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TO THE HONOURABLE 


Charles Greville, Eſq; 


Dear SIR, 


Y Father, who was the Author 
of the following Diſſertations, 
would not, perhaps, have dedicated 
them to any man alive. He annexed, 
and with good reaſon, an idea of 
ſervility to addreſſes of this fort, 
and reckoned them the diſgrace of 
literature. If I could not, from my 
ſoul, acquit myſelf of every ſelfiſt 

view, in preſenting to you the poſt- 
humous works of a father I tenderly 
loved, you would not have heard 
from me in this public manner. You 
know, my dear friend, the ſincerity 
of my affection for you: but even 
that affection ſhould not induce me 
to dedicate to you, had you already 
arrived at that eminence, in the 

ſtate, which the abilities and ſhining 
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bs of your early youth ſeem ſo 
Fg: t6 promiſe, leſt what really 
is the voice of friendſhip and eſteem, 
ſhould be miſtaken, by the world, 
for that of flattery ad, intereſted 
deſigns. I am on the eve of ſetting 
but for a very diſtant quarter of the 
"2 world : : without aſking your permiſ- 
= Non, I leave you this public teſti- 
mony of my regard for you, not to 
cute your future favour, but to 
a tand as a {mall proof of that attach- 
ment, with which Iam, | 
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# 5 3 Dear Sir 
bon r moſt affe ctionate Friend, 
=_ and moſt Obedient 


5 Ds Hurftble Servant, 
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production of the leiſure hours of 4 
fi ace in one of the remoteſt of the 5 
Scottiſh iſles. Excluded; by the pecu- 


ſituation of the place of his 3 


from the ſociety of the learned, 


indulged his ſingular paſſion for 35 


ture among a few good books. Though the 8 
natural bent of his genius turned towards 


the belles- lettres, he ſometimes amuſed him- 
ſelf in diſquiſitions of a more ſerious nature. 
Being maſter of the Celtic, in all its bran- 
ches, he took pleaſure in tracing other lan- 


guages to that general ſource of all the an- 
tient and modern tongues of Europe. From 


inveſtigations of this kind many diſcoveries 


in the ancient hiſtory of nations aroſe, 


This naturally led to the examination of the 
maſs of gction which almoſt every nation 
of Europe poſſeſſes for the hiſtory of their re- 


moteſt anceſtors. The more he looked into 


theſe legendary fabrics of afitiquity; the leſs 
he found them capable of bearing the teſt 
of criticiſm, He therefore reſolved to write 


ome general diſſertations on tLat ſubject, 
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ee. 
which, if they could not eſtabliſh a new and 
more rational ſyſtem, would at leaſt expoſe 
the abſurdity of the old. | 

IT was not altogether from a partiality 
to his own country that Dr. Macpherſon 
gave the firſt place to Scotland, in his diſ- 
quiſitions. Though the Scots have as juſt 
pretenſions to a high antiquity as any nation 
in Europe, yet their origin is peculiarly in- 
volved in darkneſs. It was the misfortune 
of North Britain to have been almoſt totally 
deſtitute of letters, at a time when monkiſh 
learning, and thoſe religious virtues which 
aroſe from aſcetic auſterities, greatly flou- 
Tiſhed in Ireland, and among the Saxons in 
England. This was the caſe in the ſeventh 
and eight centuries, the æra in which the 
Hibernian ſyſtems of antiquity were form- 
ed. The ſennachies and fileas of Ireland 
made then a property of the Scots of Bri- 
tain, and; ſecure of not being contradicted 
by an illiterate, and I may ſay, an irreligious 
race of men, aſſumed to themſelves the dig- 
nity of being the mother-nation. The par- 
tiality of Bede for his holy cotemporaries of 
Ireland is well known. The good man be- 
lieved and retailed whatever fictions were 
dictated to him by the religious of a nation 
for whom he had the greateſt regard for their 
orthodoxy. THE 
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Tux almoſt continual wars and anomoſi- 
ties which ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and 
Scots for many ages naturally gave-birth to 
violent national prejudices on both ſides. 
The learned of England could not diveſt 
themſelves of that antipathy to their North- 
ern neighbours which had ſeized their whole 
nation. Though at variance with the Iriſh 
in every other point, they agreed with them 
wonderfully well in extenuating the natio- 
nal antiquities of the Scots. Some of thoſe 
gentlemen had the cruelty to extirpate the 
brave nation of antient Caledonians, leſt the 
deteſted Scots of latter times ſhould derive 
any honour from the military reputation of 
a people who once poſſeſſed their country. 

HayeiLy for the preſent times, thoſe 
prejudices which blinded both nations have, 
in a great meaſure, ſubſided. National a- 
verſions are loſt in the antiquity of thoſe 
national injuries from which they firſt aroſe. 
Whatever may tend to do honour to either 
nation is heard with candor, if not with 
pleaſure, by both. They are, in ſhort, now 


ſo much blended with one another, that 


whatever throws luſtre upon the one, ought 
to be reckoned an acquiſition of reputation 
to the other.— If to throw a new and ſtrong 
light on the antiquities of a nation, reflects 
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any honour upon it, the Scots of the preſent 

age are much indebted to the induſtry and 
learning of Dr. Macpherſon. He travelled 
back, it is true, into the regions of anti- 
quity with more advantages than others have 
done, and therefore his ſucceſs was propor- 
tionably greater. A few additional obſer- 
vations I am to make upon the general ſub- 
ject of the diſſertations, aroſe, if they have 
any merit, _ the diſcoveries he had made 
to my hand. 
Sox time * the 1901 dereliction of 
Britain by the Romans, in the reign of Ho- 
norius, we find that the Caledonians were 
diſtinguiſhed into two capital nations, the 
Deucaledones and Vecturiones. By theſe 
two branches I underſtand thoſe, who, a 
ſhort time thereafter, were known by the 
names of Picts and Scots. It was after the 
departure of the Romans, that the defence- 
leſs ſtate of the degenerated provincials gave 
the Picts an opportunity of extending them- 
ſelves to the Eaſtern counties to the South 
of the frith of Edinburgh. From the joint 
teſtimony of all writers who examined the 
ſubject, the Picts of the earlieſt ages poſſeſ- 
fed only the Eaſt and North- eaſt coaſt of 
Scotland. From their ſituation, with reſ- 
10 to the Scots of Jar-ghael, their country 


Was 
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was naturally called by the latter An Dua⸗ 
chaeldoch, a word compounded of An Dua; 
or Tua, North, and, Caeldoch, Caledonian 
country. Some of the South-weſt High: 
landers of the counties of Perth and Argyle 
diſtinguiſhed * to this day thoſe of Roſs; 
Sutherland and Caithneſs, by the name of 
An Dua-ghael, and their country by the 
appellation of An Dua-ghaeldoch. This 
appears ſo obviouſly the etymon of Deu ca- 
ledones, that nothing but a total ignorance 
of the Galic language could permit 3 
ries to have overlooked it. 

Tux etymon of Vecturianes is not ſo ob- 
vious. We learn from the moſt antient do- 
meſtic records in Scotland, that a ridge of 
mountains, called Drum Albin, was the 
ancient boundary of the Scottiſh territories 
towards the Eaſt. The author of the Dit- 
ſertations has clearly demonftrated that 


Drum Albin is the chain of mountains | 


which runs from Lochlomond, near Dum- 


barton, to the frith of Taine, in the county *- 


of Roſs. This Dorſum Britanniæ, as it is 


called by Adamnan, abbot of lona, runs 8 


through the Weſtern end of the diſtricts of 


Athol and Badenoch. That part of this 


ridge of hills which extends between theſe 
diſtricts, for a length of more than twenty 


miles, 


N 


x re. 
miles, is called Drum Uachtur. This cir- 
cumſtance is well known to many, beſides 
the natives of that country, as the military 
road through the Highlands paſſes that way. 
If we ſhould ſuppoſe that Uachtur, which 
is ſtill retained as the name of a part of 
Drum Albin, was once the general appella- 
tion of the whole, the etymon of Vecturi- 
ones 1s at once decyphered. Uachtur, though 
now taken perhaps in a more confined ſenſe 
than formerly, literally ſignifies he upper 
country. Uachturich is a word of the ſame 
import with Highlanders; and if the harſh 
Celtic termination is ſoftned into a Roman 

one, Vecturiones differs only in a changea- 
ble vowel from Uachturich. 

Wr have reaſon to believe, from the ung 
favourable climate, and ſterile nature of 8 
ſoil, in that part of Scotland which lies to 
the Weſt of Drum Albin, that the anceſ- 
tors of the Scots lived long in a very un- 

cultivated ſtate; as deſtitute of great natio- 
nal events as of letters to tranſmit them to 
| poſterity. Though the Scots of Far-ghae! 
| muſt, in the nature of things, have been 
| very barbarous and unpoliſhed, as far back 
| as the latter end of the fourth century, yet 
| it is to be hoped they were leſs ſo than the 


Attacotti, their neighbours, or rather a 
| tribe 
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tribe of the Scots to the South of the Clyde, 
« In my youth,” ſays the holy St. Jerome, 
« J ſaw in Gaul the Attacotti, a Britiſh 
people feeding on human bodies. When 
they found in the woods flocks of ſheep or 
hogs, or herds of cattle, they uſed to cut 
off the buttocks of the herdſmen, and the 
breaſts of the women, looking upon thoſe 
parts of the body as the greateſt danties*.” 
J have ſuch a veneration for whatever has 
fallen from the holy father, that I cannot 
entertain a doubt of the truth of this ſto- 
ry, however incredible it might appear 
from an uninſpired writer, The Iriſh na- 
tion, not content to deprive their poſterity 
of Scotland of their antient biſhops, abbots, 
preſbyters and hiſtorians of any note, have 
alſo endeavoured to rob them of their bar- 
barous and wild men. O'Connor, a learned 
diſſertator on the hiſtory of Ireland, has, 
in the name of his nation, claimed a right 
to the Attacotti, I wiſh I could give them 
to the gentleman ; for as the infamous label 
of St, Jerome is tacked to them, they can do 
little honour to the Scots of the preſent age. 

IT was in the fifth century that the in- 
curſions of the Scots, as a ſeparate nation, 


* Hieronym. con. Jovinian. lib. 2. 
into 
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into the Southern Britain; ' rendered then 


objects of attention to the writers of other 
countries It does not appear that letters 


were any part of the booty which they car- 


ried home with them from the deſerted Ro- 
man province. The ſeminary of monks 


eſtabliſhed by Columba, an Iriſhman, in the 


iſland of Iona, in the fixth age, ſeem to 


have been the only perſons, within the ter- 


ritories of the Scots, that could record 


events. If they kept any regiſters of tranſ- 
actions, they were deſtroyed or loſt, in the 


Norwegian conqueſt of the Hebrides by 


_ Harold Harfager, about the middle _ = 
- ninth century. 1 


Tur ſubverſion of * pictimm NB 


is the firſt æra in which it can berſuppoſed 
the Scots begun to have authentic records of 


their own. Soon after the conqueſt of Pic- 


tavia, the Saxons found means to extend 


their government to the frith of Edinburgh. 


The Picts and Saxons had alternately poſ- 
ſeſſed, for ſome time before, the counties 
between the Forth and the Tweed. The 


moſt of the inhabitants of thoſe counties 


were of the Saxon race, and no doubt, in 
a2 great meaſure, they retained the language 
of their anceſtors. It was after the invaſi- 
ons pe: the Danes had totally broke the 


power 
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power of the Saxons, that the Scots extend... 
ed themſelves far to the South, The bar- 
barity of thoſe N orthern rovers who in- 
ceſſantly harraſſed England, as they them- 
ſelves were heathens, drove certainly a num» 
ber of pious Saxon ecceleſiaſtics into Scot- 
land. It was they that introduced the cuſ- 
tom of recording events in monkiſh chro- 
nicles; and upon vie authority of Bede, they 
all adopted the ſyſtem of the Hibernian ex- 
traction of the Scots nation. | 

Tur Scots lament the deſtruction of their 
antient annals by Edward the Firſt of Eng- [| 
land. Though Edward's policy in this caſe | 
was rude and barbarous, he did very little 18 
hurt to the genuine antiquities of the Scots, | 
Many of the domeſtic tranſactions of the 
latter ages were no doubt loſt ; but what re- 2 
lated to the originꝰ of the nation was Bede's 
tale re-told, I ſhall endeavour, in ſome 
meaſure, to account, for that learned wri- 14 
ter's miſtake, —A miſtake I call it, though =: N 


it is more than probable that the e 1 
monk of Girwy had ſome holy reaſons for | 
giving eaſy faith to the ſennachies of Ireland, 
THERE is reaſon to believe, with Dr. 
Macpherſon, that the goſpel was firſt preach- 
ed in Britain by miſſionaries from the Leſſer 
Aſia, The great zeal of Polycarp, biſhop 
80 - | of 
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of Smyrna, who ſuffered martyrdom in the 
year 170, it is certain, induced him to ſend 
apoſtles to Gaul. His diſpute with the ſee 
of Rome, about the very momentous affair 
of Eaſter, is well known, The zealous 
ſchiſmatic preferred the tradition of the Eaſt- 
ern church to the authority of St. Peter's 
chair. — An ardent deſire of propagating his 
doctrine, occaſioned his ſending miſſionaries 
to the very extremity of the weſt, and of 
courſe to Britain. The opinion of the 
Eaſtern church concerning Eaſter, which 
prevailed among the Picts and Scots, is a 
corroborating argument on this head. The 
ſee of Rome found means to recover the 
Southern Britons to the Catholic opinion 
upon this important point ; but the barba- 
rians of the North were obſtinately tenaci- 
ous of the faith of their anceſtors. 

BE DF made many efforts to ſave the ſouls 
of his Northern neighbours, by endeavcur- 
ing to bring them back to the true faith con- 
cerning Eaſter and the Tonſure. Naitan, the 
great monarch of the Picts, was at laſt over- 
come by the arguments of Ceolfrid, and, 
together with his nation, received into his 
religion theſe two articles. ſo neceſſary to 
falvation.—But the wicked and abandoned 


barbarians of Jar-ghael would not, it ſeems, 
| be 


FREE CS 
be perſuaded out of their error. From their 
obſtinacy, no doubt, aroſe thoſe prejudices 
againſt them, which are very conſpicuous in 
the writings of the venerable Bede. Ireland 
at that time was deſervedly called the Coun- 
try of Saints. The Catholic faith prevail- 
ed there in all its original purity. The 


momentous articles of Eaſter and the. 


Tonſure were received with that devo- 
tion which ought to attend the deciſi- 


ons of St. Peter's chair. — The venera- 


ble writer, ſo often mentioned, regarded 
the Iriſh with that partiality which good 
men have for the beſt of Chriſtians, and gave 

great faith to their traditions and records. 
Bepr was a very extraordinary perſon for 
the times in which he lived : pious and fer- 
vent, but calm in his zeal for religion, his 
writings throughout breathe the ſentiments 
of humanity and devotion. He certainly 
had more knowledge than all his cotempo- 
raries joined together. But it appears to me, 
that he was neither critically inquiſitive, or 
knew much of national antiquities. The 
good man was much better employed. Mi- 
racles, viſions, dreams, martyrologies, Eaſter 
and the Tonſure, and, above all, St. Cuth- 
bert and the ſee of ſe: engaged his whole 
attention, 
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attention, and diverted his mind from a 
ſtudy more amuſing than important, 
Tux few ſcraps of antiquity which is 
contained in the firſt book of his ecclefi- 
aſtical hiſtory, the venerable preſbyter bor- 
rowed from Gildas, or from his own re- 
ligious cotemporaries of Ireland, Before I 
proceed to Gildas, it may not be impro- 
per to give one inftance of the great par- 
tiality of Bede to the Iriſh. Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, had been, in the year 
685, with the greateſt part of his army, 
cut off by the Pits, This, ſays Bede, 
was a judgment from God, upon Egfrid 
and his ſubjects, for committing the year 
before this fatal event, unheard of barbari- 
ties and ravages among the Hibernians, 4 
nation very harmleſs and innocent, and of 4 
moſt friendly diſpofition towards the Engliſb. 
BDR, however, muſt be blamed for his 
ſervile copying after Gildas, a writer not 
worthy of ſuch attention, Gildas was one 
of the moſt paſſionate, peeviſh, and queru- 
lous of mankind, He not only was immo- 
derately angry with the Scots “ and Picts, 
i Britannia, fo he calls that part of the iſland which had been fub- 
je to the Romans, duabus gentibus tranſmarinis vebementer ſæ wis, Scottorum 
a Circio, Piforum ab aquilone, calcabilis multos „ gemitque per annes. 
Gild. cap. 18. Bede explains, that Gildas gave the epithet of tranſmarini 


do the Plat 850 Scots, becauſe they came from beyond the firths of Forth 
and Clyde. Bed. Hiſt, Eccles, lib, 1. cop. 12, | 
_ | wha 
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who perhaps deſerved very ill at his hands, 
but even his friends the Britons, and, above 
all, he was enraged againſt the Saxons. From 
an expreſſion in this author, ſome Engliſh * 
and many Iriſh antiquaries, to their great 
joy, thought they found an unanſwerable 
proof that the Scots came originally from 
Ireland ; and that in no earlier period than 
the ſixth century. Gildas, ſpeaking of the 
Scots and Pits, ſays, Revertuntur ergo im- 
pudentes gralſatores Hiberni domus, poſt non 
multum temporis reverſuri. 

THe epithet impudentes applied to Hiber- 
ni is not ſufiicient to eſtabliſh the juſtneſs 
of this reading, though it might have ſome 
weight with men of wit. Bede was far 
from entertaining ſuch an unfavourable opi- 
nion of the inhabitants of the holy ie. In 
an edition of Gildas, given to the public 
by Dr. Gale, the paſſage under conſidèrati- 
on, is read in a more grammatical way, 
and leſs to the diſcredit of Ireland: rever- 
tuntur ergo impudentes graſſatores Hibernas 
domus; fo that Gildas meant no more than 
that the Scots returned home for the winter. 

To juſtify this reading, it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that the ancient Scots and their poſte- 
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knowing what ſenſe to make of Gildas's 


proper word domum. 


mies invaded it from abroad, and there was 


% 3» 2&6 
rity gave the name of winter houſes, the 
ſame exactly with the Hibernas domus of 
Gildas, to thoſe more comfortable habita- 
tions to which they retreated when the 
warmer ſeaſon of the year was over. In 
the ſummer they lived in the mountains and 
foreſts with their cattle, and to enjoy the 
pleaſure and advantage of hunting. The 
Arabian Bedowins, the ancient Nomades and 
Scythians, and the preſent Tartars, give in- 
to the ſame practice. The Bedowins, in 
particular, gave the appellation of wrnter 
houſes to the habitations to which they re- 
treated from the autumnal rains. Bede, a 
Saxon, was perhaps a ſtranger to this cha- 
racteriſtical practice of the Scots, and not 


Hibernas domus, he altered the old reading. 
This opinion ſeems deciſive, as he had re- 
tained the word domus, inſtead of the more 


THE times in which Bede lived, were 
the golden age of Ireland. That kind of 


learning which then ſubſiſted in the world, 
flouriſhed much in that country. No ene- 


an unuſual tranquillity at home. National 
proiperity is the ſource of national pride. 
Averſe to have themſelves thought deſcænd- 

ed 
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ed from the Scots of Albany, who were far 
from being a powerful nation at that time, 
they began to ſearch out for themſelves, 
anceſtors of a more dignified character. It 

is probable that the ſchiſmatic diſpoſition 
Y the Scots, about Eaſter and the Ton- 
ſure, had its weight in inducing the Iriſh 
to inveſtigate their origin among a leſs per- 
verſe people. 

TraT the Iriſh ſyſtems of antiquity 
were formed after the holy ſcriptures were 
known in that country, 1s beyond all doubt. k 
All their ions on that head are ingrafted 
upon names in the old teſtament. This 
ſubject is diſcuſſed at large, in the Diſſerta- 
tions now given to the public. I only men- 
tion it now to aſcertain that the fable of 
the Hibernian extraction of the Scots of 
Albany was formed at the ſame time. The 
preſent identity of language, and the ſimi- 
larity of cuſtoms and manners which pre- 
vailed among the Albanian and Hibernian 
Scots of antient times, made it evident that 
they were originally the ſame people; ſo 
it became neceſſary to be very particular in 4 
the time and manner of their ſeparation. | 
The Iriſh fabricators of antiquities furniſh- 
ed Bede with that account he gave of the 


firſt ſettlement of the Scots in Jarghael. 
b 2 | It 
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If the Britiſh Scots had any national tradi- 
tions of their own, which contradicted the 
. boly antiquaries of Ireland, Bede, from a 
pious averſion to heretics, totally rejected 
them. 

FROM what I have faid, it appears, that 
the Scots have been hitherto, unfortunate 
in the writers of the ancient hiſtory of their 
country. There has been great expence of 
erudition on the ſubject, both by foreign 
and domeſtic antiquaries. But the grand 
deſideratum, in the diſquiſitions of thoſe 
learned men, was a thorough know- 
ledge of the old Caledonian language, 
which goes now under the name of the 
Galic tongue. Dr. Macpherfon hap- 
pily joined a critical knowledge, in that 
language, to his great learning in other re- 
ſpects. Something therefore, more fatis- 


factory ought. to be expected from him 


than from thoſe who have gone before 
him, and were not poſſeſſed of the ſame 
advantages. | 
BeroRE the Doctor had thoroughly ex- 
amined his ſubject, he paid great deference 
to the opinion of Tacitus, concerning the 
Germanic extraction of the Caledonians. 
The colour of hair and ſize of body, which 
1 them from the Britons of the 

| South, 
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South, were not concluſive arguments. Theſe 
circumſtances might depend more upon food 
and the peculiar nature of the foil and cli- 
mate, than upon a different origin. The 
manifeſt difference in thoſe dialects of the 
Celtic, which the Scots of the mountains 
and the Welſh ſpeak to this day, ſeems 
more to argue their remote ſeparation from 
one another. Their living as ſeparate ſtates, 
from the earlieſt times, could not have 
effectuated ſuch a change: otherwiſe we can- 
not account for the identity of the Iriſh and 
Galic tongues, eſpecially as the nations who 
ſpeak thoſe languages were in no period of 
antiquity that can be aſſigned, ſubject to 
the ſame government. | 

THis was one of the arguments that 
muſt have influenced the judgment of the 
author of the Diſſertations in his firſt view 
of the ſubject. But this difference of lan- 
guage is eaſily accounted for. The little 
progreſs that navigation muſt have made in 
the North of Europe when Britain was firſt 
peopled, is a convincing argument, that the 
firſt migrations into this iſland, was from 
the neareſt continent, which was the Bel- 
gic diviſion of Gaul. Theſe migrations 
certainly happened in the earlieſt ſtage of \ 
ſociety. The ſubſiſtence of a colony of ſa- 
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vages ariſes entirely from hunting: it there- 
fore may be ſuppoſed that the Gauls found 
firſt their way to the Northern extremity of 
Britain, in purſuit of their game. In pro- 
portion as the original colony advanced 
Northward, other emigrants from Gaul trod 
on their footſteps. Thus for a courſe of 
ages Gaul poured into Britain a ſucceſſion 
of colonies. The manners and language of 
the Gauls, in the mean time, ſuffered ma- 
terial changes at home. The arts of civil 
life gradually aroſe among them, and na- 
turally introduced new ideas and new words 
into their language. It is to this advancing 
civilization of Gaul that we muſt aſcribe 
the difference between the Northern and 
Southern Britons. The latter imported with 
them the changed manners, and adulter- 
ated, though improved, language of the 
more modern Gauls : the former tenaciouſ- 
ly retained the unpoliſhed cuſtoms and 
original language of their anceſtors. 

IT would be as preſumptuous, as it 
would be idle, to hope for the warm atten- 
tion of the public to diſquiſitions of this 
kind. There are, however, ſome who, 
could they be culled out of the maſs of 
mankind, have more enlarged ideas; ſome 
that are as impartial with reſpe to times, 

as 
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as they are with regard to countries and in- 
dividuals. For theſe, and theſe only, the 
author of the Difſertations wrote. Diſre- 
carding the inattention of the many, could 
he but ſecure the approbation of the judi- 
cious few. BY tc 

THESE would. be the ſentiments of the 
author, could he ſpeak for himſelf : but, I 
am ſorry to ſay, he is now inſenſible of 
praiſe or reproof. His death prevented his 
putting the laſt hand to this work. His 
ſon, to whoſe care he left it, with a diffi- 
dence which ought to be natural to a 
very young man, choſe rather to give his 
father's diſſertations to the world as they 
ſtood, than to attempt any amendments, 
which perhaps might injure the memory of 
a parent he tenderly loved. 

THz moſt of the nations of the modern 
Europe look back with a bluſh, upon the 
ſtrange fabrics of fiction they poſſeſs far 
their ancient hiſtory. They conſider them 
as, at once, the monuments of the puerile 
credulity and folly of their anceſtors. The 
Scots of this age ſaw with unconcern, if 
not with pleaſure, forty of their ancient liſt 
of Kings expunged at once by Innes, This 
furious regicide, endeavoured to make amends 
to his countrymen, by giving them forty 
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great Pitiſh monarchs for the long lift of 
the petty Princes of Jarghael, of whom he 
deprived them. The offer was rejected with 
that ſcorn it deſerved ; and. the monarchs 
of Pictavia, whoſe exiſtence depended upon 
the ſame, or even worſe, if poſſible, autho- 
rity, than that upon which the fiction of 
the firſt forty Scottiſh Kings was built, ſunk 
away into their original non-entity. 

IRELAND, tenacious as it has been of its 
ancient annals, begins to regard leſs the 
indigeſted fictions of her ſennachies. Men 
of ſenſe ſee the impoſſibility of tranſmitting 
events, through a ſeries of ages, without the 
aſſiſtance of letters. They could not poſ- 
fibly aſſign an earlier æra for the introduc- 
tion of letters than the apoſtleſhip of St. 

Patrick, and conſequently, with Ware they 

depended yery little upon the accounts 
handed down concerning ages prior to the 
reign of Leogaire, 

Ix this untoward ſituation of the Iriſh an- 
tiquities, ſtept forth O'Connor to ſupport 
the falling fabric. The zeal of this gentle- 
man can only be equalled by his dogmatiſm. 
He has crouded the bottoms of his pages 
with the authorities of O Flaherty, Keating, 
and Buchanan, who had as few lights to 


guide them through antiquity, as a writer 
k — of 
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of the preſent time can be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 
The two firſt are only remarkable for their 
confuſed manner gf compiling the indigeſted 
fables of bards nl fileas; and the latter has 
ſcarcely any thing to recommend him but 
the elegance of his dition. 

In vain has Mr. O Connor endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh an aboriginal knowledge of letters 
in Ireland. Innes had previouſly deſtroyed 
the credit of that ſyſtem, and Dr. Macpher- 
ſon has thrown it down for ever. From an 
additional diſſertation publiſhed lately by 
Mr. O Connor, he ſeems to have been ex- 
tremely gauled by ſome obſervations made 
by the tranſlator of the works of Offian on 
the ancient hiſtory and poems of Treland. 
If a judgment can be formed from O Con- 
nor's intemperate rage, he feels very ſore on 
that ſubject. His perſonal abuſe of Mr. 
Macpherſon ſeems to have proceeded from 
a very iraſcible diſpoſition, or was intended 
to draw an anſwer from that gentleman, 
which might give importance to his own 
work. In this, it is to be feared, he will 
not ſacceed. The tranſlator of the Galic 
poems 1s not much in the humour of doing 
an honour of that kind to adverſaries who 
uſe low ſcurrility in the place of argument 
and diſpaſſionate diſquiſition. 
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Doctor MACPHERS0ON, in the courſe 
of the following Diſſertations, has ſhewn 
how ill- founded the ſenachies of Ireland 
have been, in their pretenſions to the Bri- 
tiſh Scots. Before we? proceed to a further 
diſcuſſion of that ſubject, it may not be 
improper to examine a new claim, from the 
ſame quarter, on another martial nation, 
who poſſeſſed a part of Caledonia. — Mar- 
cellinus relates, that the Attacotti, a war- 
like race of men, in conjunction with the 
Picts and Scots, laid waſte the Roman pro- 
vince in Britain, in the reign of Valentin- 
ian. St. Jerome gives a very extraordinary 
character of the Attacotti : In my youth,” 
ſaith the ſaint, „I ſaw in Gaul, the Atta- 
cotti, a Britiſh people, feeding upon human 
bodies. When they found in the woods hogs 
and flocks of ſheep, or herds of cattle, they uſed 
to cut off the buttocks of the herdſmen and 
the breaſts of the women, looking upon thoſe 
parts of the body as the greateſt danties*.” 
IT would be perhaps thought uncharita- 
ble, if not impious, to call the holy Fa- 
ther's veracity in queſtion, eſpecially as he 


appeals to occular demonſtration : but I muſt 


* Quid loquar de cæteris nationibus, cum ipſe adoleſcentulus, in Gallia 
viderim Scotos (Attacottos, Catacottos, variæ enim junt lefiones) gentem Bri- 
tannicam, humanis veſci carnibus, & cum per ſylvas porcorum greges & ar- 
mentorum, pecudemque reperiant, paſtorum nates & fœminarum papillas 
ſolere abſcindere, et has ſolas ciborum delicias arbitrari. Hieronym. adv. 
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obſerve, that it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the 
Attacotti, notwithſtanding of their barba- 
rity, ſhould have been Canibals, at a time 
they had hogs, ſheep and cattle before them. 
The policy of the Romans muſt have been 
extreamly relaxed in their province of Gaul, 
when the buttocks of their ſubjegts were ſo | 
much expoſed to the barbarous gluttony of | 
the Attacotti. | 

Bor leaving this fact on the authority of 
Jerome, it appears certain that the Attacotti 
were a Britiſh people. Buchanan and Camb- 
den prove, from the Notitia, that ſome of 
that nation were among the mercenary troops 
of the empire in its decline. In what part 
of Caledonia the Attacotti were ſettled is 
difficult to determine. Buchanan, with ; 
great probability, places them between the 
walls; and in that caſe they muſt have been a 
powerful tribe of the Mæatæ of Dion. 
STILLINGFLEET obſerves, that the ety- 
mon of Attacotti has not hitherto been un- 
derſtood. The Doctor adds, by way of 
ſneer on the whimſical etymologiſts of Bri- 
tiſn names from the Punic, that he doubts 
much whether it ever ſhall, unleſs ſome 
learned critic chuſe to trace it to the Phœ- 
nician language f. A tolerable knowledge 
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of the ancient languages of Britain, will, 
I think, enable a perſon, unacquainted with 


the Phaenician, to decypher the meaning of 


this word. Attacotti literally ſignifies The 
men of the woods}. 

THz Iriſh not contented to deprive us, 
their poor poſterity in Caledonia, of our bi- 
ſhops, abbots and hiſtorians, of any note, 
have alſo endeavoured to rob us of our bar- 
barians and canibals. A late diſſertator on 
the hiſtory of Ireland claims a right to the 
Attacotti in the name of his country. I 
with I could give them to this ingenious 
gentleman ; for, under the aſperſion of je- 
rome, they will do very little honour to any. 
country. To uſe O'Connor's own words, 
« The Attacotti were originally a Belgian 
nation, who occupied the Weſtern parts of 
Ireland. They were a motly aggregate of 
rebels, who, in conjunction with ſome o- 
ther Septs of the ſame race, in the other 
provinces, were called Ahachtuata, for their 
cruelties. They took up arms againſt the 
government about ninety years before Chriſt, 


>” ol 


t In the Welch language, the particle ar is a prepoſition of the ſame im- 
port with the Engliſh ar or about. In the ſame dialect of the Celtic, koed 
fignifies wood j kuit does the ſafhe in the Corniſh, coat in the Armorican, 
and coile in the Galic, Young bruſhwood, and the twigs of any wood, 
are to this day called coid in the Galie. Attacotti may alſo be derived 
from attich, inhabitants, and coed, of the woods. Thoſe who live in re- 
mote woody parts of a country are ſtill diſtinguiſhed in the Highlands of 
Scotland, by the appellation of the dwellers of woods. 


overturned. 
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overturned it effectually, and had very nigh 
buried the whole Scottiſh nation, together | 
with its memory, in one common grave#.” | 
How the Iriſh were employed, what they | 
ated, and what they ſuffered, about a century | 
before the commencement of the Chriſtian 
zra, their own faithful annals can only tell; | 
and few in number are thoſe choſen perſons | 
who have acceſs to theſe myſterious and ſe- 
cret records. That the Attacotti were upon 
the point of deſtroying the whole Scottiſh 
name, when the excellent Moran moſt op- 
portunely interpoſed, thoſe ſele& perſons 
will perhaps only believe. 
TRE Attacotti, in the fourth age, were 
'a Britiſh people. That they came firſt from 
Ireland ſtill remains to be proved. The Scots 
indeed have been long ago ſaid to have been 
tranſplanted into Britain from that quarter ; 
and had thoſe learned Hibernians, from whom 
Bede and Nennius derive their information, 
ever heard that the Caledonians, Mæatæ and 
Attacotti had been once conſiderable nations 
in North Britain, it is highly probable they 
would have given all of them the honour of 
an Iriſh original. But their traditions did 
not extend ſo high as the fourth century, 
when thoſe names fell into deſuetude. The 


* Diſſert, on the ant. hiſt. of Irel, Introduction. 
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Picts, it is true, were permitted to be of a 


different extraction: but the Picts, it ſeems, 
were vaſſals of Ireland, and unworthy of be- 


ing deſcended from their Heremonian Lords. 


UsHER, no doubt with ſome degree of 
pleaſure, found that, in the printed copies of 
Jerome, the Britiſh canibals of the holy Fa- 
ther were the Scots. The Primate remarks, 
at the ſame time, that ſome manuſcripts cal- 
led them Attiſcotti, Catitti, Cattacotti, and 


Attagotti: but Cambden conjectures, with 


reaſon, that thoſe names ought to be read 
Attacotti, according to the orthography fol- 
lowed by Marcellinus. Should we give the 
preference to the reading which Uſher found 
in print, there ariſes a proof that the Scots, 
contrary to his own poſition, were ſettled in 


Britain in the fourth age. If we adopt the 
opinion of Cambden, the Iriſh cannot poſ- 


ſibly have any right to the Attacotti.—That 
the Attacotti poſſeſſed the county. of Gallo- 
way, is highly probable : from a paſſage in 
Marcellinus, we may naturally infer, that 
they were more connected with the Scots 
than with the Pias; conſequently, that they 
poſſeſſed a part of the weſtern coaſt, rather 
than that of the German ocean. 


+ Brit. Ecclef. ant. p. 307, 308. 
1 Picti, Saxoneſque, et Scotti & Attacotti Britannos ærumnis vexavere 


continuis. Ammian. Marcell. I. 26. | 
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DISSERTATION I. 


The remote Antiquities of Nations either 
entirely fabulous, or full of Uncertainty. 


matter of ſome curioſity to obſerve thoſe mar- 

vellous fabrics of fiction, which bards and 
antiquaries have erected as monuments of the 
antiquity and illuſtrious origin of their nations. 

Livy has obſerved, that this credulous vanity 
of ancient times merits our indulgence rather than 
cenſure. The degree in which this indulgence is 
beſtowed, and the readineſs with which belief is 
given, depend on the various opinions, and diffe- 
rent ſituations of mankind. 

In rude times, before the love of property 
takes ſuch abſolute dominion of the heart, that all 
its romantic and generous views are excluded, the 
moſt exaggerated tales, which reflect honour 
on the antiquity and illuſtrious deſcent of a nation, 
are attended to with rapture, and regarded as 
genuine hiſtory, 


| N an age fo accurate as the preſent, it affords 


A | HowevnrR 


2 On the Remote 


HowEveR abſurd the credulity and romance of 
antiquity may appear to us, it is both ungenerous 
and unfair to turn them to ſevere ridicule, without 
firſt attending to our own weakneſſes : on a com- 
parifon of both, it may be difficult to determine 
who is the greateſt object of contempt ; the brave 
Barbarian, intoxicated with the bloody atchieve- 
ments, and ideal antiquity of his nation, or the 
civilized ſceptic, refined into a diſbelief of every 
truth, and equally removed from the partialities 
and ſuperior virtues of the heart. 

NATIONAL pride, an attachment to the mar- 
vellous, and eaſineſs of aſſent, are the ſtrong cha- 
racteriſtics of mankind in their illiterate ſtate, 
Hence it is, that, in their earlier periods, almoſt 
all the nations of the earth have ardently vied with 
each other, in the invention and belief of the moſt 
pompous and incredible tales, with regard to their 
origin and antiquity. A ſhort ſurvey of the anti- 
quities of the moſt conſiderable nations of antient 
and later times, will eſtabliſh the truth of this ob- 
ſervation. ; 

To begin with the Romans, a people whom 
national dignity and ſuperiority have deſervedly 
placed at the head of mankind. —Lucretius, Vir- 
gil, Horace, and what is more ſurprifing, Saluſt, 
Livy, Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus, and almoſt all the 
ſucceeding hiſtorians, hold forth with one voice 
that the Romans were deſcended from Eneas : 
but the connection between that people and the 
Phrygian demi-god was no more than a perfect 
chimera. Homer's authority, together with the 
convincing arguments of a writer of great erudi- 
tion a], have ſet this matter in the cleareſt light. 
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8 [4] See Bochart's Letter to Segrolis. 
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Homer gives us a prediction of Nepttine; in 
which we are plainly told, that as Priam's whole 
family were hated by Jove, MÆneas himſelf and his 
lateſt poſterity ſhould reign over the Trojans [G. 
« This teſtimony of Neptune, ſays Mr. Pope, 
*« ought to be conſidered as an authentic act, the 
« fidelity and verity of which cannot be queſtion- 
ed. —— Notwithſtanding the prophecy of the 
earth-ſhaking God, and in direct oppoſition to pro- 
hability and true hiſtory, the Roman poets made 
their court to princes, ſenators, and a powerful 
ration, by drawing out their Phrygian deſcent in 
all the beautiful colours of their art. Even thoſe 
writers, in whom it was un pardonable to give 2 
hearing to the moſt plauſible romance, could not 
but patronize a tale, which, as hiſtorians, they 
ſhould have deſpiſed; but which, as Romans, 
they fondly believed. | 
Ir we go from Italy into Greece, we ſhall find 
that the learned and polite nations of that country, 
had a conſiderable ſhare of the ſaine vanity. Ac- 
cording to the earlieſt accounts of time with them, 
their great Princes and heroes were ſons or 
grandſons of ſome one divinity or other. An oti- 
ginal fo noble, became at leugth too eſtimable a 
bleffing to remain the property of a few. It was 
fit that whole communities ſhould partake of its 
benefits; therefore the Arcadiars gave {cope to 
their ambition, and ſeriouſſy aſſerted that their 
predecefiors were older than Jupiter, or hat it 
ſeems they thought ſtil! more honowable, older 
than the moon herſelf. The Atherians ſeeing nu 
good reaſon why any part of creation ſhould tak? 
-precedency of them in point of aatiquitꝝy, aſñirmed 
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that their progenitors were co-eval with the ſun, 
Theſe two nations were the Aborigines of Greece, 
and the latter aſſumed the name of Autochrhones, 
a name which ſtrongly characterizes their pride and 
Ignorance. 

O ſhifting the ſcene to the other diviſions of 
the old world, the ſame ambitious folly, and the 
ſame anility of belief preſent themſelves to our 
view. 

EcypT was reputed the mother of wiſdom, 


and the kingdom of ſcience and knowledge : but | 


whatever degree of wiſdom and learning the E- 
gyptians had, they had alſo weakneſs enough to 
entertain the moſt extravagant notions concerning 
their own antiquity. They carried up the age of 
their empire to an immenſe height, and reckoned 
it their peculiar honour and felicity to have been 
governed by gods, for ages immemorial. Theſe 
gods, through time, became indolent, and fo 
cloyed with power, that they thought proper to 
reſign the adminiſtration of Egyptian affairs into 
the hands of mortal kings. The mortality of kings 
was ſupplied by the regularity and perpetuity of 
ſucceſſion. Accordingly, we are told that between 
the commencement of their government and the 
. reign of the laſt prieſt of Vulcan who fat on the 
Egyptian throne, a ſeries of no leſs than three 
hundred and forty-one generations had paſſed 
away. This period of mortal monarchs was fo in- 
timately known to the literati of Egypt, that they 
ſpoke with confidence of every trivial occurrence 
that happened, and could aſcertain the exact du- 
ration of every particular reign. The courſe of 
things had very happily adapted this laſt branch 
of the hiſtory to their remembrance ; for it was 
demonſtrable that the number of their monarchs 

correſponded 
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correſponded preciſely with the number of genera- 
tions in which they reigned. A circumſtance of 
this ſurpriſing uniformity, though ſo oppoſite to 
the common inequalities of the natural courſe of 
reigns, muſt have afforded the higheſt gratifica- 
tion to the puerile and ſuperſtitious fancy of an 
Egyptian. | 
HeroDoTuUs relates this curious hiſtory very 
circumſtantially, and ſeems to have been no leſs 
convinced of its verity than he was impreſſed with 
its awfulneſs and grandeur. The prieſts of Mem- 
phis gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that, agree- 
able to this faithful and exact calculation, the 
Egypiian empire had laſted eleven thouſand three 
hundred and forty years; and how was it poſſible 
for a hiſtorian of his character to diſbelieve a rela- 
tion, however miraculous, which was ſolemnly 
atteſted by ſuch unexceptionable men. The in- 
fallible ſervants of Jupiter had conducted him into 
a large hall, where he ſaw with his own eyes the 
ſtatues of all the Vulcanian high prieſts, who had 
been enumerated to him. Every one of theſe ſa- 
cred perſonages was introduced to him in the very 
order in which they had filled the chair; and, 
what is a little remarkable, every one of them 


was the ſon of his immediate predeceſſor in the pon- 


tificate. 

Tursg were the ſentiments which the Egypti- 
ans entertained and profeſſed concerning their re- 
mote antiquities. The extravagance of this paſſion, 
inſtead of ſubſiding through a ſeries of ages, was 
conſtantly rapidly increaſing, until the unfortunate 
= rcgn of Pſammetichus. That wiſe monarch, and 
his equally wiſe ſubjects, found themſelves under 
= 2 neceſſity of acknowledging, that the Phrygians 
had exiſted before all other nations, and, of con- 
5 A 3 ſequence, 
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ſequence, had a right to take place of them. He- 
rodotus relates this ſtory in all its ſtriking circum. 
ſtances. The profound gravity with which he 
carries on the relation, and his ſerious appeal tc 
the prieſts of Vulcan at Memphis, ſerve only tv 
eſtabliſh the conſiſtency of this hiſtorian's cha- 
raſter ©*, | 

TRoGUs PoweEivs, another famous hiſtorian 
informs us, that the Scythians were thoroughly 
ſatisfied that they themſelyes had much juſter pre- 
tenſjans to antiquity than either the Egyptians or 
Phrygians, The pbiloſophical arguments with 
which theſe barbarians ſupported their claim to ſo 
jneſtimable a dignity, appear to have had confide- 
rable influence over the faith of Trogus ; and ta 
do them juſtice, they were neither leis convincive 
nor more frivolous than thoſe on which P/ammeti- 
chus and Herodotus had jelied fo much, in the dil- 
pute againſt the Phrygians T. 

How vxR ridiculous the Egyptian and Phry- 
gian ſyſtems of antiquities may appear, it mult be 
allowed that none of them was more pregnant 
with abſurdity than that of the Babylonians. Be- 
roſus, a celebrated Chaldæan prieſt, ſaw the pro- 
priety of putting the antiquity of his own nation , 
on a ſure and reſpectable footing, Accordingly, 
he applied himſelf to accurate and unwearied en- 
q iry. The reſult of his labours was ſuitable ta 
his moſt ſanguine expectations; for he found that 
the Babylonians had made aſtronomical obferva- 
tions for a hundred and feventy thouſand years 
before Alexander the Great made himſelf maſter 
of Alla, Of conſequence, the Chaldgan nation 


—— — 
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muſt have exiſted for a ſpace of time equal at ]eaſt 
to that number of years; and what reaſonable 
perſon could think of refiſting the power of ſuch a 
demonſtration * ? 

Ir may not be improper to return now into 
Europe, and inquire how far the Celtic nations 
were blinded by the pleaſing deluſions of fable, 
and overpowered with national prepoſſeſſion. Thoſe 
Celies, of whom the moſt conſiderable nations f 
modern Europe are ſprung, were originally ſo un- 
connected with the other parts of the world in 
which the uſe of letters prevailed, that their hiſ- 
tory, and in a manner their being, is later in pro- 
portion. It was only after their intermixture with 
the poliſhed part of mankind, that their manners 
became ſettled, and their notions of antiquity 
diſtinct. Formerly they, like all men in a bar- 
barous ſtate, aſſociated in detached tribes, and 
wandered over the common field as chance or 
choice directed. In ſuch uncultivated and uncer- 
tain ſituations, a tale might amuſe for a ſeaſon, 
and the bard might occaſionally ſing; but the 
varieties of a migrating life could never allow the 
one to form into a tradition, nor permit the other 
do take any laſting hold of the memory. It is 
even a conſiderable time after a nation is formed 
that they think of looking back into antiquity by 
determinate ſteps. Ages and centuries are never 
the meaſures of time for the barbarian. He may 
be of opinion that his tribe is as old as any other, 
or may have originally deſcended from the ſun t, 
or ſprung ſpontaneouſly out of the ground, like 


555» 
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the wood in which he purſues his game *; but 
without the aid of records, he can never trace 


back the origin of his diſtant predeceſſor, nor, 


were he in the humour of fiction, can he have any 
idea of framing a legendary one. On theſe ac- 
counts it is fruitleſs, and indeed ſuperfluous, to 
ſearch after the 1deas or ſyſtems which the old 
Celtic nations formed with regard to their remote 
origin and hiſtory. | 

Tusk natural obſtructions to the reſearches of 
a barbarous people, after a ſplendid origin, did not 
at all diſcourage the nations of Europe. Spain, in 
particular, claimed to herſelf an extraordinary pro- 
portion of antiquity and genealogical honour. 
Strabo informs us, that the Turdetonians, a nation 
of that country, could produce written monu- 
ments to ſupport their claim, together with many 
celebrated poems and laws couched in verſe, all of 
ſix thouſand years ſtanding. Our author obſerves, 
that theſe Turdetonians were the moſt learned peo- 
ple in Spain; and we may very ſaſely add, that 
they were beyond compariſon the moſt antient 
people on earth, if Strabo's account of them be 
Juſt : but that judicious writer acknowledges that 
the high antiquity of the Turdetonians, and the 
genuineneſs of their records, reſt entirely on the 
credit of their own teſtimony. It is a pity that 
theſe hiſtorical records, poems, and verſified laws, 
ſhould, after ſo long and ſucceſsful a ſtruggle with 
time, have in the end periſhed fo prematurely, 
that not the ſmalleſt veſtige of them could be dil- 
covered for theſe fifteen hundred years paſt. 


— 


* Tacit. de Mor. Germ. cap. 1. 
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TrovGH the Turdetonian archives have ſunk 
in oblivion, time out of mind, yet the antiquities 
of Spain have been preſerved in the works of au- 
thors truly antient, and have been publiſhed from 
theſe by a new Beroſus. This faithful and moſt 
enlightened hiſtorian found, by what he thought 
unqueſtionable evidence, that Jubal, the ſon of 
Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, ought to be placed 
at the head of the Spaniſh royal lice. Ee alſo 
aſſerts, that the right of this grandſon of the pa- 
triarch, to the empire of Celtiberia, was founded 
on a donation of his grandfather, when he divided 
the world among his poſterity. 

Ir is idle to take any further notice of the 
many curious anecdotes which del Fom e if he 
deſerves that name, has extracted / from fictitious 
records. But one cannot help being ſurprized how 
Mariana, one of the beſt hiſtorians of modern 
times, ſhould have given into the abſurdity of this 
ill informed and credulous author. The very firſt 
ſentence of Mariana's hiſtory acquaints us, that 
Jubal was undoubtedly the perſon who introduced 
its firſt inhabitants into Spain. In the next ſen- 
tence we are told, that all men of great learning 
and extenſive enquiry, were of this opinion. He 
proceeds then to inform us, that Jubal, after hav- 
ing ſettled many colonies, and built populous ci- 
ties, applied himſelf to the arts of government, 
and ruled over his extenſive empire with great 
moderation and juſtice “. ; 

FrANC10, an imaginary Trojan prince, the ſon 
of the celebrated Hector, was once thought the 
founder of the French empire. An origin derived 
from ſo illuſtrious a ſource, could not fail to ele- 
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vate an airy and fantaſtic people into the utmoſt 
12temperance of national pride. But the French 
ot later times ſeem little inclined to believe their 
Phryzian pedigree, nor are they ſo injudicious as 
to avail themſelves of a paſſage in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, which might favour a pretenſion of this 
kind. Eo 

THz old Germans had bards eſtabliſhed among 
them as far back as our authentic accounts of them 
reach. Theſe bards, upon the authority of rhimes, 
venerable on account of their antiquity, affirmed, 
that they had the honour of being deſcended from 
a God. The name of that God was Tur/co; and 
fo univerſal was the reverence paid to his memory, 
that every diſtinct nation of Germany adored him 
as their progenitor “. 

Lows after letters and chriſtianity had been 
introduced among the Germans, the fame genea- 
logical enthuſiaſm remained, though under a dif- 
ferent form. No fooner had the deformities of the 
old ſyſtem begun to appear, than the Saxons, 
Frieſlanders, and Brunſwickers, had the good for- 
tune to diſcover that they were originally ſprung 
from three renowned generals who ſerved under 
Alexander the Great. It was thought abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with probability, that the Pruſſians, ſo 
celebrated for bravery, ſhould be the offspring of 
Celtic or Teutonic barbarians; accordingly an 
able antiquary reſcued their reputation, by tracing 
them up to Pruſſias, king of Bythynia. 
| | Burt of all the inhabitants of the North of 
| Europe, the Danes were certainly the moſt roman- 
11 tie in their pretenſions to a remote origin and au- 

} thentic records. Denmark was firſt inhabited by 


we 
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giants, ſays the eloquent Saxo Grammaticus. Theſe 
giants were of matchleſs ſtrength of body and 
vigour of mind. There were local demonſtrations 
of the one, and traditional proofs of the other. 
Dan was the father of the Daniſh nations, and 
= 4rou, his brother, gave being to the Engliſh, 
= Theſe two great perſonages flouriſhed an innume- 
able ſeries of ages before the birth of Chriſt. 

Ir any one ſhould aſk, how the hiſtory of Dan, 
and of his immediate poſterity were preſerved, 


Faro will ſatisfy his curioſity on that head. Den- 
mark, according to him, produced a ſucceſſion of 
excellent bards ; whoſe buſineſs as well as amuſe, 
ment it was to record the actions of its kings and 


© heroes, in all the ſublimity of heroic compoſiti- 
on: but as the productions of bards, however 
happy, may be deſtroyed or effaced by time, our 
author aſſures us, that the works of the Daniſh 
© poets were liable to no ſuch inconvenience, as th 
were engraved upon ſolid rocks and obeliſks of 
the moſt durable nature, He even affirms, that 
= he himſelf extracted thoſe numerous hiſtorical 
* rhimes, which crowd his work, from thoſe per- 
manent monuments of antiquity, | 5 
E A LEARNED archbiſhop has traced the kings 
| of Sweden all the way up to Magog, a — 
| whoſe cloſe connection with Noah fitted him high- 
y for ſo eminent a ſtation, | 
Tux Engliſh were once enthuſiaſtically fond of 
an ideal predeceſſor, and of an imaginary ſuperi- 
| ority derived from him. Brutus, the ſon of Silvius, 
he grandſon of Aſcanius, and great grandſon of 
Kneas, was, to their great happineſs, reputed the 
parent and founder of their nation, Brutus, hap- 
pily for England, had the misfortune to kill his 
father; ſo that he found it neceſſary ta leave Italv, 
| and 
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and make his way into Gaul. There he perform. 
ed many ſignal exploits ; but did not think it con- 
venient to purſue his fortune long in that country, 
as he was directed by the oracle of Diana to vilit 
this iſland. Here he met with a monſtrous race of 
giants, who gave him a very hoſtile reception : but 
their enormous ſtrength of body, and the great- 
neſs of their numbers, ſerved only as a field for 


Brutus to diſplay his great military talents; for 


though a few battles were at firſt fought with va- 
rious ſucceſs, yet in the end Brutus not only over: 


came, but exterminated this gigantic race. After 


acting ſo long in a military and victorious capaci- 
ty, Brutus reſigned himſelf to the leſs laborious, 
but equally important occupation of a ruler and 
ſovereign. The greatneſs of his abilities was then 
no leſs diſplayed in the arts of peace than in his 
former conduct in the field. He reigned long 
over the extenſive empire of Britain, and at length 
cloſed a glorious adminiſtration, by dividing his 
territories between his three ſons. Theſe were Ls 
crinus, Camber, and Albanactus. England devol- 
ved on Locrinus, being his eldeſt fon; Wales 
was the patrimony of Camber, and Scotland fell 
to the ſhare of Albanattus. 

EveN this tale had the good fortune to pleaſe 
an once credulous people. The Engliſh of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries embraced it 
with an enthuſiaſm peculiar to the romantic ſpirit 
of thoſe times. Edward the firſt claimed a ſu- 
periority over Scotland, on account of his more 
direct connection with Brutus. Accordingly, in 
the heat of thoſe diſputes which enſued on the 
death of Alexander the third of Scotland, Ed- 
ward's agents urged ſtrenuouſly before the Pope, 
that in conſequence of the diviſion which Brutus 
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made of his dominions, Scotland was from the be- 


ginning, and of conſequence ſhould remain, a fief 


Jo England. 


Taz ſtory of Brutus was far from wanting 


learned authority to ſupport its credit. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth gave it all the aid which profound 
erudition and the warmeſt zeal con'd beſtow. He 
BZ affirms, that he found it fully demonſtrated, by 

the joint teſtimony of old Britiſh annals ; and it 
cannot be denied but an eſſential part of the ſtory 
is found in Nennius, who wrote his Eulogium Bri- 
EZ annie in the ninth century, about three hundred 


years before Geoffrey's time. 
SELDEN has made ſome attempts to defend the 


tale of Brutus; and Cambden owns ingenuouſly 
that he himſelf had frequently ſtrained his inven- 


tion to the utmoſt, in order to juſtify the moſt 


E ſuſpicious parts, and reconcile the contradictions 
Jof this ſtory : after all, he could not perſuade 
himſelf to believe it; and it may be juſtly pre- 


ſumed, that all the Engliſh antiquaries of the 


& preſent and of ſucceeding times will explode it 


for ever. 


* 


* 
% 
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Ir is now high time to examine the preten- 


tions which the Scots have to a remote antiqui- 


ty: and after the fooliſh appearance which the 
ancient legends of the greateſt nations of the 
world have made, it cannot, without a miracle, 
be expected, that they alone ſhould be well in- 
formed of their genuine origin, or free of nation- 


al credulity. They had no doubt an equal claim 
with other nations to a renowned anceſtry, and 
as remote an origin. A mountainous country, 
. 


like Scotland, bids indeed the faireſt for inhabit- 


Jants of great antiquity. A plain and fertile coun- 


1 
A 
$ 
. 


try is always ſubject to the inroads of their neigh- 
bours, 
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King Edward, before the court of Rome, col. 
tended ſtrenuouſly, that the Scots were deſcend 
from Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh King c 
Egypt.— That this Scota came into Scotland, to 
gether with her fon Erc, whom ſhe had by 6 
thelus. That Argadia, or rather Jar-ghael 
derived its name from the progeny of that {9 
and father. In fine, That the old name of An 
nia was changed into that of Scotia, as ſoon as the 
Scots were ſettled in that iſland ;, and il: WR 
Scots did ever ſince that period retain thetr name 
and independence, while the Britons of the touthier: 
diviſion changed their name and maſters frequem 
ly. This is in ſubſtance the genealogical accor! Wi 
of their nation, which the ſtates of Scotland tran WE 


ES 

bours, and therefore often change their rhaſtes, Ml 
The ſterility of rocks, foreſts, and deſarts, as 
far from being inviting to an enemy; at the ſame 
time that their inacceſhbleneſs enables the native; : 
eaſily to repel invaſions — The Scots therefore had 
no cauſe to yield, in point of antiquity, to any 
other nation. If tradition had failed in handing 
down the particular æra and manner of their firl: 
ſettlement, they were ingenious to invent, and par. Wl 
tial enough to give credit to a noble and fictitious Wl 
origin. Accordingly, the procurators ſent by the 
ſtates of Scotland, td plead their cauſe again 


in the end of the thirteenth age. 
ALMosT all the records and I:iftorical moni: 
ments of the Scots hiſtory have been aeftroy* 
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* Jar-ghael is that diviſion of the Weſtern Highlands v bich 
is partly comprehended within the county of Argyie, It plainis 
ſigniſies the Weſtern Caledonians, in comraditiinttu a ro 118 
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Wthrough the barbarous policy of Edward Iſt. of 
England of the Norman race, and the intemperate 
WW cal of the Reformers. A few detached pieces, 
uhich have eſcaped thoſe revolutions, fatal to the 
W 2ntiquities of the nation, have been preſerved by 
the induſtrious Father Innes . They throw little 
Wight on the genuine antiquities of Scotland, and 
ſerve only to reconcile us more. to the deſtruction 
W of thoſe annals of which they are thought to be 
Wa part. The principal thing in which they agree, 
Wis, that Fergus, the ſon of Erc, was the fiiſt King 
Wof Scotland. One of theſè pieces, called the Chro- 
W nicle, in rhime, ſays, that the Scots came from 
Egypt into Spain, in the time of Moſes; that of 
him ſprung Mil King of Spain, whoſe fon Simon 
Bree ſettled in Ireland. That ſome of the poſte- 
Writy of this Simon tranſmigrated from Ireland into 
WErgadia, about 443 years before Chriſt ; and that 
the Scots lived there, in a moſt uncultivated tate, 
Still Fergus, the ſon of Erc, brought thither the 
aal marble chair from Ireland, and begun his 
Wclorious reign. Another of thoſe pieces ſays, that 
the Scots came into Ireland, from Scythia, in the 
Wiourth age of the world; that they and the Pics 
had one common origin; and that thoſe two na- 
tions were deſcended from the Albanians +. 

Taz Iriſh, if we believe their antiquaries, are not 
inferior to either the Egyptians or Turdetonians, in 
* preſervation of the moſt antient and minute 


* 


* 
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wevents in their country, or in their claim to re- 
mote antiquity. The antient hiſtoryof Ireland is 
udeed fo characteriſtical of the romantic extra- 
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vagance of dark ages, and at the ſame time 


connected with our ſubject, that the pretends 


- antiquities of that nation muſt be indulged with; 


{ſeparate diſcuſſion. 


AFTER the ſurvey which we have alreaq 
made, it muſt be fairly acknowledged, that th: 
very remote hiſtory of all nations is totally di- 
figured with fable, and gives but little encourage 
ment to diſtant inquiry. At the ſame time, iti 


to be regretted, how much of the early hiſtor 


and antiquities of nations are loſt, and how in 
diſtinctly ſociety is ſeen in its rudeſt form. ThE 
tranſactions of mankind, in the firſt ages of | 


ciety, riſe from the affections of the heart „of co: 
ſequence, a knowlege of them would 10 
intereſting, and afford amuſement, and even jr. 
ſtruction, in theſe poliſhed times. 


THoUGH no nation in Europe has excelled te 
Britiſh in other branches of literature, yet we mul 
acknowlege their deficiency in writing of hiſto 


Our antient hiſtorians, from the unfavourable time 


in which they lived, were ignorant, and full 

prejudice. The few men of abilities who wrong 
of late years, haſtening to thoſe great event 
which croud the latter part of our annals, hai 


highly 


left our antient hiſtory in the ſame obſcurity 


which they found it: looking with too much c- 


tempt on the origin of ſocieties, they have eite 
without examination, adopted the traditional ta 


of their predeceſſors, or altogether exploded then 


without any diſquiſition. A writer of the greate' 
merit, who has lately favoured the world with 
intereſting part of the Scots hiſtory, has _ 


fallen into this error. He, with great gravity, be 


gins his work with the migration of the Sco" 
frog 
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from Ireland: a fiction in itſelf improbable, how- 
ever venerable on account of its antiquity. 

IT were much to be wiſhed, a writer of his abi- 
lities, both for elegance of diction and ſtrength 
of judgment, had not been an abſolute ſtranger 
to the original language of his country ; which 
would at leaſt have prevented him from giving 
his authority to ſo idle a romance. The diſcuſ- 
hon of this popular error, which I am to give 
in the ſequel of theſe diſſertations, will juſtify 
theſe ſtrictures on ſo eminent a hiſtorian as Dr. 
Robertſon. 


B DISSER 
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DISSERTATION I 


* 


Cid Obſervations on the firſt Migra- 
tions of Aſiatic Colonies into Europe.-- 

The Gauls the Progenitors of the an- 
cient Britiſh.- Of the Caledonians. The 
Etymon of their Name. 


T was the opinion of the ancient poets and 
philoſophers, that mankind and other animals 
ſprung, like vegetables, ont of the earth. Ab- 
ſurd as a fiction of this kind may now appear, 
it was believed by writers, who, on other Neel 
ons, difplayed an uncommon ſtrength of under- 
ſtanding. Tacitus ſuppoſes that the firſt inha- 
bitants of Britain * and Germany + were pro- 
duced in this extraordinary way. The total 1g- 
norance of their own origin, which prevailed a- 
mong them in che time of this celebrated hiſto- 
rian, made him draw a concluſion, which re- 
quires no other * than expoſing it to pub- 
lic view. 
BE this as-it will, we learn, from the concur- 
rent teſtimony of ſacred and profane hiſtory, that 
E Alia was the firſt diviſion of the world that was 
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* Tacic. in vita Agric. c. 11. + De Mor. Germ. c. 1. 
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Of the Caledomians. 19 
peopled : of courſe all the national migrations 
that haye come to our knowledge move progreſ- 
ſively from Eaſt to Weſt. The northern parts of 
Europe, which of old went under the general name 
of Scandinavia, appear to me to have been as 
ſoon at leaſt poſſeſſed by an Aſiatic colony, as an- 
cient Gaul, Italy, or Spain. Man, in a ſtate of 
nature, was not capable to tranſport himſelf even 
acroſs the narrow firth of the Helleſpont. But 
as hunting has always been found to be the amuſe- 
ment, as well as ſupport of barbarous life, we may 
conclude that the firſt colonies of Scandinavia 
came gradually from the northern Aſia in purſuit 
of their game. In the winter ſeaſon, when the 
froſt renders all the great rivers and ſwamps of 
Ruſſia and Poland paſſable, thoſe migrations might 
eaſily have happened. | 

| NavicaATion, though a very early invention, 
is long before it arrives at that degree of matu- 
rity which is neceſſary to give confidence to man- 
kind to croſs an arm of the ſea, We may there- 
fore conclude tiat Scandinavia was in ſome mea- 
ſure peopled before thoſe countries which border 
upon the Mediterranean. It is from this conſider- 
ation we muſt deduce the great difference we find 
between the Celtes of Gaul and the northern na- 
tions. Their manners and their language were 
ia ſome manner ſimilar, and makes room for a 
conjecture that they were originally deſcended 


from the ſame ſtock, though perhaps ſeparate na- 


tions before they left Aſia. 

Taz firſt race of Afiatics, in the progreſs of 
their migrations, were naturally ſeparated by the 
Caſpian Sea; ſome directing their courſe to Tar- 
tary, and others to Aſia Minor. Of the Tartar 
ace are deſcended the Scandinavians, under which 
| B 2 | name 
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20 Of the Caledonians. 
name I comprehend the Danes, Swedes, weſtern 
Ruſſians, and Poles: the Celtes of Gaul, Italy, 
and Spain, were a colony from the leſſer Aſia. The 
Celtes extending themſelves to the North, and the 
Scandinayians moving towards the South, after, 
perhaps, a ſeries of ages, met on the confines of 
the modern Germany. The great diſtance of time 
from their ſeparation in Aſia, effected ſuch a change 
in their manners, language and cuſtoms, that their 
common origin was totally obliterated from their 
memory, and continual wars and animoſities ſub- 
ſiſted between them. This naturally occaſioned 
encroachments upon one another's territories, and 
that unavoidable mixture of people, which gene- 
rally happens upon the frontiers of warlike nati- 
ons, whole boundaries are often changed by the 
viciſſitudes of war. From this circumſtance pro- 
ceed the mixed manners and language, and per- 
haps the very name of the Germans *. | 
Tux Celtes of Gaul were, without doubt, the 
Progenitors of the firſt inhabitants of Britain. The 
vicinity of the two countries, in a cafe of this 
kind, 1s a concluſive argument. At this diſtance 
it is impoſſible to form any conjecture concerning 
the time in which the firſt migration of the Gauls 
into Britain happened. It is equally impoſſible to 
find out by what national appellation they went 
at their firſt ſettlement in this iſland. Whether 
the firſt inhabitants of the northern diviſion of 
Britain were deſcended of the Gauliſb colony of 
the South, or came from the North of Germany, 
will fall to be diſcuſſed hereafter. I ſhail in this 
diſſertation confine myſelf to the Caledonians as 
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* Allemans, the ancient name of the Germans, obviouſly 
ſignifies a compoſition of different nations. 
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we find them in Britain, when their wars with 
the Romans made them objects of attention to the 
writers of Rome. 

Tux Caledonians were the moſt powerful, and, 
to ſpeak with Galgacus, the moſt noble of all the 
nations that were of old ſettled in that diviſion of 
Britain, which has ſince obtained the name of 
Scotland. By the joint conſent of all the writers 
who give us any account of them, the Caledoni- 
ans were reckoned the Aborigines of that country. 
Lucan * is the firſt writer that mentions them, 
but he had but a very imperfect idea of what part 
of Britain they poſſeſſed. He places them in the 
neighbourhood of the Rutupiau ſhore, near Sand- 
wich, or ſome other part of the coaſt of Kent. 
Even Pliny and Florus, whole intelligence con- 
cerning the ſeats of the Caledonians, ought to be 
more preciſe, than any poetical deſcription given 
by Lucan, are far from being diſtin& on that 
head. Tacitus is the firſt of the hiſtorians of 
Rome that has aſſigned its proper place to Cale- 
donia. 

From the united teſtimonies of Tacitus +, 
Dio and Solinus t, we find, that the ancient Ca- 
ledonia comprehended all that country to the north 
of the firths of Forth and Clyde. The Mæatæ ||, 
whom ſome have reckoned a branch of the Ca- 
ledonians, poſſeſſed all that tract of land which 


Pe 


Loc. Phar. |. iii. v. 67, 68. f Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 25. 

t Solin. Polyph. c. 35. 

| Meatz is probably derived from two Galic words Moi. 
plain, and aitich, inhabitants; or as an ingenious friend of mine 
obſerved, from mean, middle, and aitich, inhabitants; alluding 
to their ſituation between the conquered Britons and the inde- 
pendant Caledonians. 
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3 Of the Caledonians. 

intervened. between Adrian's wall and the fron- 
tiers of Caledonia, properly fo called. It is not 
now my buſineſs to enter into what has come to 
our knowledge of the military hiſtory of the Ca- 
ledonians. The Roman writers who have given 
us an account of them are in the hands of every 


body. I ſhall confine myſelf entirely to ſome cri- 


tical remarks on the etymon of their name, as 
this diſſertation is only intended to clear the ground 
for an hypotheſis, which I flatter myſelf ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed in the ſequel of this work. 

ANTI ARIES are much divided about the 
etymology of Caledonia. Buchanan *, though a 
native of the Highlands, and of courſe converſant 
with the Galic language, is not happy in his con- 


jectures on that ſubject, Calden, according to him, 


ſignifies a hazel tree. From thence proceeds the 
famous Caledonian foreſt, and the name of Cale- 
donia. It is amazing to obſerve how a man of his 
learning, and great abilities, could give in to ſuch 
a puerile conceit. But had Buchanan conſidered 


properly his native tongue, he would have found 


that Caultin, and not Calden, ſignifies a hazel 
tree; and that there is no ſuch a word as Calden 
to be met with in the Galic language. 

DR. LLrovp, biſhop of St. Aſaph, derives Ca- 
ledonia from Cilydion, a Britiſh word, ſignifying 
borderers. The Caledonians, ſays that learned 


prelate, bordered on the Roman province in Bri- 


tain, and therefore were with great propriety call- 
ed borderers. The biſhop did not conſider that 
the boundaries of the province were often changed. 
If we ſuppoſe the wall conſtructed by Adrian, 
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marked out the limits of the Roman empire in 
Britain, then the Brigantes, Ottadini and Mæatæ, 
had a much better title to the name of borderers 
than the Caledonians. If the wall built by An- 
toninus Pius is to be looked upon as the boundary 
of the province, then it naturally ſhould follow, 
that the Caledonians did not acquire the name 
of Cilydion, or borderers, till after the conſtruction 
of that wall. But the paſſage mentioned from Lu- 
can proves, that the name of Caledonians made 
ſome noiſe in the world as early as the reign of 
Nero. Thus the biſhop's etymon of Caledonia 
falls to the ground. 

CAMDEN, one of the beſt antiquaries that the 
world ever produced, has endeavoured to give 
the etymon of Caledonia. Kaled, obſerves that 
learned writer, is a Britiſh word, which ſignifies 
hard. In the plural number it makes Kaledion, 
and hence proceeds Caledon, that is, a people, 
hardy, rough, uncivilized, as northern nations ge- 
nerally are : a people fierce in their temper, from 
the extreme coldneſs of their climate ; a people 
bold, forward, and intrepid, from the abundance 
of their blood. 

Tux ſeverity of this obſervation on the nation- 
al character of the Caledonians does not at all fa- 
vour the etymon produced by Camden. If the 
name of Kaledion was firſt framed by the Britons 
of the ſouth, it may be juſtly queſtioned, whe- 
ther they themſelves, before the reign of Nero, 
were lets hard, rough, and uncivilized, than their 
neighbours of the north, or of courſe lefs intitled 
to that name. But as every thing that falls from 
lo juſtly celebrated a writer, makes a great im- 
preſſion : I confeſs this etymon had ſuch weight 
with me, that I long conſidered the word Kaled 
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24 Of the Caledonians. 
as the root of Caledonii, This led me further into 
the ſubject; and I ſubmit to the world, with great 
deference to the great merit of Camden, the ad- 
ditional obſervations I have made. 
 KALED +}, in both the antient Britiſh ard 
Galic languages, ſignifies hard. In both theſe 
languages in, or yn, ſignifies a country. From the 
monoſyllable in comes the diminutive innis, which 
in the Welſh and Galic is of the ſame import 
with the Engliſh word z/land. By joining Kaled and 
in together, we have Caledin, a rough and moun- 
tainous country; which is exactly the fignification | 
of Alba *, the only name by which the Highland- 
ers diſtinguiſh Scotland to this day.—This ety- 
mon of Caledonia is at leaſt plauſible : but I muſt 
confeſs that the derivation given by Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, the tranſlator of the poerns of Offian, 
is more ſimple and natural. 

Tre Highlanders, as he juſtly obſerves, call 
themſelves Cael. That diviſion of Scotland which 
they poſſeſs they univerſally call Caeldoch, that is 
to ſay, the country of the Cael or Celtes. The 
Romans, by a tranſpoſition of the letter J, in Cach 
and changing the harſh ch of doch, into an har- 


— 


+ See Bullets Memoires ſur la lang. Celt. under the word 
Kaled. 15 | 

That this is the proper ſignification of Aba, ſhall be ſhewn 
in the ſequel of theſe diſſertations. If the etymon given here 
of Caledonia ſhould appear a juſt one, I ſhall make no difficul- 
ty in ſuppoſing that the Calydonia of Greece is derived from 
the ſame Celtic ſource. Atolia, of which the Grecian Ca- 
lydonia was a part, was a very mountainous country. Three 
mountains in particular there, Taphioſus, Chalcis, and Cora, 
were, according to Strabo, iramenſely high. The face of the 
country was very rugged, and the inhabitants hardy. Home! 
gives the characteriſtical epithet of rocky to Calydon, the cap. 
zal of that country. Hom, Iliad. xi. ver. 640. 
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monious termination, formed the name of Cale- 
donia. From this etymon ariſes an obſervation, 
of which we ſhall make uſe in the ſequel of theſe 
diſſertations. | 

DuRiNG the invaſions of the Romans, we find 
many other tribes, beſides the Caledonians and 
Mæatæ, in the north of Britain; though probably 
they were no more than ſubdiviſions of thoſe two 
illuſtrious nations. Every one of thoſe tribes were 
governed by an independent chief, or petty King. 


In Cæſar's time there were no leſs than four ſuch 


chieftains in Kent, and each 6f them veſted with 
regal authority. The political government of Ca- 
ledonia was, in Domitian's reign, much the ſame 
with that of Kent during Cæſar's proconſulſhip. 
Wren the tribes of North Britain were attack- 
ed by the Romans, they entered into aſſociations, 
that by uniting their ſtrength, they might be the 
more able to repel the common enemy. The 
particular name of that tribe, whict# either 1ts 
ſuperior power or military reputation placed at the 
head of the aſſociation, was the general name gi- 
ven by the Romans to all the confederates. 
HeNcCe it is, that the Mæatæ and Caledonians 
have ingroſſed all the glory which belonged in 
common, though in an inferior degree, to all the 
other nations ſettled of old in North Britain. It 
was for the ſame zeaſon that the name of Mæatæ, 
was entirely forgotten by foreign writers after 
the third century, and that of the Caledonians 


themſelves but feldom 1 after the fourth. 
Tur Meate, we have älre 
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diviſion of the country *. To the north of the 
Firths the ſame writer aſſigns their reſpective places 
to the Caledonii, Epidii, Carini, Cante, Loge, and 
ſeveral other ſmall tribes. Without inſiſting upon 
the probability that Ptolemy, an Egyptian, was 


not ſo minutely acquainted with the internal ſtate 


of Britain as he pretends, at a time when the 
north of Europe was fo little known to men of 
letters, we ſhal! take it for granted, that all thoſe 
nations he mentions were of the ſame original 
itock ; and to avoid confuſion, I ſhall, for the 
future, comprehend them all under the general 
name of Caledonians. 

Tacitus divides the inhabitants of Britain in- 
to three claſſes; the Caledonians, Silures, and 
thoſe who inhabited the coaſt next to Gaul. He 
endeavours to trace thoſe three nations to others 
on the continent, from whom he ſuppoſed they 
had derived their origin. The Caledonians he 
concludes, from the ſize of their bodies, and the 
colour of their hair, were of a Germanic extrac- 
tion. Though it muſt be confeſſed that this con- 
cluſion is far from being deciſive, from thoſe two 
circumſtances; yet there are many collateral ar. 
guments which corroborate the opinion of that great 
hiſtorian. Theſe, in ſome future diſſertation, | 
may throw together, and leave the whole to the 


judgment of the public. 


„* This the author has done, in a diſſertation, intitled, A 
parallel between the Caledonians and Ancient Germans, which 
13 printed in this work. 
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'* Ptolem. lib iii. c. 10. 
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DISSERTATION III. 


Of the Picts. That they were the Poſterity 
of the Caledonians. 


IR GIL ' s obſervation, that Italy often 
changed its name, is equally applicable to the 
T reſt of the kingdoms of Europe. That migrating 
F diſpoſition which poſſeſſed mankind in their bar- 
barous ſtate, occaſioned, of old, iuch revolutions 
Wand intermixture of nations, that no appellation of 
any country was permanent. 

BRITAINS, Caledonians, Mæatæ, Barbarians, 
Wand unconquered nations, are the names conſtantly 
given to the old inhabitants of North Britain, by 
Tacitus, Herodian, Dio, Spartian, Vopiſcus, and 
other antient writers. The ſucceſſors of theſe 
Britains, Caledonians, Mæats, and Barbarians, are 
Nealled Picts, Scots, and Attacots, by ſome Roman 
unters of the fourth century. The cauſe of this 
| change of names is, at this diſtance of time, little 
underſtood. Some Engliſh antiquaries affirm, that 
Wthe old Caledonians were gradually exhauſted in 
their wars with the Romans: that ſome foreign 
$<olonies occupied their almoſt depopulated country: 
and that theſe foreigners either aſſumed or received 
the name of Picts. If 2 ſnould lead us to 

quire from what quarter of the world theſe ſo- 
reigners, 
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reigners came; Biſhop Stillingfleet has already 

affirmed, that the Cher /oneſus Cimbrica, a part 9 

the modern Denmark, was their original Country, 

He has alſo told us, that they ſettled firſt in Cale. 

donia about the middle, or rather near the end ct 

the third century. 

Tux queſtion now is, whether this ſyſtem is wel 
founded, or whether we have better reaſon to be. 
keve that the Picts were the rea] offspring of the 
old Caledonians ? | 

BzroRE this queſtion can be fairly reſolved, it 
will be proper to review the hiſtory of North Br. 
tain, from the death of Severus to the reign d 
Conſtantius. Several eminent antiquaries ſay, that 
it was under the reign of this emperor the Pitts 
Scots, and Attacots, began to make any conſide. 
rable figure in this iſland. 

Soon after the death of Severus, Antoninus Ct 
racalla, his ſon, entered into a negotiation with 
the Barbarians of Britain, and gave them peace 
upon receiving hoſtages. This, in ſubſtance, is 
the account given by Herodian, of the manner i 
which Antoninus put a period to the Caledonian 
war. He has not explained the conditions of the 
peace. But as he ſays, that Severus, oppreſſed 
with age, cares, and an inveterate diſtemper, had 
not been able to finiſh the war, and that his fon, 
on whom the command of the army employed in 
North Britain had devolved, was little folicitous 

about the further proſecution or ſucceſs of that wat, 

14 it may be taken for granted, that the Caledonia 

| were far from being exhauſted when the peace wi 

| N ratified. 

. Ir we chuſe to follow Dio's account of this wat 

we can hardly believe that the Caledonians ſuſtained 


| any conſiderable loſſes either before or after ti: 
. deati 
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death of Severus. If it be true that Severus de- 
prived the Caledonians or their allies of their arms, 
and ſome portion of their territories, it is no leſs 
$ ©, that the Caledonians and Mæats took up arms 
EF with one accord, upon receiving the news of the 
W cmperor's indiſpoſition. 
= AFTER his death, Caracalla and Geta, his two 
W ſons, agreed in giving them peace upon very ho- 
W nourable and advantageous terms. This peace 
vas ignominious to the empire in every article, 
W cxccpting that relating to the hoſtages. For the 
W two brothers reſigned to the Barbarians all the ad- 
W vantages for which Severus and his predeceſſors 
had been fo eagerly contending. 

Tax affairs of North Britain were totally neg- 
lected for a long time after Antoninus and Geta 
had quitted this iſland. The empire was torn in 
pieces by tyrants; and thoſe wao aſſumed the 
purple wanted leiſure, inclination, or ſpirit, to 


men among them, Aurelian, Probus, and Diocle- 
naa, were too much employed elſewhere to execute 
ſuch a deſign. 

lx is true, Carauſius uſurped the ſovereignty 
Jof South Britain in that period: but it may be 
W doubted whether he repaired the old Roman wall 
W which ſtood between Clyde and the Forth; whe- 
cher he fortified that wall with ſeven caſtles ; whe- 
W ther he built that ancient edifice vulgarly called 
b Arthur's oven, on the bank of the river Carron ; 
Wor whether he erected a triumphal arch in the 
neighbourhood of that river, to perpetuate the 


memory of a ſignal victory which he had obtained 
. 


oer the Barbarians of North Britain. All theſe 
Nrotable actions, together with the ety mon given of 
1 Carron t, 


make any new attempts on Caledonia. The ableſt 
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30 The Pifts—the Poſterity. | 
Carron f, reſt entirely on the authority of the f 
bulous Nennius ; or upon the credit of his equally 
fabulous interpolator. | * 
AFTER Carauſius and Allectus, his ſucceſſor in 
the uſurpation, were ſlain, Conſtantius Chlorus 
on whom Britain, together with the other Weſter 
provinces of the empire, had devolved, upon th: 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, came 
into this ifland, This Emperor formed a refoly. 
tion of ſubduing the Caledonians, though he hal 
other affairs of much greater importance to mind; 
but he died at York before he had time to carry he 
deſign into execution. | | 
ConSTANTINE, Who commonly goes under 
the name of Great, ſucceeded his father Conſtan. 
tius in the imperial dignity, and aſſumed the pur- 
ple in Britain. But being, as it is natural to ſup- 
poſe, impatient to take poſſeſſion of the capital, it 
is certain that he loſt no time to acquire either nes 
territories or laurels in Caledonia. The idle pane 
gyrics of Eccleſiaſtics are the only authorities If 


other in the beginning of his reign , nor did he ever, 
after putting a period to the civil war, return 1nto 
Britain. „ 
Tux province of Britain fell, upon the death d 
Chlorus, to his fon Conſtantine ; and it is certain 
that the Caledonians were neither exhauſted not 
even moleſted by Roman legions under his ſhot 


——_— 


+ To ſuppoſe that Carron comes from Carauſius is 2 ve! 
puerile conceit, though probably the only foundation of the 
curious anecdotes related by Nennius. The name of that rv 
is a Galic one; which ſignifies a evinding river. According 
we find ſeveral Cartons in North Britain; and one of them " 
the Weſtern diſtrict of Roſsſhire, where Carauſius confeſſed 
never was. : 
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Wrcign. His ambition inſpired him with very dif- 
W fcrent views. He made war on his brother Con- 
W tans, at no great diſtance from the ſeat of the 
Roman empire, and was ſlain by his generals in 
battle near Aquileia . This event ſubjected 


© accompanied by his brother Conſtantius, came in 
Wpcrſon to vifit his new territories. But it does not 
WW: ppear that either of the brothers did penetrate as 
far as Caledonia, Two declamatory writers of 
What age, who ſpeak of this expedition in a very 
« Migh tone t, ſeem to reſolve the glory of it into the 
icdory obtained by Conſtans and Conſtantius over 
be Britiſh ocean, during the winter ſeaſon: a feat 
which, according to the opinion of one of theſe 
Wuthors, was never performed before, nor ever to 
WD: performed afterwards, 
ConsTaNs was murdered in Spain, after a 
Wcign of ſeventecn years, by the party of Magnen- 
us, who aſſumed the purple in Gaul, and drew 
ever Britain to his fide. It is not probable that 
ver this uſurper had any diſputes with the Cale- 
ME onans. Conſtantius made war upon him with- 
Put any intermiſſion, during the whole courſe of 
B's ſhort reign, and brought him at laſt, after the 
is of leveral battles, to the neceſũty of laying 
iolent hands upon himſelf. Upon the death of 
lagaentius, Britain, together with all the other 
bellious provinces of the empire, ſubmitted to 
onſtantius. 
Frou this review of the hiſtory of Rome, in fo 
„gras it is connected with that of North Britain, 
om the death of Severus to Conſtantius, ſeveral 


* 


u Forrop. J. x. 
Lian. in Bas. Julius Firm. de error. profan. &c. : 
queſtions 


WPritain to Conſtans; and it is allowed that he, 
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queſtions will naturally reſult. In what Emperor: 
reign were the Caledonians fo exhauſted or degene. 


rated to ſuch a degree as to yield up their country, 4 


their freedom, and their reputation, to a colony, 


or even an army of Scandinavian rovers? In wha 


period of time happened thoſe devaſtations by 


thirty tyrants overcome them ? 


As therefore there is no ground for ſiippoſing 
that the Caledonians were annihilated or even 
much weakened by the legions, generals and Em- 
perors of Rome, it is far from being credible tha 


an army ſufficient to overcome or extirpate them, 


could be tranſported from the Cimbrica Cherſore. 


which they were exhauſted ? Were they either 
annihilated or reduced to a ſtate of incurable deb. 
lity by Severus, or by his ſons Caracalla and Geta 
Did Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, or Max. 
iminus, did any of the ſucceeding Emperors « i 


ſus, in the third century. Every body knows 


what little progreſs navigation had made at tha 
time in the North of Europe. A few long boats 
which were the only craft the Scandinavians cou 


be ſuppoſed to have, were very inadequate for th 


purpoſe of carrying armies acroſs the Germuſſ 


OCcan. 


THE improbability of a great migration of thi 
kind, at that period, is ſtrengthened by the ſilence 
of antient writers of credit on that head. It 
therefore too precipitate in any modern antiquar, 


to give his authority to a. fiction, ſo contrary to i 


the ideas we can form of the ſtate of the North «Ml 


Europe, in thoſe times. The opinion of Camdet, 
the moſt learned as well as moſt candid of the at 


tiquaries of England, is deciſive on this ſubjed 2 
After mature conſideration of this new ſyſtem i 


Humphrey Lhud, he was far from believing ” 5 
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the Pits were an upſtart nation, or a colony of 
foreigners firſt ſettled in Britain in the courſe of the 
third century. Cambden's opinion was, that the 


Caledonians, ſo far from being extirpated by the 
Romans, or any other enemy, had multiplied to 
ſuch a degree, that their own country became too 
narrow for them: and it is to this cauſe he attri- 


butes, chiefly, the frequent incurſions they made 
into the Roman province “. 


Cambden's Brit, 
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DISSERTATION IN 
Of the Pictiſh Monarchy. 


| HE countries, of which the greateſt mona. 
chies in Europe are now compoſed, wer 
antiently divided into ſeveral ſmall dynaſties and 
petty republics. Men, whoſe ſuperior ſtrength of 
body or mind raiſed them, on ſignal occaſions, u 
the head of the community, were firſt dignified 
with the pompous title of royalty. Their auth» 
rity and power were originally, however, confined 
within limits extremely circumſcribed. Abſolut: 
government is never eſtabliſhed in the firſt ſtage 
of ſociety. It is after a ſeries of ages that th: Wa 
paſſions of the human mind are ſufficiently mel- 
lowed down to ſubmit calmly to the dictates « 
deſpotiſm, and to wait with patience the tediow 
operations of an extenſive government. 5 
MANKIND, in their uncultivated ſtate, thoug 
averſe to that tyranny which ſometimes atterd 
monarchy, were incapable of any other form «IM 
government. A republican ſyſtem is too philoc Wl 
phical for the ſavage to comprehend it propei 
I might have ſaid, though the obſervation is fr 
from being favourable to the dignity of hum 
nature, that it is too noble for even civilized com 


munities long to preſerve it among them. I ſl 
D 
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BS rot therefore heſitate to pronounce, that monarchy 
is the moſt natural government for mankind. — 
We accordingiy learn, from the moſt antient ac- 
counts we have of every nation, in their earlieſt 
ſtate, that monarchy was univerſally eſtabliſhed 
among them. | | 
We find, from Homer, that antient Greece 
was divided into an immenſe number of petty 
$ dynaſties. The fame kind of government pre- 
W vailed of old, in Gaul, Italy, Spain, and Germa- 
ny. Britain, at the time of Cztar's invaſion, was 
governed by a number of little independent Prin- 
ces; and from the accounts given of Caledonia by 
Tacitus, Dio, and Ptolemy, we may conclude 
vith certainty, that it was compoſed of many 
WE ſmall ſtates, unconnected with one another, and 
WS without any one bond of union, excepting that 
WS which aroſe from their common danger. 
= Garcacus and Argetecoxus are the only Ca- 
ledonian Princes expreſly mentioned in hiſtory. 
be firſt was no more than the Generaliſſimo of a 
powerful confederacy, though ſuperior in birth and 
renoun to the other Caledonian Princes who 
bought againſt Agricola. The ſecond was little 
wore than a petty King or Chieftain *; for the 
W ſpirited reply made by his wife to the Empreſs 
Julia ſeems to be the only thing that has preſerved 
bis memory from oblivion. 
Io aſcertain that all the inhabitants or territo- 
res of Caledonia were governed by one monarch, 
n any one period of time before the beginning of 
de ninth century, is extremely difficult, if not 
r abſolutely impoſſible. And if it were true that 
m fe Picts were a great people before the Scots were 
W — 
= * Xiphil. in Severo. 
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Ci-2 ſettled 
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ſettled in Britain, it is far from being certain that 
thoſe Picis were governed by general monarchy in 
any carly pericd. 

AbAMN AN, abbot of Iona, is the fiiſt that men. 
ticas any Pictiſb King, and the oldeſt author after 
him is Bede. We are told by theſe two writers, 
that St. Columba converted Brudius, King of the 
Picts, to the Chriſtian faith; and we learn further 
from Bede, that Brudius was a moſt powerful 
prince, and that Columba came into Britain in the i 
year of the vulgar æra five hundred and ſixty-five, 
If there were any Pictiſſi Kings before that period 
Pictiſn Kings poſſeſſed of extenſive dominions, or Wh 
monarchs of Caledonia, we have no genuine record Wh 
to aſcertain their very names. | 

Bur the loſs ariſing from the ſilence of antien Wk 
writers is perhaps more than fully compenſated by WR 
the accounts given of the Pictiſn Kings, and the 1 
antiquity of the Pictiſh monarchy, by the Senne 7 
chies or hiſtorians of Ireland. We are told by Wl 
them, that the Pitiſh monarchy began at the 
ſame time with that of their own country, that“ 
to ſay, thirteen, or at leaſt eleven whole centuris Wh 
before the birth of Chriſt e. They aſſure us fur 
ther, that the Picts had a ſucceſſion of ſeventy 
Kings, from Catbluan, who was cotemporary wil 
Heremon the firſt Iriſh monarch, to Conſtantine, 
who reigned about the end of the eighth century, 

THrovGH the Scots hiſtorians took care not ro Wi 
too much honour to the Pictiſn nation, yet 1 
ſeems they found themſelves under a neceſſity « WP: 
granting that the Picts were ſettled early in B. 


— 
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tain; and that they had a ſucceſſion of fifty- eight, 
or at leaſt fifty-two Kings “. 
ar Pictiſh nation was totally ſubdued by the 
W Scots in the ninth century, and their name has 
been ſwallowed up by that of the conquerors with 
W whom they were incorporated. Did any conſide- 
Wr2ble body of that people exiſt now, it is more 
chan probable that ſome of them would lay claim 
to the honour of remote antiquity, and boaſt of a 
very long ſeries of monarchs, like the Scots, Iriſh, 
Wand every other European nation. But though the 
WPicts have been extinct for many ages back, they 
are found in Father Innes, the author of the 
ritical Effay, not only a moſt zealous friend, 
hut as able an advocate to plead their cauſe, 
Ks perhaps any one their nation could have pro- 
Wl uced. £ 
Ir is well known that Innes has been at great 
Wpains, though born a Scotiman, to annihilate no 
eſs than forty Scottiſh Kings. He was ſenſible 
bat many of the abettors of the high antiquities 
f Scotland would be diſpleaſed with the wanton 
ttempt he made to rob them of their antient 
onarchs, to whom they had, at leaſt, an old 
eeſcriptive right. But he found out a method of 
| {Wnaking ample amends for this injury: inſtead of 
Norty or thirty-nine ideal monarchs, and theſe no 
nore than petty Kings, had they actually exiſted, 
e has given his country an indiſputable right to 
Prty powerful ſovereigns of the truly antient 
ictiſn line; and he has been at no little trouble to 
Nemonſtrate, that the Scots of modern times are as 
uch intereſted in theſe Pictiſh monarchs, as they 
Huld be in the antient Kings of their own nation, 


_—_— 


* See Innes's Crit. Eſſ. p. 108. 
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in a ſnare fo very viſible, or idle enough to be put 


who are placed between the firſt and ſecond Fer. 
gus. | 

Ix xs could not poſſibly believe that the anti. 
quaries of Scotland were to blind as to be caught 


off with a compliment fo vain and illuiory. That 
writer could not have imagined, without a manifci i 
ſelf· contradiction, that the very names of ſo mary i 
crowned heads, from Cathluan, the founder of the 
Pictiſn monarchy, to Dreſt, in whoſe time th: if 
goſpel was preached by St. Ninian to the Pits, 
could have been preſerved without the knowleds: 
of letters, preſerved in the rhimes of bards, ai 
the traditionary ſtories of fennachies. 

He could not have ſeriouſly entertained fuch ꝝ 
opinion, and at the ſame time ſee very good re: 
ſons for deſtroying ſo many Scottiſh and li 
Kings promiſcuouſly, and without any mere, 
whoſe exiſtence depended on a fimilar authority. 

Bur why were the Scottiſh Kings deftroyel, 
and the Pictiſn monarchs ſpared ? Why, becaut]a 
the annaliſts, hiftorians, ſennachies and antiquam i 
of Ireland are univerſally agreed that the Pidi 
monarchy is coeval with their own; and lib 
writers cannot be ſuſpected of diſhoneſty or igi6 
rance in a matter of this kind.- * They had u 
private motives of their own, to invent this ſtan 
of the antiquity of the Pictiſn ſettlement a 
monarchy, They would not, without a necellt 
put a foreign people upon a level with their on 
in the two advantages upon which they chich 
valued themſelves : and hence it follows, that ii 
Iriſh writers muft have had good information! 
this affair .“ 
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IT is amazing how Innes could have prevailed 
with himſelf to follow 'Iriſh guides through the 
impenetrable darkneſs of the Pictiſh antiquities. 
He himſelf has been at extraordinary pains to 
prove that theſe guides are, of all others, the 
blindeſt and moſt faithleſs : if ſo, how can they 
who adopt their doctrine hinder themſelves from 
ſuſpecting both their honeſty and intelligence? 
There is, no ſmall difficulty in explaining the mo- 
tives by which the inventors of hiſtorical fable, in 
the ſeveral ages and countries of the world, are 
led to frame and publiſh their fictions. 

Bur the writers of Ireland had it ſeems a pri- 
vate view, though a ſomewhat remarkable one, 
for carrying up the antiquity of the Pictiſn mo- 
narchy to ſo great a height. Keating affirms, that 
it was from Ireland the Picts got their wives when 
they went to ſettle in Britain . Other Hibernian 
hiſtorians inform us, that Cathluan was married 
to one of thoſe wives ; . that the firſt monarch of the 
Pictiſn line, and all his Pictiſn ſubjects, ſwore, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, to devolve the govern- 
ment of the country they were to ſubdue upon the 
iſſue of thoſe Hibernian women, and to continue 
it with them for ever. Why an oath became ne- 
ceſſary in a caſe Where the Picts muſt, in the na- 
ture of things, leave their territories to their pro- 
geny by the Iriſh ladies, as they had no other 
women, I ſhall leave to the Mileſian ſennachies to 
determine. 

Ix Es endeavours to perſuade us, that tradi- 
tion, without the help of letters, might have pre- 
lerved the names of the ſeventy PiCtiſh Kings. 
Why then could not tradition preſerve at leaſt the 


* Gen. Hiſt. of Irel. p. 62, 
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names of the Kings who governed the weſtern 
parts of. Caledonia before Fergus the ſecond ? 


| And what could hinder the Iriſh from preſerving, 


by means of the ſame oral chronicle, the names of 


all the monarchs or provincial Kings who reigned 


in their iſland before the time of Leogaire and &. 
Patric ? All theſe depend upon the ſame degree of 
authority, and muſt ſtand or fall together. 

I'T is to be obſeryed, that the account given by 
the Iriſh ſennachies and annaliſts of the Pictiſh 
nation and Pictiſh Kings, differs eſſentially from 
that taken by Innes from his Pictiſn Chronicle, and 
the Regiſter of the Priory of St. Andrews *. Ac- 
cording to the P/alter Caſhel, quoted by Keating t, 
and according to the books of Lecan, quoted by 
O Flaherty j, Cathluan the ſon of Gud muſt be 
placed at the head of the Pictiſn royal line. But 
according to the catalogue publiſhed by Innes, 


Cruithne the ſon of Cinge was the founder of the 


PiEtiſh monarchy. The P/alier Caſhel and the 
book of Lecan are the two moſt valuable monu- 
meats of literary antiquity of which the Iriſh 
nation. can boaſt ; and if any ſtreſs can be laid on 
the authority of theſe, Gud the father of Cathluan, 
and generaliſſimo of the Picts, after killing his 
maſter Policornus, came all the way from Thrace 
into Ireland, where he and his people were very 
kindly received by Criomtban King of Leinſter, 
and by Heremon monarch of the whole iſland. But 
Innes contends, that the Picts were of a Britiſh, 
and conſequently of a Gauliſh extraction : nor was 
he credulous enough to admit on the aùthority of 

* Keat. Gen. Hiſt. of Irel. p 60, 61, 62. 

+ Crit. Eſſay, p. 134, &c. 798. 

|| Flaherty Ogygia'Dom. p. 190. 
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Iriſh records, that Gud or Cathluan, Cinge or 
Cruithne, had been regicides, or come from * 


Thrace. | 
Or the Pictiſh monarchs, whoſe names are enu- 


merated in the catalogues exhibited by Innes, we 


have no leſs than five, every one of whom wore 


the crown of Caledonia longer by twenty years 
than the famous Arganthonius reigned over Tar- 
teſſus. Each of theſe Pictiſh monarchs held the 


ſcepter a whole century; and one of them had the 
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honour of equalling a very celebrated Iriſh * King 
in proweſs. He tought one hundred battles, or 
rather put a happy period to a hundred wars. His 
name was Druſt. He reigned in the beginning of 
the fifth age, and in his time the goſpel was firſt 
preached to the Picts by St. Ninian. The Kings 
who filled the throne of Caledonia before this Druſt, 
had, for the moſt part, the good fortune to have 
reigned longer, by very great odds, than any other 
race of princes that ever exiſted ſince the days of 
the fabulous Egyptian monarchy. 

Taz oldeſt domeſtic record that can pretend to 
throw any light on the hiſtory of Caledonia, is a 
{mall treatiſe publiſhed by Innes, in the Appendix 
to his Critical Eſſay t. This treatiſe muſt have 
been written about two hundred years before 
Fordun's Scotichronicon. The author had his 
materials from Andrew biſhop of Caithneſs, who 
was cotemporary with King David the faint, and 
was a prelate of a very great reputation for ſanc- 
ity, and hiſtorical knowledge. The treatiſe ſays, 
upon the biſhop's authority, that the Pitts reigned 


9 


* The famous Con Ceud-chathach of the Iriſh ſennachies. 
{ The title of this little treatiſe is, De ſitu Aibaniz, &c. &c. 
dee the Appendix to the Crit. Eſſay, Numb. I. 
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over all Albany, throughout a ſeries of one thou- 
ſand three hundred and fixty years, or at leaft one 
thouſand and ſeventy. But the learned prelate 
told the author of this treatiſe, that Albany was 
of dd divided into ſeven kingdoms, «ach of 
which had a ſovereign of its own ; and that every 
one of theſe ſovereigns had a petty King under 
him. The moſt antient of thoſe ſovereigns was 
called Ennegus, if the biſhop deſerves any credit. 

In ſhort, the hiſtory of thoſe Pictiſn monarchs 
who reigned over Caledonia before St. Ninian's 
time, is no leſs dubious than that of thoſe forty 
Scottiſh Kings whom Innes has been at fo much 
pains to eraze from the lift of Scots Kings. We 
may therefore venture to affirm, that it is impoſſi- 
ble to prove, from any probable hiſtory, that the 
Pics were governed by any general Kings before 
the time of Fergus the fon of Bow; ſuppoſing that 
time to be the true æra of the commencement of 
the Scottiſh monarchy. If the Scots of: modem 
times will, at all events, have fpurious or nominal 
Kings in the liſt of their monarchs, Fergus the 
fon of Ferchard, and his thirty-nine immediate 
ſucceſſors, will anſwer their purpoſe much better 
than Chruidne and his ideal deſcendants. 

Tus generality of the Scots hiſtorians place 
the beginning of the Scottiſh monarchy in the age 
of Alexander the Great. Every impartial judge 
will allow, that Innes has totally deſtroyed that 
of their ſyſtem . But had Innes been con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, or had he purſued thoſe prin- 
ciples from which he argued fo ſucceſsfully againſt 
the antiquity of the Scottiſh monarchy, it ſeems 
plain, that he would have likewiſe demoliſhed 
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that of the Pictiſn nation. The authority of the 
Pflter Caſhel, the book of conqueſts, the book 
with the ſhowy cover, and other Iriſh chronicles, 
2 imaginary or inviſible, would have gone for 
nothing with him: and had thoſe Pictiſn chroni- 
cles mentioned by Andrew biſhop- of Caithneſs 
been extant in his time, we have great reaſon to 
believe that he would have found himſelf under 

\ the neceſſity of admitting that they'contained little 
more than ill digeſted legends. 

Bxupivs, a prince cotemporary with St. Co- 
lumba, is the firſt Pictiſn King expreſsly men- 
tioned by any writer of credit. It is impoſſible to 
aſcertain what figure his anceſtors made in Cale- 
donia, and who were his predeceſſors in the throne 
of Pictavia. We know little concerning thoſe 
Pictiſn Kings who facceeded Brudius. Bede in- 
forms us, that during the reign of one of them, 
the Picts killed Egfred King of Northumberland 
in battle, and deſtroyed the” -greateſt part of his 
army. The venerable hiſtorian paſſes over in fi- 
lence the name of the Pictiſn monarch in whoſe 
time this great event happened. The continuator 
of Nennius calls him Brudius, and adds further, 
that he commanded the Picts in that glorious and 
deciſive battle. Bede ſpeaks of another Pictiſh 
King, for whom he had a particular regard, though 
tor a very indifferent reaſon. The name of that 
favorite monarch was Naitan. It was to him that 
Ceolfrid, abbot of Wiremouth, wrote his famous 
letter concerning Eaſter and the Tonſure; 2 
letter in which Bede himſelf had very probably 
a principal hand. Roger Hoveden and Si- 
meon of Durham mention two other Pictiſn 
Kings, under the disfigured names of Onnuft and 

Kinoth * : 
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Kinoth * - and the ſum total of their hiſtory, as 
far as it has been recorded by theſe writers, is, 
that Onnuſt died in the year 761, and that Kinoth 
gave a kind reception to Alfred of Northumber. 
land, who had been expelled his Kingdom about 
the year 774. The accounts given by the Scots 
hiſtorians of ſeveral other Pictiſh Kings cannot 
much be depended on. Some of them were miſ- 
informed or led aſtray by inveterate prejudices, or 
too ready to believe legendary tales; while others, 
poſſeſſed indeed of a great ſhare of learning, choſe 
to embelliſh their hiſtories with fictions of their 
own, or to make room for the fables which had 1 
been invented by their predeceſſors. The ſtories 
told by the Britiſh hiſtorians, Geoffrey of Mon- 


mouth, and the author of the Eulogium, con- ; 
cerning Roderic a Pictiſn King, concerning Fu- . 
genius, another prince of the ſame nation, and 
concerning the three Pictiſh colonies eſtabliſhed in t 


North Britain, deſerve not the leaſt attention. 
The curious in ill-contrived legends of this kind ſ 
may be amply ſatisfied on that head, in archbiſhop -M » 


Uſher's antiquities t. a 
3 a mm — in 
* Their true names ſeem to be Hungus, Angus or Innis, and N 
Cineach or Kenneth. | ſt 
| Chap. xv. p. 300, &c. | h- 
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DISSERTATION. V. 


Of the Pi&tiſh Language. 


E are told by Bede, that the inhabitants of 
Britain in his time, both ſtudied and 
preached the goſpel in the lauguages of five dif- 
ferent nations, agreeably to the number of thoſe 
books in which the law of God was written. Theſe 
languages were the Saxon, Britiſh, Scottiſh, Pic- 
tiſh, and Roman “*. | 

From this paſlage of that venerable author, 
ſome have concluded, and with ſome appearance 
of juſtice, that the languages of the Britons, Scots 
and Picts, were eſſentially different. Bede lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Pictiſn nation. The 
monaſtery of Girwy, to which he belonged t, 
ſtood near the mouth of the Tine. He could not 
have been a ſtranger to the Britiſh tongue, how- 
ever much the Britons and Angles difagreed. He 
was perſonally well acquainted with many of the 
Iriſh Scots, and had a friendly partiality for their 
country. Beſides, he has given us ſome ſpecimens 
of his {kill in the Britiſh, Scottiſh, and Pictiſh 


* Bed Hiſt. Dcclef. lb. 1. cap 1. 
T Now Yarrow. | 
languages; 
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languages; ſo that his authority ſhould, accord. 
ing to the judgment of ſome very learned writers, 
weigh down all the arguments that, have been 
brought to prove that the Britiſh tongue was 
the ſame with the Pictiſh *, or that the 
Scotch and Pictiſn languages were eſſentially the 
ſame f. 

CAMBDEN ſeems to have had a profound ve- 
neration for Bede, and accordingly calls him * the 
* ornament of the old Engliſh nation.” But he 
took the liberty to differ from him in the affair 
now under conſideration, and was at no ſmal| 
trouble to prove, that the Britiſh and Pictiſh were 
the ſame identical language. 

Ir appears from that paſſage in Bede, on which 
ſo much ſtreſs is laid, in the preſent queſtion, and 
likewiſe from another part of his hiſtory, that the 

man had great ſatisfaction in finding that 
the number of languages ſpoken in this iſland 
correſponded exactly with the number of books 
in which the Moſaical law was written. Whe- 
ther a pious inclination to juſtify this very 
edifying parallel may not have in ſome de- 
ree influenced him to believe too haſtily that 
the Britiſh, Pictiſh, and Scottiſh languages were 
ſpecifically different, we ſhall leave undeter- 
mined. | 7 | 

Tux ſpecimens which Bede has given of his 
ſkill in the Scottiſh or Galic tongue will do him 
very little honour. His explanation of the local 
name Alcluith or Dumbarton, and his etymon 
of Dalreudini, argue too ſtrongly that his knov- 


— 
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+ Buchanan. 
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ledge of that language was extremely circum- 
ſcribed t. Ps 

IT is unneceſſary / to diſpute with vehemence 
this pious writer's-account of the languages which 
in his time prevailed in Britain. If an author of 
modern times ſhould aſſert, that the goſpel 1s now 
preached in Britain in five different languages, in 
the Welſh, in Galic, in French, in the Engliſh 
of Middleſex, and in the Scotch of Buchan, it 
may be preſumed that no reaſonab'e objections 
could be raiſed againſt the propriety of ſuch an 
aſſertion; however true it may be that the two 
languages laſt mentioned are in ſubſtance the ſame, 
and underſtood more than tolerably well by the 
Engliſh and Seots reciprocally. 

Ir is univerſally known that the Iriſh language, 
and the Galic of Scotland were originally the 
lame. But the pronunciation is fo different, that 
4 public declamation in the Iriſh of Connaught 
would be as little underſtood by a Highland au- 
dience, as a diſcourle in the Doric of Syracuſe 
would be by the Ionians of the leſſer Aſia, 

Ir we allow that the language of the Picts and 
Scots, of antient times, were as different from 
one another as the Doric and Ionie dialects of the 
Greek, we will do all reaſonable juſtice to Bede, 
and ſave the credit of his teſtimony. To grant 
more, would be too much indulgence, as ſhall ap- 
pear in the courſe of this diſſertation. 


IT 


t Alcluith, according to him, fignifies the rock above Clyde, 
ind Dalreudini the portion of Reuda. But in the Galic nei- 
cher Alcluith ſignifies a rock. nor Dalreudini a part or portion, 
though the learned author of the Archzologia Britannica ſays 
Utherwiſe, upon the faith of  Bede's authority. ) 

Ir 
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Ir is evident, that the names of moſt of the 
places in the Eaſtern diviſion of Scotland, which 
was of old the country of the Pits, have mani- 
feſtly a Galic origin. This is ſo well known that 
examples are altogether needleſs. Almoſt every 
village, river, hill and dale there, will furniſh à 
deciſive proof on this head “. 1 

Ir any one ſhould beg the queſtion, he may 
contend, that all theſe Galic names were framed 
by the Scots, after the extinction of the Pictiſh 
monarchy. And indeed the authority of Boece 
and Buchanan favour this opinion. Theſe hiſtori. 
ans maintain that Kenneth, the ſon of Alpin, who 
ſubverted the monarchy of Pictavia, divided that 
diſtrict, which went once under the name of Ho- 
reſtia, between two brothers Eneas and Mernus. 
From the firſt, ſay they, the diſtrict which now 
is called Angus, derived its name; and the county 
of Mearns was ſo called from the latter. 

Bur an author + much older than them, and 
even prior to Fordun himſelf, informs us, that 
Ennegus, the ZEneia of Boece, and the Angus of 
our time, received its name from Ennegus, the 
firſt Piftiſh King: and were it true that the names 
of villages, nvers, and mountains, in the Eaſtern 
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* We learn from a very old regiſter of the priory of St. An- 
drews *, that Kilrymont, which was the ancient name of St. 
Andrews, was in the days of Hungus, the laſt PiQiſh King of 
that name, called Mukroy/5, and the town now called Queens 
ferry, Ardchinnechain. But theſe two Pictiſn words are un- 
doubtedly Galic ; the firſt of them ſignifying, in that tongue, 
the wood, heath, or promontory of Swine ; and the ſecond, 
the peninſula of little Kenneth. | 

See Dalrymple's Collect. p. 122, 


Andrew, biſhop of Caithneſs. 
parts 
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parts of Scotland were altered by Kenneth Ma- 
calpin, and his ſucceſſors, we beg leave to aſk, 
How it came to paſs that the names,. of many 
Pictiſh Kings were exactly the ſame with others 
that were common among the ancient Scots, and 
continue to be fo among the Highlanders to this 
day ? Were theſe names too created after the ex- 
tinction of the PiQtiſh monarchy ? Or did the 
- conquerors give unheard of appellations to the 
Kings of the conquered nation, as well as new 
denominations to the ſeveral parts of their land ? 

Any one who chuſes to inveſtigate this matter, 
may conſult the two catalogues of the Pictiſh 
Kings, publiſhed by Innes ; and upon comparing 
their names with the true Galic names of the 
Scottiſh monarchs, as exhibited by the ſame au- 
thor, he ſhall immediately diſcover a perfect iden- 
tity in ſeveral inſtances “. TE | 

IT is impoſſible to prove, from any faithful 
record, that Kenneth M*Alpin introduced a new 
language among his new ſubjects, after he had 
united the PiCtiſh kingdom with that of the Scots. 

e was too wiſe a Prince to exterminate the brave 
and numerous people whom he had conquered, 
though ſome Scotuſh hiſtorians have been injudi- 


— 
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Aneoch or Kenneth, Oengus Ennegus. Angus or Fungus, 
Ein or Alpin. Urſen Eogen. Ewen or Eugenius, Urghu's or 
Fergus, Canaul or Conal, Caſtantine or Conſtantine, Dem'inail 
or Dovenald. All theſe names were the proper appellations of 
Pitiſh Kings: and the very ſame names are. found in the ca- 
talogues of the Scottiſh monarchs, every one of them except- 
ing Hungus, which is unqueſtionably a Gzlic one, and very 
common among the Scots Highlanders, of theſe and former 
times. It is proper to obſerve, that all the Pictiſn names now 
mentioned belong wholly to thoſe Piftiſh Kings who reigned 
ffter Brudius, St. Columba's convert. | 


cious 
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cious enough to believe ſo improbable a fiction. 
Kenneth was too ambitious to confine his views 
to North Britain. He endeavoured to extend his 
empire farther; and for that purpoſe invaded 
England fix different times *. For a Prince of ſuch 
a diſpoſition, it would have been extremely im- 
politic to extirpate a nation he had ſubdued, or 
to extinguiſh their language, had it differed from 
that of his own nation. | 
Wirnour endeavouring to produce examples 
from remote ages, we may conclude,from the preſent 
ſtate of the European tongues, that the inhabitants 
of mountainous countries are remarkably tenaci- 
ous of the language of their anceſtors. The Spa- 
niards near the bay of Biſcay, the French of Bre- 
tagne, the old Britons of North Wales, the wild 
Iriſh of Connaught, and many Highlanders near 
the heart of Scotland, ſtill retain the languages, 
of their remoteſt anceſtors. Neither ridicule, con- 
tempt, or the power of faſhion, which ſubdues 
every thing, have been able to extinguiſh thoſe 
languages. From this obſtinacy of all nations in 
retaining their reſpective tongues we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, ' that if the Pictiſn language had 
differed much from the Galic, it would, like the 
Biſcayan, Armorican, and old Scottiſh, have till 
preſerved its being in ſome corner or other of 
thoſe countries which a 4" to the Pictiſh nation. 
HsNRy, archdeacon of Huntingdon, expreſſes 
his aſtoniſhment to find that the Pictiſn tongue 
was in his time totally extinguiſhed, inſomuch 
that the accounts given of it by writers of 
former ages had the appearance of downright fic- 
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Dee Innes, Crit. Eſſay, p. 982. 
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tion, Henry wrote his hiſtory within leſs than 
four hundred years after the Pictiſn nation was in. 
corporated with the Scots. It is therefore matter 
of great ſurptize, that no veſtige of the Pictiſh 
tongue remained in his time, it it differed at all 
from the Galic of the Scots. The arguments 
which may be drawn from the archdeacon's teſti- 
mony is not more unfavourable to Buchanan's hy- 
potheſis than it is to that of the learned Camb- 
den, | 
Joux, prior of Hogulſted, another Engliſh hi 
totian, who had better opportunities of — 
the ſtate of North Britain than the archdeacon o 
Huntingdon, relates “ that the Pits made a very 
conſiderable figure in the army of David the Saint, 
during his diſputes with Stephen, King of Eng- 
land. The battle of Clitherbow, in which David 
obtained the victory, was fought, according to the 
prior +, by the Engiſh on one fide, and by the 
Scots aſſiſted by the Picts on the other. Before 
the battle of the ſtandard was fought, the Picts 
inſiſted with great vehemence on their hereditary 
right of leading the ven of the Scots army, and 
were gratified in their requeſt by the King t. It 
cannot be imagined that theſe Picts who held the 
poſt of honour in the Scottiſh armies had been 
perſecuted out of the uſe of their native language, 
nor can we ſuppoſe that they themſelves held it in 
ſuch contempr, as to abandon it voluntarily, 

Bur ſhould it be granted without any neceſ- 


Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. If. f. 
} Joan prior Hogulf. ad annum, 1138. 
t Rich. prior Hogulftad': 5 annum, 1136. 
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or loſt the language of their anceſtors, through 
the intercourſe they had for ſome ages with the 
Walenſes of Cumberland, the Saxops of Bernicia, 
and the Scots of Jarghael, it may be preſumed 
that the Picts of the North, the Picts of Murray 
particularly, would have preferved their native lan- 
guage long after the time of Henry of Hunting- 
don. The Picts of Murray, the Moravienſes of 
our old hiſtorians, had frequent diſputes with the 
poſterity of Malcolm Canemore, in vindication of 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by their Pictiſh 
anceſtors; and it may be taken for granted, that 
they would have likewiſe fought with great ſpirit 
for their language, if invaded or perſecuted : nor 
was it an ay matter to root that language from 
among them, though totally reduced to obedience 
in the thirteenth century, as the interior part of 
their country was full of mountains and inacceſſible 
faſtneſſes, | 

Ir is certain that the Picts were in a reſpect- 
able condition after the Duke of Normandy's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne of England. The great char- 
ter granted by that conqueror to his Engliſh ſub- 
jects affords an unqueſtionable proof of this fact. 
It is not therefore credible that either the Pictiſſ 
nation or Pictiſh tongue could have been entirely 
extinguiſhed in the time of the archdeacon of Hun- 
tingdon. he | 
Innes, as well as Cambden, is of opinion that 
the Pits ſpoke the Britiſh language. Theſe two 
eminent antiquaries agreed in believing that the 
Picts or Caledonians had originally migrated from 
South Britain, and that the Scots were of Iriſh ex- 
traction. To eſtabliſh thoſe ſyſtems, it became 


neceſſary for them to prove that the Britiſh we 
— the 
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the language of Scotland, and eſſentially differ- 
ent from the Gallic. But the arguments which 
they produce are far from being concluſive. _ 
CAMBDEN obſerves, and after him Innes, that 
Aber, a word denoting the mouth of a river, or 
the confluence of two rivers, was frequently pre- 
fixed to local names, in thoſe parts of Britain 
which the Picts poſſeſſed, and that the ſame word 
is very common in Wales to this day. This can- 
not be denied. - But the ſame word Aber is found 
in ſome parts of North Britain to which the Pictiſh 
empire did never extend. Lochaber is the name 
of a diſtrict in the Weſtern Highlands, which had 
always belonged to the Scots. EO 
SHOULD we ſuppoſe with Cambden, that the 
Iriſh went originally from South Britain, and alſo 
agree with him and Innes, that the Scots of Bri- 
tain are of Iriſh extraction, what could have hin- 
dered either of thoſe nations from uſing the word 
Aber like the Picts or Caledonians? Thelriſh might 
have very naturally borrowed that word and thou- 
ſands more from their Britiſh anceſtors, and the 
Scots from their Iriſh progenitors. But if the 
Iriſh, and of courſe the Scots, muſt be brought 
ſrom Spain, a notion which Innes inclined to be- 
lieve, the Cantabri and Artabri of Spain might 
have furniſhed the Iriſh, and conſequently Scots, 
with the word Aber, a word in which the two 
former nations, and therefore the two latter, were 
peculiarly intereſted. ook 
STRATH is another word which Cambden 
has gleaned up from among the remains of the 
Pictiſh tongue. It ſignifies, as he juſtly obſerves, 
a valley through which runs a river or brook. 
But among all the local names in thoſe Weſtern 
' - as High- 
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Highlands and iſles in which the Pitts were never 
ſettled, there is hardly any one ſo common as thoſe 
which have the word Strath prefixed to them: 
Nor is there any difficulty in finding the fame in- 
itial part of a local name in Ireland *. 

Fur only eng argument urged by the two 
pn ns in defence of their opinion, is founded 

a diſcovery which Bede has made for them. 
We are told by that writer, that penuabel ſigni- 
fies, in the Pictiſn language, the head of the wall, 
and very fortunately that word bears the ſame 
meaning in the Britiſh. But it is to be obſerved, 
that both Cambden and Innes were of opinion 
that Bede committed a miſtake, when he affirm- 
ed that the Britiſh and Pictiſn were different lan- 

uages. The ſame miſtake, which we may infer 
rom om them, aroſe from Bede's want of critical 
knowledge in the Britifh tongue, might have led 
him to think that penuabel was a Pictiſn word, 
when in reality it is Britiſh. 

Tux author of the Eulogium Britanniz informs 
us, that the ſame extremity of the Roman wall, 
which the Anglo-Saxon calles penuahel, went un- 
der the name 2 cenuahil in the Scottiſn tongue. 
Suppoſing then that Bede did not through miſtake 
give us the Britiſh name of the wall's end, inſtead 
of the PiCtiſh, the argument drawn by Cambden 
from pennahael proves with its full ſtrength no 
more than this, that the Pi&tiſh and Scottiſh 
tongues differed in the initial letters of one word. 
And ſhall we infer from that immaterial difference 
that they were two diſtinct languages? We might 
as well conclude that the Doric and Ionic dialects 


—— 


* Strathbane and Strabtane, and a hundred others. 
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of the Greek had no great relation to one an- 
other. We muſt likewiſe maintain that the Latin 
authors who wrote Caius Czfar, and Cneius Pom- 
peius, uſed a language different from thoſe who 
wrote Gaius Cæſar and Gneius Pompeius. | 

TroucH I contend for the identity of the 
pictiſn and Scottiſh tongues, I would be under- 
ſtood to mean no more than that theſe languages 
were reciprocally intelligible to the reſpeCtive na- 
tions by whom they were ſpoken. The Iriſh of 
Ulſter differs in a conſiderable number of words 
from that of Connaught, as does the Galic of the 
weſtern iſles from that of Sutherland or Aberdeen 
ſhire, But the immaterial variations in theſe ſe- 
veral idioms will never hinder one from affirming 
that the people of Cannaught and Ulſter ſpeak 
the ſame Iriſh, and all the Highlanders of Scot- 
land the ſame Galic. 

By the Pictiſn tongue I mean, in the whole 
courſe of this diſſertation, the language of the old 
Caledonians. If in the ſequel it ſhall appear, that 
the Scots as well as Picts were the genuine de- 
ſcendants of the Caledonians, there will be no dif- 
iculty in ſuppoſing that they ſpoke the ſame lan- 
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DISSERTATION VI 
of the Scots. 


TUWHOUGH it is well known that the modem 
French and Germans are deſcended of the an- 
tient Franks and Allemans, it is impoſſible to aſ- 
fign the period of time in which they made the 
firſt great figure in their reſpective countries, 
Before the middle of the third century, their very 
names were unknown to the writers of Greece and 
Rome. It is therefore no matter of ſurprize, that 
the Picts and Scots, who poſſeſſed but a corner cf 
a remote iſland, ſhould remain equally unknow! 
to hiſtorians till that period | 

EuMENtvUs, the panegyriſt, is the oldeſt writer 
who ſpeaks of the Picts, and Porphyrius, the phi- 
loſopher, is the firſt who makes any mention 
the Scots. It is well known that Porphyrius ws 
an implacable enemy to the Moſaic and Chriſta 
inſtitutions, and that he wrote with peculiar act 
mony againſt both. In one of his objections 
againſt the former, he took occaſion to ſpeak of 
the Scottiſh nations. The words. of that objection 
have been preſerved by St. Jerome, who tranſlated 
them into Latin, from the original Greek, ard 
they run in Engliſh thus: Neither has Brita 

%a province fertile in tyrants, nor have tit 
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« Scottiſh tribes, nor has any one of the barba- 
« rous nations, all around to the very ocean, 
« heard of Moles or the Prophets *.” _ 
CaMBDEN, Uſher, and ſeveral other eminent 
critics, have quoted this paſſage, as the language 
of the pagan philoſopher, without ever ſuſpecting 
its authenticity. But Innes is poſitive that it is 
Jerome's own invention. He ſays, * That this 
« paſſage is not Porphyrius's, but Jerome's own, 


| © this the epithet he gives to Britannia, of fertilis 


e provincia tyrannorum, ſeems to demonſtrate, 
For when Porphyrins, about A. D. 267. wrote 
the book rufe the Chriſtian religion to which 


gt. Jerome alludes in that paſſage, there had ſcarce 


* till then appeared from Britain any conſiderable 


« tyrant, or uſurper againſt the empire: whereas, 


« betwixt that year 267 and the year 41a, when 
st. Jerome wrote his letter to Cteſiphont, there 
« had riſen in Britain no leſs than ſeven tyrants ar 
« uſurpers.” After Innes had enumerated theſe 
tyrants, and obſerved that four of them were co- 
temporary with St. Jerome, he concludes, that 
Porphyrius had no real concern with the paſſage 
now under conſideration. 

Ix will appear hereafter, that Innes had parti- 
cular reaſons of his own for aſcribing this paſſage 
to Jerome. Had he acknowledged with other 
critics, that it belongs undoubtedly to Porphyrius, 
he would have pulled down his ſyſtem with his 
own hands, But whatever his motive may have 


been for giving the words in queſtion to the holy 
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* Neque enim Britannia, ſertilis provincia tyrannorum, et 
Scoticz gentes, omneſque uſque ad oceanum per circuitum bar- 
barz nationes, Moyſen Prophetaſque cogaoverant. Hicronym. 
Epiſt. ad Cteſiphont. „ 
| father 
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father, we ſhall in the mean time do full juftice 
to his argument, 
THe ancient writer, whoever he was, calls 
Britain, a province fertile in tyrants. If Porphy. 
rius was the real writer, it is certain that he wrote 
in Greek; and if he meant to ſay no more than 
that Britain was full of Kings, he ſurely wrote 
proper Greek in calling thoſe Kings Tupano, or ty. 
rants; nor would he have given us a falſe ac- 
count, had he affirmed that Britain was divided 
between many Princes. This was certainly the 
caſe, before the Romans ſubdued the beſt part of 
this iſland ; and the very character that an ancient 
author gives of Britain is, It abounds in nations, 
and Kings of nations *.“ | 
Bu T waving this conſideration, Innes had no 
authority for maintaining that our author ſpeaks 
of conſiderable tyrants or uſurpers in the empire, 
There is not a ſyllable in the paſſage before us 
concerning tyrants from Britain who uſurped the 
imperial . 

ME of the thirty tyrants who tore the Roman 
empire into pieces, after Gallienus had abandoned 
himſelf entirely to ſloth and ſenſuality, had, it is 
true, been governors of Britain, and had aſſumed 
the purple there. Among theſe tyrants were Lol- 
lianus, Victorinus, Poſthumus, Tetricus, and 
Maximus, whoſe coins were, in Cambden's time, 
ſeen more frequently in England than any where 
elſe. From that circumſtance, that excellent an- 
tiquary concluded, with great appearance of rea- 
ſon, that theſe uſurpers had been proprætors of 
Britain. He adds another to the number of ty- 
rants now mentioned, that is, Cornelius Lælianus, 


— 
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; pretended Emperor, whoſe coins are found in 
itain only“. TEE 

Ir cannot be aſcertained that Porphyrius wrote | 
s book againſt the Chriſtian religion in the year 

67. His maſter and friend Longinus, the critic, | 
as put to death by Aurelian the Emperor, who | 
lied about nine years after that period; and Por- | 


hyrius may have written the treatiſe, out of which 
erome quotes the paſſage in diſpute, ſome little 1 
me before the death of Aurelian, or the year 275. | 
ut ſuppoſing the date of the philoſopher's book 
> be preciſely. what Innes makes it, the learned 
fidel had a good deal of reaſon to ſay of Britain, 
hat it had been fertile in Kings 1n former ages, 
r fertile in tyrants in his own time f. 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the authority of that | 
ſage, in which the Scots are mentioned for the 
time, we are to inquire next, where that na- 
on, or the tribes who went under that name, 
ere ſettled. 
Ir muſt be allowed that Porphyrius has not 
ficiently cleared up this point. But archbiſhop 
ſer was ſurely too haſty in affirming that the 
loſopher places the Scottiſh nation without Bri- 
iu, that is to ſay, ſomewhere elſe rather than in 
at iſland t. The Scots were without Britain, in 
eſenſe, and within it, in another, at the very 
me when Porphyrius wrote againſt Chriſtianity. 
te very learned primate could not have been ig- 
rant that the generality of Greek and Latin 
thors have appropriated the name Britannia to 
at part of the iſland which had been ſubdued by 


* Camden's Brit. Rom. 

dee Tribellius Pollio's little book on the thirty Tyrants. 

+ Uſer. Antiquit, lib. xv. p. 380. 
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the Romans. Tacitus obſerves, in the very he 
ginning of his hiſtory, that Britain had been lf 
to the empire, and was ſoon recovered, Clauda 
1 itroduces Britannia to Stilicho, with a moſt hun. 
ble and grateful addreſs in her mouth, for the c 
ſential ſervices done to her by that able genen 
who drove away the Picts and Scots from her te: 
ritories: and Eede has frequently confined th 
name Britanui to the proyincials, in contn 
diſtinction to the Picts and their allies. All thy 
is undeniably true; and therefore the Scotti 
nations mentioned by the philoſopher may har 
been within the iſland of Great Britain, though di. 
criminated from the provincial Britons. 
AMMianus MARCELLINUS is the next auth 
who mentions the Scots: his account of them 
that In the tenth. conſulſhip of Conſtantius, and 
in the third of Julian, the incurſions of the Scat 
and Picts, two wild nations who had broken ik 
treaty of peace, laid waſte thoſe parts of Brita 
which lay near their confines : fo that the provi 
cials, oppreſſed with a ſeries of deyaſtations, d 
an to entertain the moſt frightful apprehenhoms 
æſar was paſſing the winter at Paris, when tix 
Britons informed him of their diſtreſsful ſituation 
He was quite at a loſs how to behave in a cu 
juncture every way dangerous. He could not pt 
vail with himſelf to leave Gaul, as the Alemm 
at that very time breathed out cruelty and i 
againſt him; nor did he at all think it prudent 
crols the ſea, in order to relieve his Britiſh (ut 
jects, as the Emperor Conſtans “ had done d 
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* The Britiſh expedition of Conſtans happened in the 
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Gmilar occaſion. He therefore judged it moſt con- 
venient to ſend Lupicinus, an able .general, into 
Pritain, to re-eſtabliſh the peace there, either by 
force or treaty *. 
As a learned Engliſh prelate has given his opinion 
that all thoſe Scots who invaded the Roman Britain 
were Iriſhmen, he found himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of conſtruing and expounding a part of this 
raſſage of Ammianus in a different ſenſe. To ſa- 
tisfy the curious on this head, I have thrown at 
the bot om of the page the biſhop of St. Aſaph's 
conſtruction of this paragraph. 

WHATEVER ſucceſs Lupicinus had in his war 
or negotiations with the Picts and Scots, it is cer- 


3 2 
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* Lhoyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph, far from allowing that the Ro- 
mans had entered into a treaty with the Scots and Picts, would 
have us believe that thoſe two barbarous nations had previouſly 
reed amongghemſelves to invade the Roman frontiers, in ſome 
certain places which they had marked out, as moſt fit for their 
purpoſe ; and theſe places, according to him, are the condicta 
ka of Ammianus ; condi&a being joined in the conſtruction to 
ha, and not to rupta quiete, according to our tranſlation. But 
how came the hiſtorian to learn that the Scots and Picts had 
made an agreement concerning theſe certain places, and followed 


eb great exactneſs that plan of operations which they had con- 
ened before the commencement of that war! Suppoſing that 
emianus was privy to all their plans and eompacts, what could 


be mean by informing us, that the Picts and Scots diſturbed the 
ranquility of the province, when they laid it waſte? Devaſta- 
tons of that kind are never ſeen or felt, without a previous breach 
of the public tranquility. Gentium ferarum —_— rupta 
quete, condicta loca limitibus vicina, wvaſtabant. Lhoyd 
would have the words of the text pointed and conſtrued. But 
inthis diſpoſition they look very much like a ſoleciſm in grammar 
and ſenſe; while in the other, for which we contend, they are 
perfectly conſiſtent with both. Livy has condicere inducias : and 
the ſame great hiſtorian oppoſes quies to bellum. Vid. Ammian. 
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tain that they, as alſo the Saxons and Att 
harraſſed the provincial Britons inceſſantly, during 
the ſhort reigns of Julian and Jovian *. In th 
reign of Valentinian, thoſe barbarous nations re. 
duced the provincial Britons to extreme miſery 
having killed Tullgfaudes their general, and Meda 
ridus the warden of the maritime coaſt, In: 
word, they carried all before them, till, in the 
year 368, Theodoſius, the greateſt general of thy 
age, marched againſt them, at the head of a ny. 
merous army, defeated their plundering bands in 
every place, recovered all the Roman territoris Wi 
which they had ſeized, and erected thoſe terrio- Wi 
ries into a new province, to which he gave th: Wi 
name of Valentia. Having performed theſe ex. WW 
ploits, he returned in triumph to court, no leb 
eminent for his military virtues, fays the hiſtoria, Wi 
than Furius Camillus and Papirius Curſor had been WW 
in diſtant ages f. | 

Theodoſius, however victorious upon this occaſion 
was either not able, or too much in haſte, to tame 
the wild nations of Britain, fo far as to hinder then 
from renewing their incurſions and ravages. The 
mighty feats he performed in the Orkneys, Thul, 
and the Hyperborean ocean, are the poetical creation 
of Claudian, who flattered the grandſon of that ge- 
neral. The barbarous nations of the north were 
pouring in whole inundations of very formidable 
troops into the moſt fertile and important provit- 
ces of the empire; of conſequence, the preſence 
of Theodoſius near the throne and principal ſcenes 
of action, became indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Ve 
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have therefore reaſon to believe, that he content- 
ed himſelf with regaining thoſe territories which 
the Scots, Pitts and Attacots, had wreſted from 
the provincial ; and it was undoubtedly in theſe 
territories that he erected the new province of Va- 
Jentia; though Gildas, Bede, and after them a 
great number of modern writers, were of another 
opinion. 
"WaarzvVeR the extent or boundaries of Va- 
lentia may have been, it is certain that neither the 
Furius Camillus of the fourth century, nor Maxi- 
mus the Spaniard, nor Stilcho's legions, nor walls 
either new or repaired, obſtructed or intimidated 
the barbarians of North Britain, or confined them 
within their native hills. Impatient of controul, 
greedy of plunder, and thirſting for fame, they 
reſumed their former ſpirit of conqueſt and deva- 
tion, They frequently invaded the ſouthern di- 
iGon of the iſland, recovered the diſtrict of Va- 
lentia, and continued their hoſtilities, till Hono- 
rus reſigned all his pretenſions to Britain, and left 
the provancials to ſhift for themſelves. It was be- 
tween the 420 and 435 of the Chriſtian era that 
his inglorions, though involuntary, dereliction of 
Britain happened. 
Every one muſt acknowledge, that the Scots 
nd Pits were by much too powerful for the Bri. 
ns, after they were abandoned by the Romans. 
he letter written by the degenerate provincials to 
Etius the conſul, exhibits a moſt lively picture of 
ar diſtreſſes. The following paſſage of it has 
xen preſerved by Gildas : + The barbarians drive 
back to the ſea : the ſea drives us back to the 
arbarians : inevitable deſtruction muſt be our 
ae, in either of theſe ways: we are either killed 
r drowned.” 

SOME 
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Sou learned men, whoſe prejudices have kf 
them far in extenuating the national antiquity 
the Britiſh Scots, have found themſelves unde 
neceflity of allowing that the people who went 
under that name had ſettlements of their own in 
this iſland, within leſs than a century after it wa 
abandoned by the Romans. But no Greek or Ro. 
man writer has informed them that the Scots had 
no ſettlements in Britain before the end or midde 
of the fifth century. Ammianus Marcellinus ha 
not even furmſhed them with a dark hint, that the 
Scots who invaded the Roman province in the 
reign of Conſtans, Conſtantius, Julian, TJovian, 
_ Valentinian, were Iriſh. This is ſo far from 
being the caſe, that he ſays, in plain terms, © Tha 
he had, in that part of his hiſtory which related to 
the Emperor Conſtans, given the exacteſt account 
of Britain, whether we regard its ſituation or inha- 
bitants ;—that it was therefore unneceſſary to te 
peat that account in the hiſtory of Valentiman;= 
and that, of courſe, it was ſuffictent for him to 
ſay, that, in the reign of that Emperor, the Pidy, 
who were divided into two nations, the Deucale 
donians and VeCturiones, likewiſe the Attacots, 
warlike race of men, and the Scots, roamed abort 
through different parts of the province, and com. 
mitted many depredations *.“ 

Bur, from the latter part of this very paſlag 
ſome antiquaries of note have concluded, that ths 
Scots of Valentinian's time were no more thi! 
vagabonds in this iſland, and conſequently unp0- 
ſeſſed of any ſettlements. The hiſtorian, alt! 
mentioning the Scots, adds immediately, per d. 
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verſa vagantes, a people without any fixed ha- 
bitations.“ 

BErORE this criticiſm is admitted, we muſt 
take the liberty to aſk, whether the Picts and At- 
tacots had any ſettlements in Britain at this time ? 
They certainly had. Yet ſo it is that the expreſ- 
fon from which the concluſion is drawn, relates 
equally to them. The ſequel of the ſtory proves 
this, beyond any . poſhbility of contradiction. 
The Saxons and Franks ravaged thoſe parts of 
« Britain which lay neareſt to Gaul. The Picts, 
« Attacots and Scots overran, plundered and laid 
« waſte ſeveral other parts. Theodoſius the Ro- 
man general formed a reſolution of applying the 
* moſt efficacious remedy to all theſe calamities. 
* Accordingly he divided his army, which was 
* numerous, and conſcious of its own ſtrength, 
* into ſeveral different bodies. This done, he 
took the field againſt all the hoſtile nations at 
* once, and attacked their plundering bands with 
* ſucceſs, in the feveral places which they ra- 
' vaged t.“ Here is a deciſive proof that the 
cots were vagabonds only in the ſame ſenſe in 
nich the other hoſtile nations were ſo. Not one 
the five nations had a ſettlement in South Bri- 
un. But can it be reaſonably inferred from this, 
at neither the Scots, nor any of the reſt, poſſeſſed 
2 s ground in the northern diviſion of the 
and 
Auutaxus has ſaid, that the Franks, and 
e neighbours the Saxons plundered the Gallican 
Southern parts of the B. itiſn province, ſome- 


1 Diviſis plurifariam globis adortus eſt hotium vaſtatorias ma- 
Ammian. lib. xxvii. 
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times by ſea, and ſometimes by land. But he has 
not ſo much as inſinuated that the Scots were { 
rovers ; neither has he favoured a certain tribe 
antiquaries with a fingle hint, from which they 
could venture to infer, that the Scots were eithe 
mercenary troops or auxiliaries, muſtered up hy 
the Picts in Ireland. This was fo far from hi: 
meaning, that he makes the Scots principals in 
the war againſt the Britons, under the reign d 
Conſtantius. 

In ſhort, Ammianus, who holds a reſpectabt 
place among the hiſtorians of Rome, found the 
Scots in Britain in the year 360, and left then 
there. He found them likewiſe in the ſame 
country about the year 343. They had concluded 
either a truce or peace with the Emperor Conſtany, 
in that year, and broke it in his brother's reign— 
He found them a formidable people in Britain, ad 
as well eſtabliſhed there as the Picts or Attacotz 
fifty years at leaſt before any other author of tv 
lerable credit has found the Scottiſh name in lie 
land. 4 

Bur theſe Scots, according to ſome, migit 
have been adventurers from Ireland. This bs 
been confidently affirmed by many able writer; 
and it has been the general belief of many nations 
that the Scots of Britain have derived their ory 
from the Iriſh. But as the bare authority 0 1 
thouſand learned men is not equal to the forced 
one ſolid argument, nor the belief of ſeveral ges 
nations more, in many inſtances, than a populi 
error, it is far from being impoſſible that the 
writers and whole nations may have been miſtake 
in the preſent caſe. That they were actual) G 


it is no crime to ſuſpect, nor an unpardonable pi 
ſumptiv 
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ſumption to affirm, when it can be evinced that 
their belief is ill founded. PR | 

Wenk it certain, or even highly probable, that 
the Britiſh Scots owe their name and exiſtence to 
the ancient Iriſh, it is difficult to ſay why they 
ſhould be aſhamed of their origin, The Germans; 
South Britons and Caledonians were, before the 
birth of Chriſt, nations of much the ſame character 
with the old Hibernians, equally illiterate, W 0 1 
unpoliſned, and equally barbarous in every reſpect. 
About the latter end of the firſt century, the dif- 
ſerence between the Hibernians and the people of 
this iſland muſt have been inconſiderable. In the 
ſecond, third and fourth centuries, the Caledoni-. 
ans, Pitts and Attacots, were undoubtedly wild 
rations, and no leſs ſo than the Iriſh. In the fifth; 
ſixth and ſeventh, religion and learning flouriſhed 
in Ireland to ſuch a degree, that it was commonly 
ſtiled the mother country of ſaints, and reputed 
the kingdom of arts and ſciences. The Saxons 
and Argles ſent thither many of their Princes and 
Princeſles, to have the benefit of a pious and 
liberal education. It ought likewiſe to be acknow- 
leged, that ſome of the moſt eminent teachers of 
North Britain received their inſtruction at the Iriſh 
ſeminaries of literature and religion. 

Ir the Iriſh of the middle ages became a de- 
generate race of men, we ought to conſider that 
all nations have their dark and ſhining periods. — 
The domeſtic confuſions of their government, and 
the eruel oppreſſions of the Danes, very much 
contributed to their national depravity. Even the 
Engliſh conqueſt, for ſome ages, rather ſuſpended 
han introduced governtnent among them. Theſe 
misfortunes have, however, been for ſome time 
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back removed, and we find that Ireland has gra 
dually emerged from that cloud of national igng. 
Tance which involved it, and produced men why 
would do honor to any nation in Europe. 

Bur notwithſtanding all the national honor that 
might accrue to the Scots, from an Iriſh deſcent, 
yet that partiality I may be ſuppoſed to have fo 
my countrymen will never induce me either to be. 
lieve or ſupport the venerable fiction of their H. 
bernian extraction. That my unbelief on this 
head is not ill founded, will beſt appear from 1 
conciſe diſcuſſion of the antiquities of Ireland. 
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MISSERTATION. VII. 


The Iriſh Antiquities peculiarly dark and 
fabulous. | 


O thoſe who conſider the ancient flate of 
Ireland, which, from its ſituation, was lit- 
tle krown to foreign writers, and was itſelf to- 
tally deſtitute of the uſe of letters, till the intro- 
duction of chriſtianity by St. Patrick, it will be 
little the matter of ſurprize, that very few of the 
domeſtic tranſactions of that country have been 
handed down, with accuracy, to the preſent times. 
But Ireland has been peculiarly happy in its do- 
meſtic means of preſerving its internal hiſtory, 
Every thing material in its hiſtory, from the very 
firſt day of its population till it was conquered 
in part by the Norwegians, and in whole by the 
ngiſh, has been preſerved in the moſt faithful 
ecords, Should any one aſk what theſe records 
ere; the great hiſtoriographer of Ireland fur- 
iſhed a liſt of them taken from books of indiſ- 
putable authority which were to be ſeen in his 
wn time“: nor has the ſame writer made any 
lificulty of affirming that the Iriſh annals are of 
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a ſuperior fidelity to any other annals in the 
world. | 

As the antiquities of Ireland have an inſeps. 
rable connection with thoſe of North Britain, it i; 
hardly poſſibie to do juſtice to the latter without 


examining the former. We are therefore under: 


neceſſity of reviewing the Iriſh antiquities with: 
particular attention: but the utmoſt care will be 
taken to give no more unfair repreſentation of 
them than what is to be found in the writings d 
thoſe who have pleaded the cauſe of the Iriſh 4 
tion with the greateſt zeal and learning. 
IRELAND, ſays one of theſe zealous writers, 
lay uninhabited for the ſpace of three hundred 


artholanus, the fon of Scara, arrived there wi 
a thouſand ſoldiers and ſome women, He ha 
killed his father and mother in Greece, his natix 
country, and that was the reaſon why he unde. 
took this voyage into Ireland. If one is curiou 
to know in what year of the world this adyenture 
took poſſeſſion of that ,ifland, in what part of it 
he landed, and as ſome people are minutely inqu- 


are intereſted, in what month, and in what dz 
of the month, the annals of Ireland will give hin 
entire ſatisfaction. Partholanus landed at Tull 
ſceine, in Munſter, on the fourteenth day of My 
Fuste and in the year of the world one tho 
and nine hundred and ſeventy-eight. | 
Tu fame annals furniſh us with a moſt 
cumſtantial account of the lakes which broke d 
in Ireland during the reign of Partholanus, of 
rivers which he found there, of his favourite gf) 
hound, of his conſort's moſt ſcandalous behayio 
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of his own death, and of that all conſuming plague 
which ſwept away in one week's time, all his po- 
ſterity, and all their ſubjects; fo that not a ſingle. 
man or woman remained alive in the whole king- 
dom. This extraordinary event happened about 
three hundred years after Partholanus had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Ireland; and this total exciſion of his 
poſterity and ſubjects, was a judgment inflicted 
upon that wicked man for the double parricide he 
had committed in Greece. . 

ArTER the extinction of this firſt Hibernian 
colony, Nemedius, another Prince of Magog's race, 
and the eleventh in deſcent from Noah *, repeo- 
pled the iſland, which had been a perfect wilder- 
neſs for thirty years. Nemedius began his voyage 
in the Euxine Sea, and after a long and very 
ſtrange navigation, arrived at length in Ireland. 
His fleet conſiſted of four and thirty tranſports, 
and every one of them was manned with thirty 
heroes. 

Tux great improvements made by this new 
ſovereign in Ireland, the lakes which broke out 
there under his reign, the battles he fought againſt 
ſome African pirates, the grievous misfortune 
which broke his heart, the moſt cruel oppreſſions 
vhich his poſterity and people ſuffered after his 
death ; theſe and many other curious occurrences 
are ſet down at large in thoſe annals to which we 
ve already referred. 

Tur Nemedians were ſo unmercifully uſed by 
the victorious Africans, that after ſeveral ineffectual 
efforts to recover their liberty, they found them- 
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ſelves under a neceſſity of quitting Ireland. They 
equipped a fleet conſiſting of eleven hundred and 
thirty tranſports, and put to ſea under the com- 
mand of three leaders. The firſt of theſe was the 
famous Simen Breac, who ſteered his courſe for 
Greece; the ſecond was To Chath, another grand- 
ſon of Nemedius, who failed with his ſquadron to 
the Northern parts of Europe ; the third was 
Briatan Maol, who landed in the North of Scot- 
land. From this illuſtrious leader Britain derives 
its name, and the Welch their origin. 
Azour two hundred and ſixteen years after the 
death of Nemedius, the defcerdants of Simon 
Breac, and of his followers, returned from Greece 
into ireland, They were conducted thither by 
five Priucts or Chieftains of a very high reputa- 
tion; and as a fifth part of the men who com- 
poſed this new colony fell to the ſhare of each of 
the laid Prirces, it was agreed that the iſſand 
Would be divided into five almoſt equal parts, and 
hac one at theſe diviſions ſhould be allotted to 
ac of the five Princes. The Iriſh hiſtorians 
aug tatgen care to preſerve the names of theft 
9.4 provincial Kings, and their ſubjects are the 
ten whom they ſtile Firbolgs. 
Ir any one inclines to learn how theſe Firholgs 
were driven out of heland, or totally enſlaved af 
ter the loſs of a hundred thoutard men in one bat. 
tle, the Iriſh hiſtorians will inform him very par 
ticularly. They will let him know likewiſe that 
the Tuath de Dannans, by whom theſe Firbolg 
were deſtroyed, or brought under the yoke, welt 
a generation of Necromancers who came from 
Attica, Bœotia, and Achaia into Denmark, from 


Denmark into Scotland, and from Scotland to 
Ireland. 
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THERE are two very remarkable circumſtances 
in the hiſtory of theſe Tuath de Dannans, which 
we cannot paſs over in ſilence: the firſt is, that 
they underſtood magic to ſuch a degree of per- 
ſection, that they could reſtore life to thoſe wha 
had been ſlain in battle, and bring them into the 
field the next day: but in ſpite of their erchant- 
ments, the Aſſyrians were too many ſor them, and 
accordingly drove them out of Greece. The ſe- 
cond circumſtance that deſerves our attention is 
this; from the four cities which the Tuath de Dan- 
nans poſſeſſed in Denmark, they carried away 
ſome noble reliques, a ſpear, a ſword, a cauldron, 
and a ſtone. The laſt of theſe curioſities was 
called ra Fail, and was that fatal marble chair on 
which the monarchs of Ireland firſt, and after- 
wards the Kings of Scotland were crowned. Lia 
fail was poſſeſſed of a very extraordinary virtue 
till after the birth of Chriſt. Whenever an Iriſh 
monarch was crowned, it made a ſtrange noiſe, 
and appeared in a ſurprizing agitation. 

Bu T neither the wonder working ſorceries of 
the Tuath de Dannans, nor the amazing virtues 
of their Daniſh reliques were able to deliver them 
out of the hands of the Gadelians, when they in- 
raded Ireland, Theſe Gadelians were the deſcen- 
dants of the celebrated Gathelus, and from him 
they derived their name. 

GATHELUs or Gathelglas was a great perſon- 
age who lived in Egypt, and contracted a friend- 
ſhip with Moſes the legiſlator of the Jews. His 
mother was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh Cin- 
gris, and his father was Niul, a Prince of extra- 
ordinary learning and rare accompliſhments. Niul 
Was the fon of the illuſtrious Feniuſa Forſa, a 
Scythian 
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Scythian monarch, cotemporary with Nimrod, and 
the ſame. monarch that, by the aſſiſtance of two 
excellent ſcholars, invented the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and Iriſh alphabets. 
Tux preciſe time in which the poſterity of 
Gathelus came into Spain, after a long ſeries of 
ſtrange peregrinations by ſea and land, the man- 
ner in which they poſſeſſed themſelves afterwards 
of Ireland, and the means by which they at laſt 
conquered a great part of North Britain, are re- 
lated fully and minutely by that Iriſh hiſtorian 
from whom I have borrowed every thing told in 
this ſection concerning the Partholanians, Neme- 
dians, Firbolgs, and Tuath de Dannans *. 
ACCORDING to the ſame writer, the Gadelians 
or Scots conquered Ireland about the year of the 
world two thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-fix, 
or about thirteen kundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt. The chief leaders under whoſe conduct 
the Gadelians made that conqueſt, were Heber 
and Heremon, two ſons of Mileſius, King of Spain, 
who was married to a ſecond Scota, the daughter 
of another Pharoah, quite different from him al- 
ready mentioned. From either of theſe two Sco- 
ta's, the Gadelians have been called Scots; and it 
is becauſe all the Kings of Ireland, from the Spa- 
niſh to the Engliſh conqueſt of that iſland, were 
deſcended from Heber and Heremon, the ſons of 
Mileſius, that the Iriſh hiſtorians call them the 
Princes of the Mileſian race. 
AN ingenious author who lately publiſhed ſome 
diſſertations concerning the ancient hiſtory of Ire- 
land, makes no difficulty of affirming that all the 
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antiquaries of that country are unanimouſly agreed 
in fixing the epoch of the Mileſian colony's arrival 
in Ireland about a thouſand years before Chriſt * ; 
but that gentleman could not have been ignorant 
that Keating, Kennedy and others had placed the 
ſettlement of that colony in Ireland much earlier. 


Dow AL D O Ne1tt, King of Ulſter, informs 
Pope John XXII. that the three ſons of Mileſius 
had come into Hibernia from Cantabria, more 
than three thouſand and five hundred years before 
that in which he wrote his letter to his Holineſs, 
which was in the year 1317. This hiſtorical cu- 
noſity has been preſerved by John de Fordun, and 
it may be preſumed that the King of Ulſter, and 
thoſe other Princes who joined him in his epiſto- 
lary correſpondence with the Pope, would have 


* Mr. O Connor's Differt. on the ancient Hiſt. of Ireland, 
p. 110 —This O Connor, ſince Dr. Macphesſon's death, bas 
publiſhed another edition of his work, and has given an addi- 
tional differtation to the world, with remarks upon Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, the tranſlator of Offian's poems. He feems to have 
been ſo galled with what that gentleman has ſaid concerning the 
antiquities of Ireland, in his prefatory diſſertations to, and 
notes upon, the works of Offian, that he has totally laid 
zſide good ſenſe and argument, for ſcuriility and perſonal 
abuſe. It is however to be hoped Mr. Macpherſon will not ho- 
nour with a reply ſuch an illiberal attack, which is as impotent 
as it is low and ungentlemannv. When a man appears extream- 
ly angry upon a ſubject, which can only be ſupported by cool 
and temperate diſquiſition, it is a concluſive argument that he is 
fenfible of the weaknefs of his cauſe, or extreamly difhdent of 
his own abilities to defend it. But as the character of modeſty 
is not very confpicuous in Mr. O Connor's works, it would ſeem 
to me that his intemperate rage had its riſe ſrom a narrow and 
irraſcible ſpirit, thrown into confuſion by the diſcovery made, by 
Mr. Macpherſon, of the fabuloufneſs of the Mileſian ſyſtem, 
2 he himtelf had been at much pains to adorn. Flinc illaæ 
an | 


conſulted 
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conſulted the ableſt ſennachies, and moſt authen- 
tic records of the country, before they could ven- 
ture to write ſo confidently on a matter of ſuch 
importance to the common father of all Chriſten- 
dom. | 
Bur were it undeniably true, that all the anti- 
quaries, hiſtorians, and bards of Ireland, have fixed 
the epoch of the Mileſian colony's arrival there in 
the very time aſſigned by Mr. O Connor, the 
queſtion is, whether we can ſafely depend either 
on his, or upon their authority, in a matter af 
ſuch antiquity? How did it appear to him, or how 
can it be made clear to others, that a Spaniſh co- 
lony did actually ſettle in Ireland about a thou- 
ſand years before the birth of Chriſt ? Is it proba- 
ble in any degree that one of the remoteſt coun- 
tries in Europe could have found out the art of 
preſerving the memory of ſuch diſtant events be- 
fore letters were known to any of thoſe Celtic na- 
tions who inhabited the ſame diviſion of the world? 
And 1s there any one of thoſe Celtic nations that 
can, with reaſon, pretend to give a credible ac- 
count of their anceſtors or their actions, at the di- 
ſtance of two thouſand and eight hundred years 
back ? 

Ir may be aſked alſo, whether we have any 
better evidence for believing the ſtory of the Mi- 
leſian colony than for believing that of the Partho- 
lanians, Nemedians, Firbolgs, and Tuath de Dan- 
nans. If the Iriſh will give us leave to reject the 
ſtory of theſe more ancient colonies, how can they 
ſave the credit of the famous P/alter Caſbel, 
Eſalter nan-traun, the Book of conqueſts, the Boot 
of. the ſnowy back, and that of all their other im- 
mortal manuſcripts and traditions, 
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Axor HER natural queſtion is, how it came to 
paſs that the Iriſh antiquaries and ſennachies found 
out the connexion of Partholanus, Nemedius, Ga- 
thelus and Mileſius, with Magog,-Haphet, and 
Noah, when no Celtic nation in the world became 
acquainted with theſe patriarchal names before the 
promulgation of Chriſtianity? Did the Scots of 
Porphyrius's time know Moſes or the Prophets? 
And how came Moſes himſelf to forget his excellent 
friend Gathelus *, or Cingris his implacable enemy? 
The plain truth is this: That exact conformity 
which we find in the genealogies given by Moſes 
and the Iriſh annaliſts, from the beginning of the 
antediluvian world, down to the third generation 
after Noah, affords a clear demonſtration that the 
Iriſh annals and genealogies were framed ſome time 
after the books of Moſes were known in Ireland. 

Bur we are told poſitively, © That the uſe of 
letters was known in Ireland from a very early pe- 
riod, The Mileſian colony imported the arts and 
ſciences into that country from Spain. The long 
intercourſe which the Spaniards had with the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Perſians, and Grecians, 
had humanized them and their poſterity to a very 
high degree. The Iberian or Spaniſh Scots who 
came into Ireland, under the conduct of Heber 
and Heremon, were, like their anceſtors, wile, 
brave, humane, and polite.” Their genius was 
ſtrongly turned to literature as well as to arms. 
As they had ſeveral academies for martial exerci- 
es, ſo they had ſeminaries of learning eftabliſhed 
among them, and theſe richly endowed. In theſe 
leminaries they employed able profeſſors of poetry, 


dee Keat. Gen. Hiſt. of Ireland, p. 35 & 36. 
eloquence, 
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eloquence, philoſophy and hiſtory. The philolo. 
ical parts of learning were in great requeſt among 
them. Philoſophy was patronized by their Kings, 
recommended by Fileas, and became the ſtudy of 
their great men, as without it no dignities could 
be obtained in the ſtate, The Iriſh bards and 
ſennachies had hereditary fees ſettled upon their 
families; and as they were obliged, by the ſtand- 
ing laws of the kingdom, to confine themſelves to 
the proper buſineſs of their profeſſion, it muſt be 
preſumed that they made an extraordinary profi- 
ciency. 

* Bur the Iriſh hiſtoriographers appointed by 
authority muſt have been peculiarly induſtrious 
and faithful. Their falaries were great; and their 
compoſitions were to undergo a very ſtrict and 
impartial examination, in the public aſſemblies of 
the ſtates of the kingdom, The Iriſh held trien- 
nial parliaments at Tara. A committee of every 
parliament was appointed to reviſe the work of 
every hiſtoriographer, before it could be publiſh- 
ed: and as it was prudently conſidered that the 
ſpirit of party might prevail in one of theſe com- 
mittees and parliaments, it was ordained, that 
the ſame work ſhould be re-examined by a nev 
committee of a ſubſequent parliament.” 

ALL that has been advanced here concerning the 
uſe of letters in Ireland, from the arrival of the Mi- 
lefian colony, and concerning the flouriſhing ſtate 
of learning there, has been copied from Mr. O Con- 
nor's Diſſertations. O Flaherty had likewiſe been 
at great pains to juſtify the pretenſions of his 
countrymen to an early knowledge of the ſcien- 
ces: But O Connor has equalled him in zeal, and 
exceeded him in dogmatical aſſertions. 


IT 
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Ir is needleſs to make any anſwer to the ac- 
count of the learning of Ireland given by this 
writer, ſimply on his own authority. The inge- 
nious father Innes * has long ago convinced the 
candid and impartial, that the Iriſh were wholly 
unacquainted with letters, till St. Patric brought 
them into their country, about the Year 432. 

Ons of his arguments, and a very plauſible 
one, is, that the very words in the Iriſh tongue 
which expreſs what in Engliſh we call books, 
pens, paper, reading, writing, and letters, are ma- 
nifeſtly Latin ones Hibernized. 

Ix xs has totally deſtroyed all the proofs which 

O Flaherty had piled up in ſupport of this abſurd 
doctrine, and evinced, in the moſt ſatisfactory 
manner, that the Bethluis nion of the modern Iriſh 
is no more than the invention of a late age. All 
the Iriſh letters may be ſeen in Latin manuſcripts 
written in foreign countries, which had not the 
leaſt Intercourſe with Ireland. 
Tuosx who defire to be more fully ſatisfied 
in this matter, may conſult Mr. Innes ; and to 
his arguments I ſhall beg leave to add one or two 
more, with a particular view to the doctrine pro- 
mulgated by O Connor. 

WERE it true that Ireland had been the ſeat 
of learning, and the mother of the ſciences, long 
before the commencement of the Chriſtian era, it 
is abſolutely incredible that the old Hibernians 
ſhould have been fo unfavourably characterized 
by Strabo, Mela, and Solinus. It is impoſſible 


Er 


* Mr. Innes's 2d part of his Critical Eſſay. 
7 Mr. Innes's 2d part of his Critical Eſfpy, chap. 1. art. 2, 
3» 4 
to 
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to believe that no accounts of their extraording- 
ry genius and paſſion io err, their unexam. 
pled proficiency in philolophical knowledge, their 
moſt laudable munificence to the profeſſors of e- 
loquence, poetry, and theology, could have tran. 
pired, eſpecially as the ſea-ports of Ireland were 
better known than thoſe of Britain, and more 
frequented by foreigners —By what ſtrange fata. 
lity has it happened, that the inhabitants of a 
country, fo wonderfully well civilized, ſo early im- 
proved by their intercourſe with Phoenicians, Cat. 
thaginians, Perſians, and Egyptians, and fo un- 
conquerably tenacious of thoſe excellent inſtitu- 
tions which their anceſtors tranſmitted to them, 
could have been repreſented by Strabo as ſavages 
more wild and unpoliſhed than the Britons ? Or 
could they have been deſcribed by Mela, as the 
moſt uncultivated of all nations? The character 
which Solinus has drawn of them is equally un- 
favourable : he calls them a nation void of bu- 
manity, unhoſpitable, and every way barbarous and 
atbeiſtical. Theſe characters were certainly too 
ſevere : the vices and ignorance of the old Iriſh 
muſt have been cruelly exaggerated, and the wri- 
ters now mentioned muſt not have been properly 
informed. But had the people of Ireland been that 
humane, generous, polite and literary people whom 
O Connor has deſcribed them, it is impoſſible to 
imagine that the world could have been fo unjuſt 
to them, or that the writers now mentioned could 
have been fo groſsly miſtaken. | 
Bes1DEs, 1 it be certain that Ireland was the 
grand Emporium of the North in the firſt cen- 
tury that the Kings and armies of that count!y 


fought in Caledonia, againſt Agricola, __ the 
ots 
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Scots were ſettled in North Britain; that the Picts 
maintained a conſtant intercourſe with the inha- 
bitants of Hibernia, from the commencement of 
their reſpective monarchies; and that they fre- 
quently intermarried with their beſt families 
If all this be true, how was it poſſible that the 
old Caledonians and Picts could have been totally 
unacquainted with letters, and could have re- 
mained in their uncultivated ſtate till the third or 
fourth century ? | 

Ir it is true, that Angleſey, on account of its 
vicinity to Ireland, then the country of literature 
and ſcience, was the great Britiſh univerſity for 
Druidical knowledge; if it is certain that there 
was the metropolitan's ſeat, and that the philoſo- 
phers of Gaul came thither to finiſh their educa- 
tion * ; how could South Britain have been deſti- 
tute of hiſtories, books and letters, till it was 
conquered and poliſhed by the Romans? 

Six James Ware, one of the moſt diligent, 
and undoubtedly one of the moſt learned antiqua⸗ 
ries that Ireland ever produced, has, in ſeveral 
paſſages of his works, given the ſanction of his 
authority to the ſyſtem which we have been now 
defending. That learned gentleman, though very 
willing to do all poſſible honour to his country, 
confeſſes ingenuouſly, that all the knowledge not 
remaining of what paſſed in Ireland before the light 
of the goſpel began to dawn there, is extremely 
lutle t. And for that very good reaſon he has 
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O Connor fays, that the reaſon why learning flourithed ſo 
ealy in Angleſey, was on account of its vicinity to Ireland. 

t Perexiguam ſupereſſe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geſtarum 
ante exortam ibi evangelii ayroram liquido conſtat. Wai ius de 
Ant. Hib. in prefaiione. 
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ſpoken of thoſe matters with diffidence and can. 
tion. He begins his account of the Iriſh Kings 
no higher than Leogaire, who was cotemporary with 
St. Patrick, and makes no ſcruple to acknowledge, 
that almoſt all that is related enncerning that King's 
| predeceſlors, is either mere fiction, or totally dif- 
guiſed with fable. - He-:deſends Bolandus in his 
opinion that the famous Apoſtle of the Iriſh was 
the perſon who introduced Jetters among them, 
and owns at the ſame time, that after the ſtricteſt 
enquiry, he was not able to diſcover any one to- 
lerable writer of the' hiſtory or antiquities of his 
own country more ancient than the P/alter Caſhel, 
which was wrote in the tenth or eleventh age, 
Tuts ſyſtem of the aboriginal literature of the 
Iriſh nation being ſubverted and ruined, the pre- 
tended accounts of their ancient colonies muſt to- 
gether with it fall to the ground. In the diſſerta- 
tion which immediately follows this, I ſhall en- 
deavour to inveſtigate the genuine origin of the 
firſt inhabitants of Ireland. 


DISSER- 
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DISSERFATION. VII. 


of the original Inhabitdnts of Irthand.---= 
That they went from Caledonia Why 
the Inſh and Britiſh Scots were called 
 Caels: 


low, with Sir James Ware, that the do- 
meſtic hiſtory of Ireland, prior to the time of St. 
Patrick, which is the earlieft æra that can be af- 
fired for the introduction of letters, is irretriev- 
ably loſt. Tradition might for a time have pre- 
ſerved a confuſed ſhadow of great events. The. 
compoſitions of bards and filxas may have tranſ- 
mitted through a few generations, ſome oceaſion- 
al atchievements of their heroes; but nothing is 
more abſurd than to depend on either for the re- 
gular and continued hiſtory of any nation. 

Tur glow of poetry -which animates ſome 
of the compoſitions of the bards, the harmony of 
numbers, and the elegance of thought and ex- 
\. WW freflion; have, in ſome caſes, taken ſuch hold of 

the human mind, that they have undoubtedly 

been handed down through ſome generations 
vithout the aid of lettets. The poems of Oſſian 
atcly given to the public, may convince the, _ 
2 of 


F unprejudiced part of mankind will al- 


But as the Iriſh nation have not (hitherto rejected 
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of the truth of this obſervation, which, at firſt 
ſight, may appear paradoxical. But a number of 
circumſtances have concurred in the preſervation 
of thoſe monuments of genius. When the mind 
is impreſſed by the boldneſs of poetical figures 
and metaphors the memory ſeldom fails. Thoſe 
figures cannot be introduced into a hiſtorical nar- 
ration. The mind flags at the dull jingle of hi. 
ſtory in rhime; and therefore no argument can be 
drawn to ſtrengthen the hiſtorical traditions of 
ſennachies and fileas from the preſervation of the 
poems of Offian.—The period, moreover, to 
which Oſſian is fixed, is not ſo much beyond the 
introduction of letters into the North, but their 
aſſiſtance might have very early been received to 
perpetuate his compoſitions. We have among 
us many ancient manuſcripts of detached pieces 
of his works, and theſe may have been copied 
from manuſcripts ſtill more ancient. | 

Bur the tranſmiſſion of merely hiſtorical events, 
by the rhimes of a ſucceſſion of bards, cannot de- 
ſerve the ſame degree of faith, We know, in 
the Highlands of. Scotland, how little our bards 
can be depended on in matters of fad, 
ſince we had it in our power to examine them by 
the criterion of true hiſtory. I therefore have 
rejected their idle tales concerning the antiquity of 
our nation, preferring the ſmall, but more certain 
light we have from the writers of Greece and 
Rome, to all their incoherent and indigeſted fable. 


the legends of their bards and fileas, we are 1 
to wonder at the ſtrange maſs of abſurdity wich 
they poſſeſs for their early hiſtory. 
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As it cannot be ſaid that the Iriſh had the uſe 
of letters before the introduction of Chriſtianity, 
ſo it is impoſſible to prove that they had any other 
infallible method of perpetuating the memory of 
events. The art of drawing hieroglyphics on 
pillars or rocks, notwithſtanding their pretended 
intercourſe with Egypt, it is certain they had not, 
Their wildeſt antiquaries do not even pretend it; 
and Keating abſolutely diſclaims it in the name of 
his whole nation. 

FROM the accounts which that writer, and 
others who have adopted the ſame ſyſtem, have 
given of the firſt inhabitants of Ireland, and its 
oldeſt colonies, it may be fairly concluded that the 
origin of that nation muſt be inveſtigated any 
where rather than in its own annals. - 

CAMBDEN, whoſe conjectures are plauſible as | 


his learning was immenſe, ſeems to have been 
perſuaded that the firſt inhabitants of Ireland muſt 
have gone from Britain, But afraid or averſe to 


ne quary to ſupport his hypotheſis, are in ſubſtance 
theſe ?: „The vaſt number of Britiſh words 
found in the Iriſh tongue; the ſimilarity of old 
proper names in the two iflands; that confor- 
mity of nature and cuſtoms which point out the 
connection of the two nations with each other; 
the denomination of a Britiſh iſle given by ſome 
ancient writers to Hibernia, and of Britains to its 
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5 | | 
» provoke a whole nation, at that time deſperately | 
in in love with their traditionary genealogies, he 

ds ſpeaks too faintly and with too much brevity on 
& that ſubject, 

by Taz arguments brought by that great anti- 


* See Cambd. Hibernia, cap. 1. | ; : 
F 3 inhabitants 
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inhabitants; and laſt of all, the ſhortneſs: of the 
paſſage from Britain into Ireland.” 
+ Hap Cambden told us in plain language, that 
by that part of Britain from which the firſt and 
earlieſt colonies went over to Ireland, he meant 
the Northern - diviſion of it, his arguments with 
regard to the origin of the Iriſh” nation, would 
have been more if not perfectly convincing. The 
vicinity of the countries is a proof which pleads 
much more ſtrongly for the Caledonians and 
Mzate of North Britain, than for the $7{ures or 
Devices or Brigantes of the South. The frequent 
viſits of the Hibernian Scots in the Northern part 
of the iſland, and their long alliance with the 
Pits, furniſh ſtrong enough preſumptions that 
theſe two nations were united by the ties of con- 
ſanguinify, or ſprung at firſt from the fame ſtock. 
The two promontories now called the Mull of 
Galloway, and the Mull of Cantyre, lie more 
contiguous to Ireland than any part of England or 
Wales. The languages of the Caledonians and 
Scots were the ſame, and from the fame principles 
it may be proven that the Pictiſh-and: Irift tongues 
were ſo likewiſe. All theſe conſiderations: taken 
together will induce any one to believe that the 
oldeſt inhabitants of Ireland were colonies from 
the Weſtern parts of the modern Scotland. 
TactirTus underſtood, by converſing with 
Agricola, that the Hibernians cotemporary with 
that great man differed not much in their genius, 
manners, and cuſtoms, from the Britains. 
Tur bulk of the Iriſh nation were a very dif- 
ferent race of men from thoſe on the Weſtein 
coaſt of South Britain. Their languages, though 
plainly related to one another, are far from being 
C 8 reciprocal!y 
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reciprocally- intelligible in both the countries: and 
till the Normans conquered fome parts of Ireland, 
the people of that country had rather better op- 
portunities than the Welſh to retain. the language 
of their anceſtors in its purity. Therefore as the 
Iriſh differs ſo eſſentially from the antient and mo- 
dern Welſh, and is ſo nearly allied to the Galic 
or antient Scotch, it ſeems deciſive that the Iriſn 
muſt have derived their language, and conſequently 
their original from North Britain. ; 
I SHALL endeavour, in the (ſequel of theſe diſ- 
ſertations to ſhew that the Scots of Britain are the 
genuine poſterity of the Caledonian Britains. If 
that attempt ſhall ſucceed, it will be readily granted 
that the Scots of Ireland went originally from 
Scotland. For, it may be proved that a perfect 
lmilarity of genius, language, arms, dreſs, man- 
ners and cuſtoms, has ſubſiſted between the two 
rations from the earlieſt accounts of time. 
THzRE is one argument, more which may be 
conſidered of ſome force, though of the gramma- 
tical kind. * | VE; 
Tur Welſh to, this day call the Iriſh and Scots 
Guidbill x. The Iriſh and Highlanders of this king- 
dom give themſelyes this name reciprocally. We 
are told by a very able judge in ſuch matters, that 
the Picts were called Guidbill by his countrymen of 
6 old. On the other hand, the Engliſh, Welſh, 
ad all who ſpeak. Engliſh only, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the Highlanders and genuine Iriſh, with the 
appellation of Gaul. By; 


. x | 

1 In the word Cidbill, the letters ah are quieſcent, ſo that 

h 't 18 pronounced almoſt in the ſame manner with Gael or 
, (al, the name which the Irifh and Highlanders of Scotland 
8 de themſelves to this day. 13 | 
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NarT1oONAL prejudices and antipathies run 
much too high every where. From that ſource 
national reflections will flow very naturally: for- 
merly an unfayourable idea was annexed to the 
.name of Highlander, and the people of that 
country, in return, gave the name Gaul to every 
foreigner or enemy of their nation, and fixed to it 
the ideas communicated by the words, ranger, 
en cowardly, penurious, and unboſpitabl. 
But the true original meaning of the name is, a 
man from Gaul, The ancient inhabitants of Scot- 
land thought themſelves of a different race from 
the people of South Britain, a people who came 
at a later period from Gaul, and were of, courle | 
ſtrangers to them. It became therefore at laſt 
cuſtomary with them to call every foreigner Gaul 
and every perſon who had his education in a t. 
mote country, or who affected to imitate the man- 
ners and faſhions of other nations, Gauldi. 
From the appellation of Guidhil or Gael given 
indiſcrimately to the Picts, Scots, and Iriſh, by 
the antient inhabitants of South Britain, we may 
reaſonably infer, that the latter were perſuaded 
that theſe three nations had the ſame common ori- 

_ gina), and ſomewhat different ſrom themſelves. 
The Welſh, who are reckoned the genuine remains 
of theſe ancient South Britains, call themſelves 
* Kymre in their own language; and had they bee! 
of opinion that the old Hibernians derived the 
blood from their own predeceſſors, it is probable 
that they would have confounded them with the 
Pics and Scots by giving the ſame national deno- 
mination to all ? | 
To ſtrengthen. the argument drawn from th 


appellation now before us, it may be _ 
4 | | ; 
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that the Saxons who came from Germany into 
England, gave the name Gaul, with a ſmall dif- 
ference in the orthography, and leſs in the pro- 
nunciation, to thoſe Britains of the South to whom 
they bore the greateſt hatred. They called the 
Britains Weales in their own language, and Gauli 
in the Monkiſh Latin of the times. The reaſon why 
they affixed this mark of diſtinction to theſe Bri- 
tains was, that they were in their opinion deſcend- 
ed from the Gauls on the continent: a nation a- 
gainſt whom the old Germans, like their modern 
poſterity, had entertained ſtrong national preju- 
dices *. 

As it will be aſked why the genuine Scots call 
themſelves Gael or Cael, their country Caeldocht, 
and every thing that looks like them and their 
country Gaeltich, I ſhall take the liberty to offer a 
conjecture which may tend to illuſtrate the ſubject 
under conſideration. 

Mex of letters will allow that the Germans, | 
as well as the people of Gaul, were called Celtes | 
by the Greeks +. It is likewiſe true, that the | 
power of the letter G was in a vaſt number of 
words much the ſame with that of X among the 
Greeks, and C among the Latins t. Theſe two 
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The initial W of the Teutonic is commonly equivalent to 
the Gu and ſimple G of the Britiſh, Iriſh, French, and Italian 
languages. Thus the Weales of the Anglo-Saxons is by the 
French pronounced and written Galles, as it is by the Iriſh and 
ancient Scots Gaullive : it is unneceſſary to produce more inſtan- 
tes. See Lhoyd's Com. Etymol. under the letter G. 

F Suidas in his Dictionary. 

{ Thus the Romans wrote Carthaco and Carthago, pugna 
and pucna, vigeſimus and viceſimus, and the Greeks inſtead of 
te Latin Caius wrote I avos, &c. 


obſervations 
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obſervations being admitted, one may venture to 
ſay. that -Ggelti, in the language of the ancient 
Scots and Iriſh,- is the ſame with the Cele of the 
Latins. _ 11 44s een 

Ix e examine the changes made by the Grecks 
and Romans in the perſonal and local names of 
the Celtic language, the etymon now prepoled can 
hardly be thought overſtrained : at the worſt it 
cannot be ſo abſurd, as that which deduces the 
name Gael from the Gallæci of Spain, with whom 
the Scots have perhaps leſs. connection than with 
the Galatians of Aſia and the Galate of Europe. 
Tux etymon of Gael or Cael being thus eſta- 
bliſhed,, we have plainly the derivation. of the Cu- 
ledonia of the Romans. I have above obſerved 
that the Highlands of Scotland is known, to this 
day, by. no. other name. among the natives, than 
by. Cael. dachd, a word compounded of Caet, i. e. 
Celts, and Do- ich Country, This obſervation was 
firſt ſuggeſted by the tranſlator of Oſſian's poems: 
and it is ſo obviouſly the original of Caledonia, that 
it is matter of ſome ſurprize it never was obſerved 
before. The inhabitants of the Highlands of Scot- ' 
land call themſelves emphatically Na Cael, i. e. 
the. Celts. To the Iriſh they give the name of Caet 
Eirinach, 1. e. the Iriſb Celts. Whether an argu- 
ment could be drawn from this circumſtance, that 
of old it was not the popular belief, that the Scots 
came originally from Ireland, I leave to others to 
determine, 

Ir any one ſhould incline to think that the an. 
cient Iriſh and Scots had their denomination of 
Gael from their imaginary founder Gathelus, the 
fon or huſband of Scota, he may, while he pleaſes, 


enjoy an opinion once popular and ſtill yours 
Bu 
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But it is ſcarcely leſs eredible that Gathelus ever had 
ny real exiſtence, than that he was miraculouſly 
:ured by Moſes near: the Red Sea, That young 
prince had it ſeems the misfortune to be bit in the 
1k by a ſerpent, and the whole maſs of his 
flood was immediately corrupted :; but at the re- 
queſt of his father, Moſes interpoſed very ſeaſon- 
ably, and upon laying his wonder-working rod on 
he wound reſtored the youth to a perfect ſtate 
of health, mean time there remained a green ſpot 
on that part of his body where the ſerpent had 
ixed her teeth. From this green ſpot he was ever 
aſter called Gaiabil Glaſs, that is the green, or ra- 
ther the grey: and Keating has inſerted in his 
ſiſtory a dozen of verſes extracted from the faith» 
ful records of Tata, to prove that this illuſtrious 
Prince derived his. right to the epithet Glaſs from 
the impreſhon , made on his body by the teeth of 
tis monſtrous ſnake. _ 1 of fond 
Urox the whole, it appears evident, that Ire- 
and was firſt; peopled from Caledonia. The abet- 
ars of the high, antiquities of Ireland have in 
me meaſure owned the exiſtence of a Britiſn 
tony; but they were too much wedded to the 
ndigefted fictions of a Spaniſh extraction, to be 
cnvinced that all their anceſtors went from this 
land. It would be no difficult matter to inveſti- 
gate the origin of the legendary fictions of the 
lin nation, and to ſhew that they had not their 
ile in a very remote age. But a diſcuſſion of this 
oft is too unimportant in an age in which all but 
gots to an abſurd antiquity, ought, in the judg- 
nent of ſober reaſon, to reject the Mileſian fables; 
which bear about them the marks of their being 
mented ſome time after Chriſtianity was intro- 
lced into Ireland, 
In 
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- In the courſe of my reading on the ſubject of 
theſe diſſertations, I had an opportunity of ex. 
mining all the Iriſh hiſtories that have any preter- 
fions to antiquity : I would have myſelf under. 
ſtood of thoſe that have been given to the public: 
for though Ireland, as its annaliſts affirm, is croud- 
ed with ancient records, yet as they have been in. 
viſible to all but themſelves, we may conclude, if 
they really exiſt, they throw very little adyantz- 
geous light on the hiſtory of that country, The 
remarks I made I intend on ſome future occaſion 
to throw together ; though, as I above obſerved, 
the ſubject is unimportant, on account of the ſmal 
degree of faith now given to the ancient domeſtic 
accounts of the Iriſh nation. But as in every age 
and country there are ſome enthuſiaſts that fondly 
believe the moſt extravagant fictions concerning 
the antiquity of their reſpective nations, ſo ther 
are people that are _ to ſupport that abſurd 
enthuſiaſm. I may therefore, by ſome draweanft 
of this ſort, be called forth to ſupport, with fur- 
ther arguments, the opinion I have advanced con- 
cerning the antiquities of Ireland ; and it was from 
foreſeeing that a circumſtance of this kind migit 
happen, that I made notes upon the ſubyect®. 


6 


* Theſe notes are now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Macpherſon 
of Strathmaſhy, in the county of Inverneſs ; a very ingeniout 
and learned gentleman, who has made the antiquities of Ireland 
his particular ſtudy. 
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DISS ERTATION N. 


Why the genuine Poſterity of the ancient 
Caledonians were called Picts and Scots. 


ATHER Innes, ſo often mentioned, and 
ſome other antiquaries of note, ſay, that 
the occaſion and riſe of the name of Scots af- 
« ford a very Probable conjecture that the own- 
« ers of it came, at firſt, either from Scandia or 
Spain“ . Theſe are Innes's own words, Ac- 
cording to him, the Scythe and Scoti are names 
of a ſimilar import and pronounciation ; there- 
fore it is natural to believe that the latter is de- 
nved from the former, and that the original Scots 
of North Britain were a Scythian colony. 

SHOULD we reaſon from principles fo vague, 
ve might inſiſt on the cloſe connection between 
the name Scotus on the one hand, and Scotuſa of 
Theſſaly on the other. And would any one, poſ- 
ſled of common ſenſe, infer from this reſem- 
blance or even identity of ſounds, that the pre- 
tended conquerors of Ireland came from Theſ- 


fly, and were perhaps the ſame with the myrmi- 
ons of Achilles? 


„* 
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* Critical Eſſay, p. 536. 
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Ix ES and other writers add further, that th; 
argument is founded, not ſo much on the analy: 
gy of the names, as upon that confortnity of man: 


ners and cuſtoms. by which the Scots and Sch. 


thians were diſtinguiſhed from all other nations. 
It is difficult to ſhew wherein the conformity con 
liſted : if it lay in their barbarity and peculiz 
wildneſs of manners, the Scotuſæ of Thrace mig]! 
have ſuited the compariſon as well as the moſt un- 
poliſhed parts of Scythia. 1 
SHOULD a man of learning and abilities, even 
through humour, aſſert that the Scots came from 
Thrace, or the places adjacent, to the river Stry- 
mon, he might ſupport his abſurd-hypotheſts with 
many plauſible obſervations. The Thracians have 
been very often called Scvthians—Scotula is near- 
ly related to Scotus—the Geloni are not unlike the 
Gael in ſound; the Geloni painted themſclves— 
The Geloni and the Biſaltæ, near Scotuſa, drank 
the blood of horſes and milk curdled together 
the Scots of Ireland have frequently eat of the 
ſame compoſition, if common fame has not be. 
lied them. A writer of great reputation ſhevs 
that the Geloni and Biſaltæ, and conſequently the 
inhabitants of Scotuſa, gave into this practice“. 
Nor to inſiſt on the conjectures of thoſe who 
give a Scythian origin to the name of Scots, it 1s 
evident that at beſt it is no more than an idle 
fancy to bring the Scots from ei her Scandinavia or 
Spain, till the learned are able to diſcover the 


* 
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* Biſaltz quo more ſolent acerque Gelonus, 
Cum fugit in Rhodopen, atque in deferta Getatrum, 


Et lac concretum cum ſanguine potat equino. < 
8 VIxG. Geot. in. 


Scots 
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Scots among the old inhabitants of 'thoſe-diſtanr 
countries. The geographers and hiſtorians of an- 
cient times condemn thoſe” two ſyſtems, by their 
total filence on that head; and a hy potheſis of this 
kind can never ſtand on ſo feeble a foundation as 
the diſtortion of the word Scythe *. 

ArTeR all, it muſt be confeſſed, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give any ſatisfactory etymolo- 
gy of the name of Scots. It has puzzled the moſt 
eminent antiquaries that Britain has produced; 
and therefore I think it no diſnonour to me to fail 
in a point where men of much greater abilities 
have not ſucceeded | 
 Varro and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis difagree 
in their opinions concerning the etymon of Italia: 
nor, are the derivations given of Gallia, Hiſpania, 


* 
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* ]t was on the ſame falſe principles that the Iriſh ſhewed their 
conneQtion with Spam; but the amniry between the names 
Hibernia and Iberia is no more than the ſhadow of a proof for 
ſupporting theic ideal genealogy. The Greek and Latin names 
of the iſland are to be derived from its weſtern fituation, from 
ihe wintry temperament of its air and climate.—lIt may be like- 
vile obſerved, that the firſt ſyllable of the Latin word Hiber- 
«ke is always long in the Latin proſody. and the firſt ſyllable of 
Iberia ſhort. From this circumſiance it may, with ſome ſhow of 
probability, be inferrad, that the poets were ſttangets to the 
e ation between the Spaniards and the Iriſh. To ſuppoſe that 
the Greek name of Ireland, that is Ierne or Iouerna, comes from 
ine Greek word which fignifies Hely, is fuiely no more than a2 
goundle(s fancy, though embraced by a learned gentleman. Had 
come from that epithet, it muſt have been written with an 
ipiration, like Hera, one of the Agales, and Hieta, one of 
de Okolian iſlands. One of the rivers in Spain is called lerna 
Mela. Ireland, like that tiver, was called Terna, from the 
Celtic word Jar, that is Weſt; and the name of Erin, by which 
thas been always known by the Iriſh and Highlanders of Scot- 
land, is manifeſtly a compound of Jar, Weſt, and In, fand. 


or 
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or Græcia, more certain. What ſhall we make 
of Europa, Aſia and Africa? Cambden, with al 
his erudition and indefatigable induſtry, was great. 
ly embarraſſed by the names Coritani, Silures, and 
many more nations, who made a very conſiderable 
figure in the country, which he illuſtrated with 
vaſt pains and equal ſucceſs. Scaliger and Vo. 
ſius, Grotius, Bochart, and Menage, have been 
very often unſucceſsful in their endeavours to ſolye 
difficulties of this kind. 

THERE 1s no reaion why the Scots ſhould be 
aſhamed to acknowledge that the origin of their 
name is involved in darkneſs ; while that of Rome, 
the Queen of nations, remains utterly inexplicable. 
Plutarch found and left it ſo. Solinus gives 10 
leſs than four different etymons, all equally ur- 
ſatisfactory. Why the capitals of Britain, France 
and Portugal, have been of old called Londinum, 
Lutetia and Olyſippo, are queſtions which have 
not hitherto been ſufficiently cleared up, and pro- 
bably never ſhall. 5 
All we know with certainty concerning the 
appellation of Scot amounts to this, that it mul 
have been at firſt a term of reproach, and con- 
| ſequently framed by enemies, rather than aſſumed 
by the nation afterwards diſtinguiſhed by that 
name. The Highlanders, the genuine poſterity df 
the ancient Scots, are abſolute ſtrangers to tht 
name, and have been ſo from the beginning of 
time. All thoſe who ſpeak the Galic language call 
themſelves Albanich, and their country Alba. 

ConTUMELIOUS appellations have been given 
in all ages not only to individuals, but to whole 
bodies of people, through ſpite, or a fatirica 


pleaſantry natural to the human race. The Er- 
; ones 
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mes of Macedonia were a quarrelſome race of 
men, and therefore were called Pæones. The 
Proteſtants of France and the Low Countries were 
nick-named Hugenots and Cueux, becauſe their 
adverſaries ſtudied to make them ridiculous and 
contemptible. It is needleſs to multiply inſtances. 
The ſame ill-natured humour has bcen hitherto 
general, and will always continue ſo. AG. 

Tur Picts, who poſleſſed originally the nor- 
thern and eaſtern, and in a later period, alſo. the 
more ſouthern di viſions of North Britain, were at 
firſt more powerful than the Caledonians of the 
welt, It is therefore eaſy to ſuppole that the 
Pits, from a principle of malevolence and pride, 
were ready enough to traduce and ridicule their 
weaker neighbours of Argyle, Theſe two nati- | 
os ſpoke the ſame language. In the Galic tongue 
Lede ſignifies a corner, or ſmall diviſion of a 
country. A corner of North Britain is the very 
name which Gyraldus Cambrenſis gave the little 
kingdom which the ſix ſons of Muredus King of 
Ulſter were ſaid to have erected in Scotland. 

SCOT, in Galic, is much the ſame with little 
or contemptible in Engliſh ; and Scottan, literally 
peaking, ſignifies a ſmall flock ; metaphorically 
* ſtands for a ſmall body of men. For ſome one 
df the reaſons couched under theſe diſparaging 
cpithets, their malicious or ſneering neighbours 
my have given the opprobrious appellation of Sccz 
o the anceſtors of the Scots nation. 5 
Tur Allemans of Germany were at firſt an 
noble multitude, or a motley compoſition of 
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* The kingdom of Argy'e, according to his information. 
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many different tribes and nations. For that very 
reaſon, the reproachful name of Allemans * way 
framed by thoſe who hated and deſpiſed them 
But the deformity of that deſignation was aſter. 
wards covered with laurels, like the blemiſh which 
gave Cæſar ſo much pain; and the whole Ger. 
manic body is now proud of a title, thought at firſt 
diſhonourable. In the fame way it may be natu- 
rally ſuppoſed, that the people of Albany were, 
after a courſe of ages, reconciled to the once di- 
paraging name of Scots, upon finding that al 
other nations agreed in diſtinguiſhing them by it 

IT is generally believed that the Picts derived 
their appellation from their characteriſtical cuſtom 
of painting their bodies. This opinion ſeems to 
be ſupported by an expreſſion of Claudian ; who 

ews, in another place, that the Picts conti- 
nued the old practice of drawing the figures 
of animals on their limbs, after it had been aboliſh- 
ed in South Britain t. But when the faſhion of 
painting in the ſame way was univerſal in Britain, 
it may be aſked, Why were not all the inhabitants 
called Pi#s by the Romans? Why were the Cale- 
donians of the Eaſt diſtinguiſhed by a name to 
which thoſe of the Weſt had the fame right; 
for it is certain they uſed the Glaſtum of Pliny, 
and the Yitrum of Mela, in common? Pi is no 
more than an epithet : and as Virgil would have 
been guilty of an impropriety, had he called ei- 
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. ® Allemans, q. All mans, a compoſition of nations. 

+ Ille leves Mauros, nec falſo nomine Pictos, 

Fdomit. | 

78 — — Ferroque notatas | 
Perlegit exanimes Picto moriente figuras. Cxaubn, 
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ther the Geloni or Agathyrſi, Picti, without ſpe- 
cifying the particular nation to which he applied 
that epithet, ſo the Romans in Britain would 
have been guilty of the ſame ſoleciſm, had they 
called the Eaitern inhabitants of Caledonia Picli, 
without annexing a noun ſubſtantive to the ad- 
jective. 

Uroxn weighing theſe difficulties,. I am apt to 
believe that the name, out of which the Romans 
framed the deſignation of Pi#r, was originally a 
Britiſh one, and of a very different ſignification 
from the Latin word, which 1s equivalent to Parnt- 
d in Engliſh. The name was very probably 
framed by the Scots to the Weſt, or the Mæatæ 
to the South : and as it may have been impoſed 
after the expedition of Severus, it 1s no matter of 
wonder that it was unknown to all the Roman 
writers till the very end of the third century. 

ArTER the reign of Caracalla, the deſign of 
conquering North Britain ſeems to have been to- 
tally laid aſide by the Romans. The frequent 
competitions of rival Emperors, the public diſtrac- 
tions unavoidably attending ſuch conteſts, and a 
long ſucceſſion of Princes, fooliſh, wicked and in- 
active, muſt have diverted their attention to other 
obj-&s. The barbarians of Caledonia had ſenſe 
enough to avai! themſelves of the advantages which 
an adminiſtration, fo feeble and uncertain, muſt 
have afforded them. They made frequent incur- 
ſons into the Roman provinces, and met with 
Ittle oppoſition. Not long after, Conſtantius 
Chlorus came from the Continent into Britain, 
with an intention to make war upon them; but 
he died at York, before this deſign could be 
fXccuted, It was probably much about that time 
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that the Romans diſcovered that the moſt con. 
ſiderable nation among the unconquered Britons 
was called Pi#ich, a word correſponding in found 
with the Pil in Latin: accordingly we find that 
Eumenius, the panegyriſt, is the firſt Roman ay. 
thor who mentioned that people under this new 
name, 

Ix philological inveſtigations of this kind, it 
much eaſier to diſapprove of the conjectures of 
others, than to offer a more rational one to the 
public. But as new opinions, which turn only 
on verbal criticiſm, are very innocent, though per. 
haps they may be ill founded, 1 ſhall venture t 
give a new etymon of the name of Pie. 

Tur Highlanders, who ſpeak the ancient lan: 
guage of Caledonia, expreſs the name of that 
once famous nation, who were at laſt ſubdued 
by the Scots, by the word Pictichb. They could 
not have borrowed this epithet from the Romans; 
for the illiterate part of the Highlanders have 10 

idea that the Romans were in this Iſland, or ever 
exiſted ; yet the name now under conſideration is 
very familiar to their ears. One of the ideas at- 
fixed to the word Pifdich, or Piclich, is that odi- 
ous one which the En liſh expreſs by the word 
Plunderer, or rather Thief. Therefore it is not 
improbable that their neighbours may have given 
that title to a people fond of depredation : and 
Dion gives us to underſtand, that the barbarians 
of North Britain took a peculiar pleaſure in rob- 
beries ; nor was this character, in theſe days of 
violence and ignorance, attended with itch in. 
famy : if the robber had the addreſs to form, and 
the ſpirit to execute his unjuſt ſchemes, he was 


rather proud than aſhamed of his conduct: 1 
the 
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the honeſty required at his hands, was not to en- 
croach on the property of a friend or ally *.. 
Amoxnc the Princes and chieftains whom Vir- 
gil has brought to the aſſiſtance of Turnus, we 
find (ome who bear a perfect reſemblance to the 
plundering heroes of Pictavia. The picture which 
the poet has drawn of Ufens and his people may, 
without any impropriety, be applied to the an- 
cient Caledonian tribe now under conſideration. 
Et te montoſæ miſere in prælia Nerſæ, 
Ufens, inſignem fama et felicibus armis: 
Horrida præcipue cui gens, aſſuetaque multo 
Venatu nemorum, duris Æquicula glebis 
Armati terram exercent, ſemperque recentis 
Convectare juvat prædas, et vivere rapto. 
Virs. En. 5. 


Tur Brigantes of South Britain, the Brigantes 
of Ireland, the Brigantii near the Alps, and the 
inhabitants of Brigantium in Spain, derived their 
names from Brigand +, a Celtic word, which ſig- 
nifies a robber. The French have retained the 
original word in their language; and the Engliſh 
have the word Brigantine, which properly ſigni- 
fes a veſſel uſed by pyrates. | | 

StxTus PoupEIus obſerves, that thieves were, 
n the language of Gaul, called Cimbri; and ac- 
ording to Plutarch, robbers went under the ſame 
tame in Germany. The Cimbri had a ſtrong, 


W 
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Thoſe who may imagine that robbery was eſteemed more 
Mnourable among the ancient Picts than among the other rude 
tons of mankind, may conſult Thucydides, p. 3. b. i. 

| See Bullet. Dit. Celt. Fol. ad, p. 211. 
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K propenſity to robberies of a private nature, as well 
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as to that ſpecies of depredation which goes under 
the name of war and public conqueſt. Rut if the 
Cimbri of Germany, and the Brigantes of South 
Britain, have . their reſpective names from 
their deſire of booty, or their ſucceſs in plundering, 
it is far from being incredible that a Caledonian 
ple might have been called Pieldich by their neigh 
bours, for their uncommon dexterity in the ſame 
way. | 
Every one knows, that the Borderers of Eng: 
land and Scotland diſtinguiſhed themſelves fx 
many ages, by pillaging, plundering, and [laying 
whole countries waſte. In time of war theſe n 
vages may have been in ſome meaſure excuſable 
But even after truces and pacifications had bet 
ſolemnly ratified, the fame barbarous pradiice 
were too faſhionable on both ſides to be deſiſt 
from; eſpecially as they were attended with hc 
nour and encomium, rather than puniſhment o 
diſgrace, It is hardly neceſſary to add, that th 
practice, though manifeſtly incompatible with 
laws of all civilized nations, was tolerated, 4 
perhaps encouraged, till the acceſſion of jan 
to the throne of England “*. 
The explications I have ventured to Kae 
the names of Picts and Scots may be defective 
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I am tempted to think that the ancient Selgovz of Scott 
who lay North of the Engliſh Brigantes, were fo called“ 
the word Sealg, which, if literally taken, fignifies Hunting, * 
metaphorically Theft. The Gadini, who were at no 87 
ſtance from the Selgovz, ſeem to be nothing elſe than ® 
chin in Galic, that is to lay, robbers or thieves. 
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logies which have been inſiſted on by men who 
may be juſtly called the oracles of erudition in 
matters of this kind. It may be likewiſe ſaid 
that I have dwelt much longer on this ſubject than 
its importance deſerves. In the mean time, I leave 
it to the judgment of common ſenſe to determine, 
whether it is not more probable that the Picts de- 


nve their name from a Britiſh word, than from a 


Latin epithet “. 
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* Strabo, though a very judicious critic, hiſterian, and geo- 
grapher, imagined, very inconſiderately, that the Germans re- 
ceived their name from their being as like their neighbours of 
Gaul as if they had been their Brothers-German. Bede, though 
a Saxon himſelf, and the moſt eminent ſcholar of his time, en- 
tertained a fancy that the name Anglus ſhould be traced up to 
the Latin word Angulus, or a Corner. This conceit was little 
better than the puns of Pope Gregory at Rome, upon the words 
Angli and Angeli, Deiri and De ira, Aella and Alleluja +. And 
can it be matter of wonder that Claudian ſhould have found 
the etymon of the Pictiſh name in the Latin tongue, eſpecially 
23 theſe Caledonians were painted, and as the analogy between 
the Britiſh word Pictich and the Roman Picti was fo very cloſe ? 


+ Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 2. cap. 1. 
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104 T be Scots called Albanich 
DISSERTATION X. 


The Highlanders Strangers to the National 
Name of Scots.---Call themſelves Alba- 


nich, or ancient Britons----- Gael, or 
Celtz.---Obſervations on the Inſh, Galic 


and Welch Languages. 


ROM what has been ſaid in the preceding 
diſſertation, it appears, that the names of 
Pitts and Scots were impoſed on the two nations 
into which the Caledonians were divided, ſome 
time before the Romans deſerted Britain, by the 
malevolence of their neighbours to the South, or 
roſe from the animoſities which ſubſiſted between 
themſelves. The indigenal name of the Caledo- 
nians 1s the only one hitherto known among their 
genuine deſce dants, the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. —They call themſelves Albanich to this day. 
All the illiterate Highlanders are as perfect ſtrar- 
gers to the national name of Scot, as they are to 
that of Parthian or Arabian. If a common High- 
lander is aſked, of what country he is, he imme: 
diately anſwers, that he is an AJbanich, or Gael. 


IT 
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[T is unneceſſary to produce authorities to 
ſhew that the iſland, which now goes under the 
name of Britain, was in early ages called Albion. 
To ſearch for a Hebrew or Phoenician etymon of 
Albion has been the folly of ſome learned writers. 
In vain have ſome attempted to derive it from the 
white cliffs near Dover, or from a Greek word 
which ſignifies a certain ſpecies of grain, or from 
a gigantic ſon of Neptune. 

[xs the Celtic language, of which ſo many dif- 
ferent dialects were diffuſed over all the European 
nations of the Weſt and North, and let me add, 
the Scythians of Aſia, the vocable Alp, or Alba, 
ſignifies High. Of the Alpes Grajæ, Alpes Pæni- 
nz, or Pennine, and the Alpes Baſtarnicæ, every 
man of letters has read... 

IN the ancient language of Scotland, Alpes 
ſignifies, invariably, an eminence. The Albani 
near the Caſpian ſea, the Albani of Macedon, the 
Albani of Italy, and the AMbanich of Britain, had 
all the ſame right to a name founded on the ſame 
characteriſtical reaſon, the heighth or roughneſs of 
their reſpective countries. The ſame thing may 
de ſaid of the Gauliſh Albici near Maſlilia. 

Tas Celtic was undoubtedly the language of 
the Belgie Gaul. For this we have the authority 
of Strabo. That from the Belgic diviſion of Gaul 
the firſt colony muſt have tranſmigrated into 
South Britain, muſt be readily allowed. The vi- 
cinity of the two countries, and the ſhortneſs of 
the paſſage, is an argument in this caſe equal to a 
demonſtration. It was natural enough ſor men, 
who had been once ſettled in the low plains of 
Belgium, to give the name of Alba, or Albin, to 
Britain, on comparing the face or appearance of it 

to 
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to that of their former country. Men who had 
come from the Netherlands would moſt probably 
have called this new world Albin in an oblique 
caſe, and Alba in the nominative. . Ard it is to 


be obſerved, that almoſt all the local names of 


the Celtic tongue are energetical, and deſcriptive 
of the peculiar properties or appearance of places. 
Tre Greeks became in ſome degree acquainted 
with Britain, and its original name, long before 
the Romans had any opportunity of knowing either. 
Agreeably to the genius of their language, the 
former naturally gave a new termination to Albin; 
and their Albion muſt have, in proceſs of time, 
paſſed to the Romans. But the true Celtic name 
of the iſland having travelled gradually into the 
remoter parts of it, was there retained, by a race 
of plain, uncivilized men, who having no inter- 
courſe with the Greeks, and very little with the 
Romans, adhered invariably to their mother 
tongue, and particularly to the local names which 
had been tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors. 
THAT all the territories once poſſeſſed by the 
old Caledonians were formerly called Alba in Galic, 
aad Albania in the Latin of latter ages, is certain, 
beyond contradiction. In the little ancient Chro- 
nicles of Scotland, publiſhed by Innes at the end 
of his Critical Eſſay, they go frequently unde: 
that name *; and Kenneth, the ſon of Alpin, who 
was the firſt Monarch of Caledonia, is called the 
firſt King of Albany, in ſome old Latin rhimes 
often quoted f. But had the Scots of Britain come 


3 
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Innes's Crit. Eſſay, in his Appendix, Num. 1, Ec. 
+ Primus in Albania fertur regnaſſe Kenethus, 
Filius Alpini, proelia multa gerens, 
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originally from Ireland, their Latin name would 
have been very probabiy Hiberni, and their Galic 
one undoubtedly remain Erinich. 

AFTER the Germans had conquered the ſouth- 
ern diviſion of Britain, to thoſe who remained of 
the old inhabitants they gave the name of Weales 
and Gauls, in their own tongue, and of Britonnes, 
in the Latin of the times; while they themſelves 
thought 1t more honourable to retain their here- 
ditary appellations of Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. 

AMoNG the moſt illuſtrious nations of antiquity, 
few have been equal, and ſcarce any ſuperior, to 
the Gauls, in military glory. Salluſt makes no 
dificulty of acknowledging, that in this reſpect 
they were before the Romans *. Be that as it 
will, it is certain they had great merit in that 
way. Yet the Franks had too high a regard for 
their own genuine fame, and too profound a vene- 
ration for their anceſtors, to aſſume the name of 
the Gauls, after they had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
their country. 

To ſtrengthen the oblireation I am to make. 
it is almoſt needleſs to mention the Ionians of Aſia, 
the Phocæans of Gaul, the Boii of Germany, the 
Longobardi of Italy, the Belge and Atrebates of 
South Britain. All theſe, and other innumerable 
colonies, who left their native countries, and plan- 
ted themſelves in foreign regions, made a point of 
retaining the proper names of thoſe nations from 
which they were originally ſprung. 

Hap the Scots of Britain been a colony from 
Ireland, in ſpite of all the hard things ſaid by 
Strabo, Mela, en and others, to the prejudice 
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of the old Hibernians ; ; nay, if the univerſal con- 
ſent, of mankind, inſtead of three or four ancient 
writers, had agreed in calling the Iriſh ſavag 
cannibals, atheiſts, and ſtrangers to every virtue 
under heaven, the Scots, notwithſtanding, would 
have admired their anceſtors ſuperſtitiouſly, and 
retained their name, rather than degrade them- 
ſelves into Albanich. But no Britiſh Scot has ever 
yet called himſelf an Hibernian in a learned lan- 
guage, nor Erinich in his own mother tongue. 
Every Scot who underſtands the Galic calls him- 
ſelf, as I obſerved before, either Gael, that is, one 
of che Celtæ, or Albanich, in other words, a ge- 
nuine Briton. 

Nor all the ſenſible and quaint obſervations 
of civilized times will eradicate from the minds of 
the bulk of a people the high opinion they enter- 
tain of themſelves, for their connexion with re- 
nowned national anceſtors ; and in every country 
national anceſtors have a great deal of traditional 
fame. It is true, the merit of remote progeni- 
tors is ſometimes very ſmall, frequently dubious, 
and always exaggerated by the partial fictions of 
their poſterity. N 

3 x founders of Rome were a very flagitious 

; the vagabonds that aſſociated with them an 

r and abandoned rabble. Thieves, ruffians, 
— or bankrupts, cow - keepers, ſhepherds, 
ſlaves, raviſners of women, murderers of men, 
oppreſſors and uſurpers, were the anceſtors of men, 
lords of the world * Yet the Romans were extra- 
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* Majorum primus quiſquis fuit ille worum. 
Aut paſtor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. 
Juven, Satyr. viii. ad finem. 
vagantly 
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vagantly vain and proud of their origin. All other 


puerile weakneſs, 

Bu T in the annals of mankind it is perhaps 
impoſſible to find a nation more vain in this re- 
ſpect than the old Iriſh. To ſay nothing of the 
antediluvian inhabitants of Ireland, and not to 
mention the Partholanians, Nemedians and others, 
the ideal connection they had with Scythian kings, 
Egyptian princeſſes, and Iberian heroes, inſpired 
them with a very high idea of their own Ogoity, 
and perhaps with a proportionable contempt for 
almoſt every other people. Had the Scots of 
Britain been the real poſterity of a people ſo ex- 
travagantly fond of their ideal national anceſtors, 
is it reaſonable to believe that they would have 
rejected the name of Hibernians or Erinich with 


ſcorn, and preferred that of Albanich, a name 


which the Pits and old Caledonians muſt have 
carried in common with them? 
From the appellation Kymri, Cumri or Cu- 


meri, invariably retained by the Welſh, it has. 


been concluded, and with reaſon, that, inſtead of 
being deſcended from the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, or other interlopers into Britain, they 
are the genuine offspring of the ancient Gome- 
ans or Cimbri. What therefore ſhould hinder 
antiquaries from concluding likewiſe, the argu- 
ment being exactly the ſame, that the Scots of 
britain, who without interruption retained through 
all ages the name of Albanich, are ſprung from 
the ancient inhabitants of Albany, and conſe- 
quently were genuine Caledonians ? The Welſh 


Highlanders 


nations were in ſome degree influenced by the ſame 


care preſeryed theic original Celtic name. The 
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Highlanders of North Britain retained the firſt 
appellation given to the inhabitants of the whole 
iſland. It will be aſked perhaps, why the Welſh 
have not retained the appellation of Albanich. I 
ſhall offer a few remarks to clear up that diff. 
culty. | | 

I is certain that the languages ſpoken by the 
people of North Wales, by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, and by thoſe commonly called the wild 
Iriſh, are the moſt genuine remains of the ancient 
Celtic tongue now extant. The Corniſh, Armo- 
rican, and Biſcayan dialects, muſt yield the pre- 
- ference to the former three, however certain it is 
that in theſe dialects ſome true Celtic words have 
been preſerved hitherto, which the Welſh, High- 
landers, and Iriſh, have totally loft. 

By the ſuffrage of reaſon, and from the expe- 
rience of nations and ages, we find that the lan- 
guage of a people out of the way of foreign in- 
vaſions, and unacquainted with the arts of com- 
merce and civil life, has the beſt chance of con- 
tinuing the ſame, or at leaſt of undergoing the 
feweſt alterations. Remote iſles, ſecured by tem- 
peſtuous ſeas, and mountainous tracts of land, 
eavironed with rocks, woods, and moraſſes, de- 
fended by a warlike race of men, and ſterile 
enough to diſcourage the avarice or ambition of 
ſtrangers, are the beſt means to fix and perpetuate 
a language. 

Ir is true, no ſituation of country can ſecure 
a language altogether from the injuries of time, 
from the arbitrary power of faſhion, and from the 
common fate of every ſublunary thing. Some 
words muſt be imported by ſtrangers, ſome created 
by whim. Some will riſe out of new — 

an 
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and others muſt be framed to expreſs new ideas 
conveyed by new objects. Language, in ſhort, 
even independent of the mixture of nations, muſt 
be in a ſtate of fluctuation, Burt after all that can 
be ſaid to prove the natural and accidental inſta- 
bility of language, rocks, ſeas and delarts, igno- 
rance, ſterility, and want of commerce, are its 
beſt preſervatives, next to valuable books, and 
permanent records. 

WHrHeTHER Wales, Ireland, or the mountainous 
parts of North Britain, have retained the Celtic 
the neareſt to its original ſimplicity, purity, or 
ſtrength, is a queſtion which, like all other mat- 
ters of verbal criticiſm, is more amuſing than ule- 
ful, and differently reſolved by the learned in that 
way. Of theſe ſome have declared for the coun- 
try firſt named, others have determined the con- 
troverſy in favour of the ſecond, while the third, 
unforturate in many reſpects, and particularly in 
ts ſcarcity of domeſtic writers, has been entirely 
left out of the queſtion. | 

Every one knows that the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, ard Normans, had long and bloody cor- 
teſts with the ancient Kymri. In ſpite of all the 
brave ſtruggles they made for liberty, and the honour 
of their country, it is certain they were enſlaved 
by the firſt of the nations juſt mentioned, and 
brought under total ſubjection by the laſt. The 
Intercourſe they had with the other two was too 
inconſiderable not to affect their language in ſome 
degree. 

Tur Norwegians and Danes made ſtrong and 
ſucceſsful efforts in Ireland. By them were the 
principal towns or cities there built. Turgeſius 
and 
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and his army made conſiderable acquiſitions there, 
and was cruelly oppreſſive. The Eaſterlings and 
Normans could never be totally exterminated out 
of that country. One of the braveſt of the mo- 
narchs of Ireland, Brian Boroimbe, loſt his life in 
the famous battle of Cluantarf, fighting againſt 
theſe foreigners. The Hibernian antiquaries are 
agreed in complaining bitterly that the barbarians 
of the North made a dreadful havock of their 
churches, monaſteries, ſeminaries of learning, and 
books. The wars, commerce, and intermarriages 
of the Iriſh with the Eaſterlings, muſt have had 
ſome conſiderable influence on the language of 
Ireland. | 

Tre Norwegians and Danes did likewiſe infeſt 
Scotland for a courſe of ages, made a conqueſt of the 
Weſtern Iſles, and erected a principality there, called 
the Kingdom of Man, as that iſland was the ſeat of 
their ſmall empire-in North Britain. But ſome of 
the Highland diſtricts upon the Weſtern continent 
of Scotland were never ſubjected to any foreign 
yoke ; nor has the language of theſe diſtricts been 
either exterminated, or till of late corrupted in 
any conſiderable degree, by an intermixture of 
that tongue which has been prevailing in the more 
civilized provinces of this kingdom for ſeven cen- 
turies back. | | | | | 

IT will be readily granted, that the Iriſh and 
Welſh dialects of the Celtic tongue are more co- 
pious than the Galic of theſe diſtricts of North 
Britain which I have juſt mentioned. I ſhall allow 
likewiſe that the two former dialects were better 
poliſhed, and rendered perhaps more harmonious. 
The countries in which they were ſpoken produced 


many books, and encouraged men of letters. — 
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front theſe very conſiderations, it may perhaps 
with reaſon be inferred, that they receded farther 
from the ſimplicity of the original language than 
thoſe who had neither opportunities nor inclination 
to refine or entich it. Is it not certain that one 0! 
the academies of Ftance; and the many books 
publiſhed by the members of it, have contributed 
much to deſtroy what they call the old Gauliſh 
tongue in that country ? And 1s is not equally true; 

that the modern univerſities of England and Scot- 
land have, together with other cauſes; almoſt to- 
tally altered the language brought by the Saxons 
from Germany, and once common to much the 
greateſt part of the firſt of theſe kingdoms, and to 
the moſt conſiderable diviſion of the leſt. 
| SHALL not carry the parallel between the 
Welch, Iriſh, and Galic, much farther. They 
ouly who underſtand the three languages perfectly 
have a right to decide in this diſpute: Let me 
only obſerve, that the learned author of the Ar- 
chæologia Britannica, one of the ableſt judges the 
republic of letters has produced, made no ſcruple 
to ſay, though a Welſhman himſelf, that if the 
Iriſh, Scotch, and Welſh, are compared with the 
ancient language of Gaul; the latter will be found 
to agree leſs with it than the other two. Certain 
t is that the meaning of many Celtic words which 
have been preſerved by tlie Roman writers, and 
particularly names perſonal and local, the ſignifi- 
cation of which has.confounded the ſkill of bur 
beſt antiquaries, may be eaſily diſcovered by thoſe 
who are no more than indifferently converſant in 
Rn. SO. | 
To exemplify the general poſition laid down 
by the author of the 3 the word Iſra, 
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once ſo common in South Britain, Ja Silurum, 
Ifca Danmontorum, Iſca Legions Secunde, and ſo 
on, common, I mean, in time of the Romans, 
ſignifies plainly Mater or a River, in the Galic 
and Iriſh. The Welſh have loſt the ſignification, 
ard almoſt the uſe of that word, which is Uiſc: 
in the languages juſt pamed. and Wyſt in that of 
the old Kymri. For that reaſon the learned Camb- 
den was not able to find out the meaning of 
Tſca, in the names mentioned above. But in al 
the diviſions of Britain were many rivers which 
had no other names than the general apps llatives 
of Uik, Avon, My and Taw *, In Scotland are 
many ſuch which are called E,, though corruptly, 
to this day. In England are ſeveral Avons, and 
many ſmaller waters which have wy for their firal 
ſyllable, as there is a large navigable one diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame appellative. In the compound 


* 


* 


The largeſt river in Scotland is called Taw in the Galic, 
the moſt noted rivers in Wales are called Taff, and the I hames 
the nobleft river in Britain, was undoubtedly called Tam in 
the old larfguage of the country. Tamb ſignifies the ocean. or 
great ſea, in Galic, and Mor Tauch has the ſame meaning in the 
Welſh. I am perſuaded that theſe rivers obtained the name: 
now mentioned, becauſe they are ocean like, or ſeas. if com- 
pared to ſmaller ſtreams ; juſt as the Hebrews, and ſometimes 
the Romans, gave the name of a fea to a large collection ol 
freſh water. For the ſame reaſon was the Tagus of | uſitania ſ 
called; the 'l aio of the preſent times, a word which come: 
nearer to the old Celtic name of that river. Here likewile | 
may be obſerved that the Duriæ of the Alpine iegions, the 
Lurius of Spain, and the Duranius of Gaul, are all appelilatiit 
nouns. derived fiom the Celtic word Dur or water; and | 460 
fa! ther, that almoſt all the lange rivers in Europe have the vo 
bies, Avon, Iſe, or Dur, either in the beginning or end of tief 
names, though much diſguited by the inflections of Greek ad 
Konian Writers. 

names 
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names of South Britain, we often find Ex; for 
example, Exeter, which anſwers to Eſt of Scot- 
land. In Yorkſhire is a rivulet called Vite, and 
in Monmouthſhire is a larger ſtream which goes 
under the name of ye. a 

CAM DEN has been at ſome pajns to prove 
that the word Bracce, which was undoubtedly a 
Celtic one, ſignifying a party-coloured garment, 
is preſerved to this day in ſome manner by the 
Welſh, Brati in their language being the ſame 
with foul tattered clothes. The learned antiquary 
made this remark, together with many more in 
the grammatical way, to prove that the language 
of South Britain was of old the ſame with that of 
Gaul. How far he has ſucceeded in the compa- 
riſon drawn between Bracce and Bratt, I ſhall not 
lay. But in the Galic tongue, the word Braccan® 
is in common uſe to this day, and the idea affixed 
to it explains what the Gauls meant by their 
Braccæ much better than many learned critics had 
been able to do. 

We are told by Feſtus Pompeius, that the fa- 
ther of Roman eloquence, and his anceſtors, had 
the name Tullius from a cataract near the ſeat of 
the family. In the Galic, a flood or torrent like 
that which tumbles down from a cataract, is ex- 
preſſed by the word Tuille. But I have not been 
able to diſcover that the Welſh have preſerved a 
word of the ſame ſound and import in their lan- 
guage. It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve further 
that the Gauls were once poſſeſſed of many places 
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* Braccan is that kind of upper garment uſed by the High- 
anders, which the Engliſh call laid! it is derived from the ad- 
tive Breac, ſignifying party -coloured. 5 
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in Italy, and muſt have left many local names be. 

hind them, ſome of which are extant to this 

day. 

7 o conclude this tedious philological diſcuſſion : 
it is certain that many words in uſe to this day 
in the —— of Scotland, were once uſed in 
common by the Britons of the South, and the an. 
cient Celtæ, though now diſcontinued in the lan- 
guage of Wales. From the whole I draw this 
concluſion : that the Welſh may have loſt in their 

language the appellation of Aibanich, though 
once common in their country, in the ſame man- 
ner that they loſt the remarkable vocable Uſe, 
and many others that could be ſpecified, 
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DISSERTATION. XI. 


Of the Genius, Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the Caledonians, Picts and Scots. 


H E Caledonians made war their great ſtudy, 
and the principal buſineſs of life. Agricul- 
ture was entirely negleted, or but faintly proſe- 
cuted, and the commercial arts were hardly known 
among them. The chace, an exerciſe manifeſtly 
ſubſervient to a military life, was their favorite 
amuſement. A peculiar attachment to the plea- 
ſures and advantages ariſing from ſuch a courſe of 
life, gave them an uncommon degree of agility, 
vigour and patience to bear fatigue. Dio ſays, 
tat they ran with extraordinary ſwiftneſs, and 
ſuſtained cold, hunger, and toil, with an amazin 
conſtancy. Herodian calls the barbarians of North 
Britain, incomparably brave, and inſatiably fond 
of laughter. Let hiſtory determine, whether they 
vere ever conquered, or whether the Lords of 
mankind, the Romans, were ſo bravely repulſed 
9 by 
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by any other nation, except the Parthians of the 
Eaſt, and the Germans of the Weſt. *. 

Ir muſt be allowed, that the particular ſitua- 
tion of the Caledonian territories gave great dil. 
advantages to any enemy that invaded them; and 
it is alſo certain, that the very ſame circumſtance 
inured the inhabitants to all the hardſhips incident 
to a military life. The people of Numantia, 
whole dominions were confined within the narrow 
limits of a few mountains, gave much more trou- 
ble to the Roman arms than Antiochus the Great, 
and the prodigious hoſt which he collected on the 
fertile plains of Aſia. The genius of every oil 
naturally transfuſes itſelf into the fouls and bodies 
of its inhabitants. Caledonia was peculiarly 
adapted to that kind of life which we call barba- 
Tous, Its foreſts and mountains produced game 
in abundance. The ſeverity of the climate, and 
the rugged face of the country, tended to ſtrengthen 
the body, and inure the mind to hardſhips. Theſe 
circumſtances, however diſagreeable they may ap- 
Pear in this age, were highly favourable to that 
martial ſpirit which ſubſiſted among our anceſtors; 
and what would render Caledonia but a poor ac. 
quiſition to the Romans, was the only means of 
its defence againſt them. | 


— 
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* An author, who has done honour to the age in which he 
lived, as well to the country which gave him birth, has touched 
this ſubject with the uſual felicity of his poetical genius. 


Roma ſecuri geris præ tendit mænia Scots. 
Hic ſpe progreſfus poſita Carrontis adundam 
Terminus Auſonii ſignat divertia regni. &c. 
BUCHANAN in Epithalamio Franc Valeſ. & Ma 
Scot. Reg. 1 
| T 
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IT is impoſſible to ſay, with certainty, at what 
time the Caledonians began to cultivate the ground. 
Under the reign of Severus they were abſolute 
ſtrangers to agricuſture. They thought, like their 
Celto-Scytbian brethren of Germany, * © That he 
« who acquires, with the continual ſweat of his 
brow, what might be purchaſed all at once with 
a little blood, is deſtitute of ſpirit, genius and 
feeling One could more eaſily perſuade them to 
brave all the perils of war, than to toil at the ipade, 
or wait for the ſlow returns of Autumn,” 

Tur ix food was the natural produce of an 
uncultivated country, the fleſh of tame animals, 
veniſon, fiſh, milk, and the ſpontaneous growth 
of their fields and woods. We cannot believe, 
on the authority of Strabo, though a very exact 
and judicious writer, that ſome Britons were bar- 
barous enough not to have known the art of curd- 
ling milk: nor is it credible that they had an ir- 
reconcileable averſion to fiſh, though they had it 
in ſuch plenty in their ſeas and rivers. Solinus 
relates, that the inhabitants of the Ebude lived 
on milk and fiſh only. | 

IT is hardly neceflary to obſerve, that the 
refinements of luxury were utterly unknown to the 
ancient inhabitants of Caledonia, One of their 
methods of preparing the fleſh of animals killed 
in hunting, is very exactly deſcribed by Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, the tranſlator of Oſſian's Poems. The 
ſame method was practiſed in Iretand. © Nor 
is that ſpecimen of our ancient cookery much un- 
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hke that. which hitherto prevails among the mo- 
dern Highlanders, on their hunting parties *, 
Weg = from Cæſar, that the Britons of the 
South uſed braſs plates and rings of iron by way 
of motiey : it js probable their neighbours of the 
North adopted the fame cuſtom. Herodian writes, 
that they held the laſt of theſe metals in the ſame 
degree of eſtimation which other nations placed 
on gold. Virius Lupus, one of the lieutenants or 
pro-preztors employed by Severus in Britain, pur- 
chaſed a peace from them with money. Agricola 
and his troops had probably taught them the uſe 
* nc N 
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The Scots of the fourteenth century bad not degene- 
rated much from the ſimplicity of their forctathers in the 
article of living. In the reign of Robert Bruce, Randolph Far 
of Murray, and Sir James Douglas, invaded the North of Eng- 
land, at the head of a ſelect body of men inured to battles an! 
fatigues. Aiter theſe adventurers had penetrated farther than 
Durham, and committed dreadful ravages in their progrels, 
Edward the Third taw the neceſſity of appearing againſt them 
in perſon. © The two armies came at laſt very cloſe to each other, 
being divided only by the river Mere. They watched each 
other's motions for ſeveral days, without coming to a deciſive ac- 
tion. At length, after Douglas, with a few men of approve! 
reſolution, had performed an extraordinary feat of prowets, the 
Scots quitted their camp, and marched off toward their out 
country. Some of the Engliſh, either to gratify curioſity, or in 
expeCtation of booty, took a view of the Scottiſh ' camp, and 
found there three hundred bags made of raw deer-ſkins, with 
the hair on them, and all theſe fall of water and ficſh, for the 
ule of the men. be bags were'contrived ſo as to anſwer dle 
deſign of kettles. They found: likewiſe. a thouſand wooden 
pits, with meat on them, ready t6 be roaſted. Such was the 
luxury ofthe poſterity of the ancient Caledonians, at the diſtance 
of little more than four ages back, and fo well was their tale 
calculated for a military life. See Buchanan and Abercromby, 
under the reign of Robert Bruſe. 
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' Fn x Britons of the South began to underſtand 
the uſe of the mint ſoon after the Romans came 
fr among them. There are extant to this day 
ſeveral coins belonging to their own native Kings, 
particularly Cunobiline and Caractacus. The firſt 
of theſe Princes was cotemporary with Auguſtus, 
and the latter with Claudius. If there were any 
pieces of money coined in North Britain within 
eight or nine centuries after that period, they are 
entirely loſt or deſtroyed. 

Tux riches of the Caledonians conſiſted wholly 
in cattle. The caſe was much the ſame in ſeveral 
other countries, long after the world had been 
| ſufficiently peopled. An ancient author obſerves, - 
in his account of Geryon, King of Spain, whom 
Hercules plundered of hts cattle, that in thoſe times 
herds were accounted the only wealth *. And 
Varro, the moſt learned writer of his age, derives 
pecunia, the Roman word for money, from pecus, 
which ſignifies cattle. 

[T is after property is long eſtabliſhed, and 
ſome degree of commerce introduced, that money 
becomes the ſtandard of wealth among nations. 
ln the beginning of ſociety, mankind do not think 
2 piece of metal an equivalent for their flocks 
and herds. Should 1 be permitted to give my 
opinion concerning the origin of coin, I would 
trace it to that ſuperſtition which is inherent in 
human nature in rude times. The firſt coin was 
probably a portable image of a Divinity, which 
was worſhipped by a community. The beauty 
„of the metal, and the facred awe ariſing from the 
e figure of a God, firſt gave value to that kind of 
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medals in the eyes of the ſavage ; and as enthy. 
ſiaſm often gets the better of the love of prope. 
ty, he would not ſcruple to exchange his horſe, 
or his ox, for that Icon of the power he adored. 
AMBITION has been known, in every ſtage cf 
ſociety, to take advantage of the follies and weak- 
nefſes of mankind. —Kings, obſerving the reverence 
paid to thoſe medals, by degrees ſubſtituted their 
own image, inſtead of that of the God, and by 
their authority ſtampt a value upon what we noy 
call coin. From that time forward money became, 
as it were, the repreſentative of property ; and 
the great. convenience it affords, from the eaſe 
with which it can be carried, made mankind al- 
moſt univerſally adopt it as the ſtandard of wealth, 
Ir is probable that the barbarous inhabitants 
of North Britain imported the arts of huſbandry 
from the neighbouring Roman province. The 
advantages ariſing from ſo great an improvement 
would have ſoon convinced them of their former 
ignorance : but among men inured to idleneſs, n. 
pine and war, an art, cumberſome at firſt, and 
afterwards ſlow in rewarding the labourer's toil, 
would have made no very rapid progrefs. 
WHATEVER may be ſaid with regard to the 
riſe and improvement of agriculture in North Bri 
tain, it is certain that the inhabitants were nume- 
rous, robuſt, high-ſpirited, and martial, and con- 
ſequently well fed. They muſt have had there- 
fore ſome means of ſubſiſtence, with which we are 
not thoroughly acquainted *. It has been already 
obſerved, that no country could be better adapt 
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ed for an uncultivated life than the hills, vallies, 
rivers, woods and lakes of Caledonia. The in- 
habitants had no appetites of their own creation to 
eratify : happy in their ignorance of refinements, 
and by nature philoſophers enough to reſt ſatisfied 
with a competency. If their fare was at ſome times 
ſcanty, that diſadvantage was rendered eaſy to 
them, by parſimony and patience, or was ſuffici- 
ently compenſated by the abſence of luxury in 
all ſeaſons. Want and toil could never enfeeble 
their bodies, or ſhorten their lives, ſo much as the 
exceſſes ariſing from affluence have done elſewhere. 
All the accounts of antiquity allow, that they were 
among the ſtrongeſt, and healthieſt, and braveſt 
men in the world. 
In whatever degree the ancient inhabitants of 
Scotland poſſeſſed the neceſſaries of life, it is cer- 
tain that they were remarkably hoſpitable. Hoſ- 
pitality is one of thoſe virtues, which, if not pe- 
culiar to, is moſt commonly met with in a ſtate 
of barbarity. It is after property has taken ab- 
ſolute poſſeſſion of the mind, that the door is ſhut 
againſt the ſtranger. The Highlanders of our own 
time are beyond compariſon more hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers, and more ready to receive them into 
their honſes, than their more civilized country- 
men. Their manner of ſhewing this generous 
diſpoſition may carry along with it, in the eyes of 
the polite part of mankind, a degree of rudeneſs; 
but it is an honeſt rudeneſs, and expreſſive of that 
primeval ſimplicity and goodnefs of heart which 
they derive from their anceſtors the old Cale- 
donians. 

No people in the world, ſays Tacitus, in- 
dulge themſelves more in the pleaſure of giving 1 

in 
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kind reception to friends, neighbours and ftran- 
gers, than the old Germans, To drive away the 
ſtranger from one's door, is accounted a grots im- 
piety. Every one entertains according to his wealth; 
and after the hoſt has acted his part generouſly, he 
directs his gueft to the neareſt good family, and 
attends him thither, without any previous invita- 
tion. This intruſion is fo far from giving offerce, 
tiat they are both -received with the greateſt 
frankneſs and civility. There is no diſtinction 
made between the acquaintance and ſtranger, a 
far as the laws of hoſpitality are concerned.“ 

Axy one acquainted with the manners and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants of the Highlands, would 
be tempted to think the celebrated writer drew this 
good-natured picture from them. It was once uni- 
verſally a cuſtom among them, nor is it yet totally 
diſcontinued, to accompany their gueſts to thar 
next neighbour's houſe, and there, as it were, to 
reſign them to his care and protection. 

So far were the old Highlanders from denying 
any man the benefit of their roofs and fire-fides, 
as they expreſs themſelves, that many of them 

made a point of keeping their doors open by night 
as well as by day. They thought it inconſiſtent 
with the rules of honour and hoſpitality to aſk the 
ſtranger abruptly, from what quarter of the world 
he came, or what his buſineſs was. This queſtion 
could not be decently put till the year's. end, if 
the family in which he ſojourned was opulent, and 
the gueſt choke to ſtay ſo long. | 
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Ir it is an error to beſtow too much praiſe on 
the good qualities of our anceſtors, it is alſo un- 


juſt to deny them every virtue, becauſe we have 


taken it in our head to call them barbarous. Some 

connect the vices and virtues of mankind 
with the periods of ſociety in which they live, with- 
out conſidering that what we call the barbar us 
and poliſhed ſtages of ſociety, equally afford a 
field for the exertion of the good or bad prin- 
ciples of the human heart.— The only difference 
ſeems to be this: Among barbarians the facultics 
of the ſoul are more vigorous than in poliſhed 
times; and of conſequence, their virtues and vices 
are more ſtrongly marked, than thoſe of a civili- 
zed people. 

Tur old Caledonians were much addicted to 
robbery and plunder. Their poſterity inherited 
the ſame vice through a long ſeries of ages. An- 
other high crime, of whith the Caledonians and 
their poſterity of remote times ſtood impeached, 
was, that they had their women, and brought up 
their c{ildren in common. The firſt of thele vices 
was countenanced by neceſſity, the opinion of the 
times, and the ſituation of thoſe who were plun- 
dered. Property muſt be perfectly eſtabliſhed, be- 
fore the loſs of it can be hurtful, or an incroach- 
ment on its laws is followed by diſgrace. 
Beſides, as depredations took place only between 
different tribes and nations, they may be conſider- 
ed as a ſpecies of war. 

Wiru regard to the other ſpecies of immora- 
lty, with which Dion and Jerom * have impeach- 
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ed the old Caledonians, it is enough to ſay, that 
it is a vice to which the civilized are more addi. 
ed than barbarians, It is only when luxury pre. 
vails, that irregularities of this kind tranſcend the 
bounds preſcribed by nature. Chaſtity is one of 
the great virtues of rude life: when the foul is ac. 
tive, it ſeldom finks into ſhameful enormities 
Horace has given a very lively picture of thoſe 
impurities which prevailed in his own time, and 
takes occaſion to remark, that ſuch criminal gal- 
lantries were very far from being faſhionable 2. 
mong thoſe Romans who defeated Pyrrhus, Han- 
nibal, and Antiochus the Great. 

Tas Caledonians and Scots, like the ancient 
Germans, were remarkable for the virtue of con- 
jugal fidelity: The men of that nation con- 
tented themſelves with one wife each, excepting 
ſome few of their great ones; * nor were the lays 
of wedlock obſerved with greater reverence and 
ſtrictneſs among any people. The nuptial bed 
was defended on the females ſide by an uncon- 
querable modeſty, which neither public aſſemblies, 
nor private entertainments, nor love epiſtles, had 
any opportunities of corrupting. Among the men, 
no one made a jeſt of vice ; nor were matrimonial 
infidelities called the way of the world f.“ 

THz prejudice of Dion and Jerom againſt the 
Caledonians or ancient Scots, concerning thei 
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* Severa illic matrimonĩa: nec ullam morum partem magis lau- 
daveris. Nam prope ſoli barbarorum ſingulis uxoribus content 
ſunt, exceptis admodum paucis. 4 
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+ Nemo illic vitia reddet : nec corrumpere et corrumpi ſeci 
lum vocatur. 


Idem ibidem, cap. 10 
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having their wives in common, has ſome plauſible 
foundation. In thoſe times of remote antiquity, 
it is very natural to ſuppoſe that the Caledonians 
were not very well lodged. The whole people of 
the family, with their occaſional gueſts, lay on 
ruſhes, on the ſame floor, and in the fame apart- 
ment. This cuſtom, till of late, prevailed amongſt 
the moſt uncivilized part of the Highlanders, and 
was once univerſal over Britain, If we may judge 
| of the ancient inhabitants of North Britain, by the 
preſent rudeſt part of the Highlanders, this cir- 
cumſtance of fleeping in the ſame apartment was 
not pre ductive of that conjugal infidelity mention- 
ed by Dion and the holy father. 

Tus inhabitants of South Britain were, in Cæ- 
far's time, equally unpoliſhed, their domeſtic œcc- 
nomy much the ſame, and their habitations juſt 
as mean as thoſe of the rudeſt Highlanders. It 
was natural for a ſtranger, of any delicacy, who 
ſaw the whole family lying together promiſcuouſly, 
upon one continued bed of ruſhes, fern, or leaves, 
to imagine that the wives and children belonged 
to the males in common. Hence it was, that 
Cæſar entertained that falſe opinion of the South 
Britons : and hence Dion and Jerom's opinion with 
regard to thoſe of the North. But nothing could 
have been more raſh than the concluſions which 
they drew from theſe appearances. The people 
of Germany lay almoſt indiſcriminately together 
in the very ſame manner *: and we have been 
already told, by a very intelligent writer, that 


IT 


n omni domo nudi <c for idi in hos artvs in bæc corpora 
quæ miramur excreſcunt. Inter eadem pecora in eadem humo, 
vegunt, &c. h Tacit. de mor. Germ. Cap. O. 
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there was not any country which produced fewer 
inſtances of incontinence. 

Ir is difficult to ſay how far the Caledonians 
may have employed themſelves in cultivating the 
powers of the mind. The Druids “, thoſe great 
teachers of all the other Celtic nations, were ſettled 
among them; and it may be preſumed that they 
reaſoned like their brethren elſewhere concerning 
the nature and extent of the univerſe, the mag- 
nitude of the celeſtial bodies, the power of the 
Gods, and the nature of the human foul. | 
Ir does not appear from hiſtory that the Cale. 
donians had any public games, or {chools of war; 
but it is certain that their deſcendants uſed exer. 
ciſes perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of the Greek Per- 
tathla. Theſe were leaping, Ong: throwing 
the flone, as = expreſs it in the Galic, darting 
the launce, and wreſtling. All theſe diverſions 
were peculiarly ſubſervient to a martial life. And 
if to theſe exerciſes we add that of hunting, it is 
Plain, that though they wanted academies, their 
military talents were cultivated to very good pur- 
poſe ; and muſt have been conſiderably improved, 
before they had any opportunities of engaging an 
enemy. | 

In the Highlands and Iſlands, where the old 
cuſtoms of the Scots maintained their ground at. 
ter they had been long aboliſhed in the reformed 
parts of the kingdom, the moſt of thoſe exerciſes 
were, till of late, held in high repute. They 
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* The author wrote a diſſertation on the Druids, and the 
Tites of their religion, which he gave to the late ingenious 2" 
learned Sir James M Donald, Baronet, and was unfortunate! 


Joſt or miſlaid among Sir James's papers. 
| | reckoned 
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reckoned” ſwiftneſs of foot one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable accompliſhments, Nor was that manner 
of thinking peculiar to them : Homer ſeldom for- 
gets to mark out this characteriſtical quality of 
his hero: and another eminent poet, in his lamen- 
tation over Saul and Jonathan, gives a peculiar 
praiſe to thoſe Princes, on accqunt of their ſwift- 
neſs. In Homer and Virgil, W ſee the champions 
of Greece, Phrygia and Italy, ſometimes deciding 
their ſingle combats, and the fate of battles, by 
throwing of rocky fragments. | 
Tus old Britons had recourſe to the ſame ex- 
pedient on many occaſions. To fit them for this 
method of fighting, a large round ſtone was placed 
near the gate of every chieftain's houſe. The 
ſtranger who happened to lodge there, or, if a 
man of rank, the ſtrongeſt man of his retinue, 
were regularly invited by the hoſt to try the pow- 
er of their ſkill and ſtrength on that fort - of 
quoit, | . | 
LEAPING was another exerciſe in great eſteem 
among the Scots of former days Tacks chief, 
who had ſpirit enough to ſupport the dignity of his 
name and fortune, kept a band of young and ac- 
tive warriors continually about his perſon, one of 
whoſe qualifications it was neceſſary ſhould be agi- 
lity in this kind of exerciſe. Theſe warriors, or 
Catbern, were conſtantly employed in manly ex- 
ereiſes and recreationsin time of peace, and ſerved 
the chief as a kind of body guards. Wreſtling 
was their great and favourite exerciſe. Boys were 
'Mured to it early, and ſtimulated to it by prizes 
ſuited to their taſte and paſſions. When one chief- 
tain paid a viſit to another, after the firſt civili- 
ics were over, the wreſtlers retained by each _ 
r 
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firſt to a trial of ſkill, and ſometimes even tg 
blows, unleſs their maſters interpoſed. 

THERE were declared combatants of this pro- 
feſſion, who went about in queſt of adventures, 
like Amycus, Caſtor and Pollux: they no ſooner 
ariived at a hamlet, than they challenged all the 
-1nhabitants, demanding a tribute to be immediate. 
ly paid, or a fair battle, without any favour, as 
they always expreſſed themſelves. There are ſome 
men now living in the Highlands, who have ſeen 
theſe knights- errant; and we are told, that one df 
the moſt conſiderable chieftains in the Iſlands, at 
the diſtance of a few ages back, loſt his life in 
fighting a champion of this order. The wreſtle 
had affronted his whole clan: to vindicate the 
. honour of his name, the chief encountered and 
overcame him ; but by too violent an exertion of 
his ſtrength, he broke a blood veſſel, and inſtant 
ly expired. 

Ir is well known that the Caledonians, and 
their deſcendants, had a particular dexterity it 
managing darts of every kind. The Scottiſh ſpear 
men were famous, like the archers of England. 
The battles fought by theſe two nations, while in 
a ſtate of mutual hoſtility, were often decided 
either by the ſuperior ſkill of a body of ſpearme! 
of the former, or that of the archers of the latter 
Their dexterity in handling thoſe weapons mill 
have deſcended to both nations from their remotel 
anceſtors. 8 

W are told by Herodian and Dion, that tit 
inhabitants of North Britain uſed the ſpear mor: 
than any other weapon. The latter adds a ct 
cumſtance, omitted by every other ancient al- 
thor; he ſays, that there was a piece of bo 1 
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ſorm of an apple, fixed to one end of their ſpears, 
which they ſhook, to terrify the enemy with' its 
noiſe. | have converſed with old Highlanders, 
who have ſeen ſpears of that conſtruction, The 
name they gave them was Triniframma. The 
critics are at a loſs to find out what the Framea of 
the Germans may have been *. Tacitus ſhews 
that it was a ſpear; and it is highly probable that 
it. was contrived like thoſe uſed by the ancient 
Caledonians. The Galic name juſtifies this opini- 
on.. Dion's Brazen Apple was called Cnap-Starra 
in the language of the ancient Scots, that is, a Boſs, 
like that on the middle of a ſhield, ſtudded with 
nails of braſs +. 
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* Lipſius; in his notes on Tacitus de mor. Germ. cap. 6. 

+ Among the. ancient Scots, the common ſoldiets were cal- 
led Catherni, or fighting bands. The Kerns of the Engliſh, the 
Kaitrine of the Scots Lowlanders, and the Caterva of the Ro- 
mans, are all derived from this Celtic word. The Gauls had a 
word of much the ſame ſound and meaning. We learn from 
tradition, that theſe Catherni were generally armed with darts 
and ans, or durks. Theſe were the, weapons which the Ca- 
ledonians uſed in Dion's time. The helmet and coat of mail 
were reckoned incumbrances by that people, according to He- 
todian; nor can I find out that they were in faſhion among their 
polterity, till the Danes and Notvegians began to infeſt the coaſts 
of Biitain and Ireland. It was by theſe Notthern invaders that 
this heavy ſort of armour was introduced into Scotland, together 
with the weapons commonly called Lochaber axes. Theſe wea- 
pons were well ſteeled, and extremely ſharp, and deſtructive in 
the hands of ſtrong men. Thoſe who were armed with ſuch 
axes, and with helmets, coats of mail, and ſwords, went under 
the name of Gallaglaich, (by the Engliſh called Galloglaſſes.) 
They were generally men of diſtinguiſhed ſtrength, and com- 
monly drawn up againſt the enemies cavalry. The deſignation 
of theſe ſoldiers proves, that the Scots and Iriſh borrowed theſe 
weapons from foreigners. 
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From the obſervations made on the military 
cuſtoms and manly exerciſes of the Caledonians, 
and their poſterity, in the more early ages, it may 
be concluded, were hiſtory ſilent, that they muſt 
have been extremely well trained for war. They 
were certainly ſtrangers to all the poliſh of fine 
life : commerce, its fruits and advantages, were 
abſolutely unknown to them ; nor was a knoy- 
ledge of theſe arts at all ſo neceſfary for them, as 
the virtues which they poſſeſſed are for men in a 
civilized ſtate. When a ſtate is invaded, and is 
in danger of falling a prey to an enemy ;—when 
the freedom and very exiſtence of a people are at 
ſtake; the warrior, and not the merchant, is the 
uſeful and valuable man. Great as the bleflings 
of induſtry and commerce are, they become fatal, 
when they overwhelm the martial genius of a 
nation. 

Tur people of North Britain were in a ſtate 
of war and military exertion for a thouſand years 
after they became known in hiſtory. During all 
that time they had their freedom and ſettlements 
to defend from enemies, foreign or domeſtic, The 
ſpirit of the times, a principle of juſt revenge, or 
the laws of neceſſity, taught them to be warlike, 
and perhaps barbarous. Romans, provincial Bri- 
tons, Saxons, Danes, Normans, and Engliſh foes, 
made frequent attempts on their liberty and coun- 
try. When the Picts and Scots began to diſpute 
for the empire of Albany, there was little room 
for the arts of peace; nor was it poſſible to cul- 
tivate them with any degree of ſucceſs After 
the Picts had been ſubdued, the numerous pirates 
of Scandinavia, for a courſe of three hundred 


years, diſcouraged the Scots from minding the 
| buſinels 
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buſineſs of agriculture or civil life. Upon the death 
of Alexander the Third, under whoſe reign the 
Norvegians obliged themſelves, by a formal trea- 
ty, to abſtain from all future hoſtilities againſt the 
dominions of Scotland, the kingdom became a 
ſcene of unparalleled miſeries. Two ſucceſſive 
competitions for its crown, and the cruel ambiti- 
on of two Engliſh Monarchs, every way formid- 
able, converted it into a field of blood and deſo- 
lation. The ſelfiſh views of two regents, during 
the long captivity of James the Firſt, the long 
minorities of his ſucceſſors, their conſtant diſputes 
with powerful Barons or Lords, too great to be 
loyal ſubjects ; all theſe, and many more unfa- 
vourable circumſtances, co-operated ſtrongly in 
diſcouraging induſtry, and in encouraging violence 
and bloodſhed, 

From theſe conſiderations it follows. that the 
principal virtues of the nation were of the military 
kind, High-ſpirited, enterprizing, and fearleſs of 
danger, they were almoſt continually in the field, 
carrying fire, ſword, and deſolation into the ter- 
ritories of the enemy, defending their own againſt 
foreign invaders, or fighting the battles of their 
Kings, Lords and Chieftains, againſt rebels and 
competitors, 

Tnosg among the Scots of former generatiohs 
who poſſeſſed the wealth of the times, maintain- 
ed dignity of character, without pageantry. Their 
houſes were acceſſible to the ſtranger and the di- 
ſtreſſed. Though void of fuperb decorations and 
2 dazaling ſplendor, they were adorned with. nu- 
merous bands of bold warriors, who paſſed their 
ume in thoſe amuſements and exerciſes I have ſo 
particularly deſcribed. 

I 3 THE 
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THE tables of the old Scottiſh Lords and Chief. 
tains, however ill ſupplied with exotic delicacies, 
abounded with the true pleaſure of entertainment, 
The real generoſity and unaffected complaiſance 
of the open-hearted hoſt appeared conſpicuouſly i 
every circumſtance, and gave the higheſt ſeaſon- 
ing to the repaſt, Next to the glory ariſing from 
martial exploits, the reputation acquired by acts 
of hoſpitality was, in thoſe ages, eſteemed the 
higheft honour, The bards diſplayed the whole 
wer of their poetical abilities in celebrating the 
ero and - beneficent man; and they, in meriting 
the praiſes beſtowed by thoſe heralds of fame. 
The great men emulouſly ſtrove to outvie one an- 
other in the manly virtues. A portion of the ſame 
noble ambition fell to the ſhare of every ind: 
vidual, according to his rank in life. That is poſ- 
ſibly the happieſt period of a nation, when the 
practice of the generous and martial virtues be- 
come the amuſement and object of every mem- 
ber of a community, in proportion to their reſpec- 
tive ſituations . | 
IT muſt however be confeſſed, that the na- 
_—_ vices of thoſe times were far from being 
w ; nor can it be denied, that the Scots of out 
preſent times have greatly the advantage of their 
anceſtors in many reſpects. Property is now un- 
der the proteCtion of the law ; and the civil ma- 
giſtrate poſſeſſes authority. Agriculture, the moſt 
uſeful of all arts, is ſtudied, and has made great 
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* In the old Galic there is but one word for a brave 2nd 
good man, and but one for a land-holder and an hoſpitable 
man ; which ſufficiently demonſtrates the ideas the ancient Ca- 
ledonians entertained concerning bravery and hoſpitality. 
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progreſs. Commerce is underſtood, and its ad- 
vantages purſued. The mechanic and manufac- 
turer furniſh their country with feveral commodi- 
ties, either uſetu! or ornamental. Arts and fcien- 
ces are patronized by tome, eſteemed by all, and 
with ardor purſued by. many, Murders, robberies, 
and all the outrages and barbarities, are unfre- 
quent, and individuals enjoy that liberty which 
has diffuſed felt over the whoic nation. 

Bur notwithſtanding al! theſe great and eſſen- 
tial advantages, a doubt may be raiſed. Whether 
the virtues of our preſent times are more numerous, 
more ſublime, more generous and difintereſted, - 
than thoſe of our anceſtors, in the dark ages of 
barbariſm, poverty and confuſton ? If that queſti- 
on muſt be reſolved in the affirmative, another 
will immediately rife out of the compariſon ; and 
that 1s,, Whether our vices are fewer, or leſs un- 
natural ? . 

No reaſonable man will deny that commerce 
naturally produces an inſatiable love of gain, and 
together with that boundleſs paſſion, all the arts 
of circumvention, perjuries, unmanly deceits, _ 
groſs frauds, Avarice and luxury are inſeparable 
companions of riches : nor is it an eaſy matter to 
keep haughtineſs, inſolence and impiety at a due 
diſtance from an affluent fortune. The ſame in- 
genious arts which improve the taſte, and poliſh 
the manners, have a tendency to effeminate the 
ſoul, ſo as to prepare it for ſlavery. The refine- 
ments of good-breeding and infincerity go too 
frequently hand in hand. Falſe learning may be 
worſe than groſs ignorance. That philoſophy | 
which tends neither to ſtrengthen the mind, or ; 
improve the happy feelings of the heart, is worſe 
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than the inſtinctive feelings of the ſoul of the 
ſavage. Oe ET BE 

_ Upon the whole, it is difficult to prove, that 
opulent kingdoms poſſeſs a greater degree of yir. 
tue, and conſequently of happineſs, than the petty 
ſtates from which they roſe. The queſtion is of 
a complex nature, and would require a longer 
diſcuſſion than wou d ſuit with a work of this kind. 
The beſt writers of antiquity have declared in fa- 
vour of what we, with great impropriety perhaps, 
call barbarous times. Xenophon, towards the end 
of his Cyropœdia, has diſcuſſed the point with 
great ability. 55 | 
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DISSER TATION XII. 


A Tradition preſerved by Bede conſidered. 
A Parallel between the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the Caledonians and ancient 
Germans.----General Reflections on the 
Subject, 


T was an eſtabliſhed tradition a thouſand years 

ago, that the Picts were the original inhabi- 
tants of the Northern diviſion of Britain. Bede * 
ſays, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that they came 
to Caledonia from Scythia, the European part of 
which, according to Pliny t, comprehended Ger- 
many. The 3 of the venerable writer was 
never queſtioned on this head; and a belief has 
ever ſince obtained that the Picts were a different 
race from the Gauls, who poſſeſſed the Southern 
parts of Britain. Though the hypotheſis of de- 
ducing the origin of the Caledonians from the old 
Germans is improbable, on account of the diſtance 
of the two countries from one another, and the 
{mall progreſs that navigation muſt have made in 
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Bede, Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
* Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii, c. 13. 
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ſo early a period, yet the opinion of Tacitus * on 
that ſubject, weighed ſo much with me, that I ex. 
amined this ſyſtem with a good deal of attention. 
Tux reſult was, a parallel which I drew be- 
tween the manners and cuſtoms of the old Caledo- 
nians, and thoſe of Germany, as deſcribed by 
Tacitus. I am very ſenſible, that all nations in 
their primeval ſtate are very ſimilar in their ge- 
mus, cuſtoms, and manners. Similar ſituations 
will, no doubt, create an identity of ideas. Hunt- 
ing and war ſeem to be the ſole buſineſs of nations 
in rude times, and it is no matter of ſurprize, 
that there ſhould ariſe, from theſe occupations, a 
great affinity not only of ſome characteriſtical cuſ- 


toms but even of language. It is not therefore , 


with a deſign of ſtrengthening the tradition pre- 
ſerved by Bede, that I give this parallel to the 
public, being perſuaded that a ſimiliarity of a few 
ſtriking cuſtoms 1s too feeble an argument for de- 
ducing the Caledonians from the old Germans, 
when common reaſon declares againſt a migration 
of this fort in ſuch early times. 

Tux military character of the Caledonians and 
Germans were very ſimilar. As they fought with 


the ſame ſpirit, ſo they uſed the ſame kind of 


weapons ; the ſword, dart, and ſhield. The 
ſwords of Germany were long and unwieldy +. 


Thoſe of Caledonia were equally enormous. It | 


was this very circumſtance that gave a fatal diſad- 


vantage to her braveſt ſons in the battle they | 


fought againſt Agricola near the Grampian mour- 
tains t. 


— 


* Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 26. 
* Plut. in Mario. Tacit. in Vita Agric. c. 26, 
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Wr are told by Tacitus, that the German 
ſpear was immoderately long“; and every one 
converſant in the hiſtory of Scotland muſt know 
that the ſpear uſed of old in that country was 
remarkable in point of length. 

ViRG1L ſpeaks of a weapon properly Teu- 
tonic, which he calls Cateia f. All the commen- 
tators, down frm old Servius, and together with 
them all the compilers of dictionaries, have miſ- 
taken the meaning of that word. Cateia is un- 
doubtedly of a Celtic original, and in the Galic 
dialect of that tongue, ſignifies a fiery dart t. We 
learn from Cæſar that ſuch darts were uſed by the 
Perſians, a Belgic nation of German extract ||. 

THE compoſitions of their ancient bards were 
the only records known to the old Caledonians. 
I one of theſe compoſitions, Cuchullin, the ſame 
hero that is ſo much celebrated in Oſſian's poems, 
is ſaid to have killed his friend Ferda in a miſtake, 
with a dart kindled into a devouring flame by the 
ſtrength of wind **. 

Tur Caledonian ſhield was ſhort and narrow r. 
That of Germany was contrived in much the 
ſame manner tt. The authority of that excellent 
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* Ann. I. ii. p. 49. Ed. Lips, | 
F Teutonico ritu Soliti torquere Cateias, En. vii. v. 740. {| 
+ Bullet DiQionnaire Celt vol. ii. p. 608. 

| Tacit. de moribus Germ. 

** 'T hat is, by a blackſmith's bellows. The words in the 
Galic original, are Gathbulig and Craofach-dbearg, words of 
te fame import with Cæſar's jaculum fervefatum, and Virgil's 

Cateia or. Ga-tie, ie Gath or Cath, a dart, and tei, of fire. 


The only difference is, that the Galic words are more poetically 
turned. A 


++ Herod. |. iii. 47. 
}t Tacit. An. lib. ij. p 47. Vit. Ag. c. 36. 


writer, 
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writer *, who ſeems to have ſtudied the real cha. ſac 
racter of the two nations better than any other, WM 
has decided this point. | | for 
Tue Germans painted their ſhields with beau. ta 
tiful colours f. The old Britons adopted that G 
cuſtom. The rhimes of our ancient bards ſpeak fe 
frequently of Hields tained with red. 1 W 

Dio relates that the Caledonians upon whom ſy 
Severus made war were armed with that ſort of 
dagger, which the Engliſh call Durk, and the th 
Welſh, Inſh, and Scots, Bidog. This appears ec 
likewiſe from an antique ſtone ; out of the re- 10 
mains of Antonine's wall, and preſerved among | 
the curioſities belonging to the univerſity of Glal- f 
gow. On that ſtone are exhibited two Caledonian 
captives, and each with a Durk hanging down be. d 

fore him. (; 

I CanxnoT ſay whether all the Germanic na- 0 
tions uſed this kind of dagger; but the Saxons þ 
certainly did, if we may credit Windichindus, an b 
author born of Saxon parents t ; and it deſerves i 
notice, that the picture of a Saxon ſoldier, as it is 

drawn by that author, is in every one of its lines 
like that of a Highlander of the laſt age, or ge- 
nuine Caledonian. 

HrRODTAx, in his deſcription of theſe barba- 
rous nations of Britain, who fought againſt Seve- 
rus, takes occaſion to obſerve, that they reckoned 
helmets and coats of mail abſolute incumbrances. 
The country they inhabited was full of lakes, 
moraſſes, and inacceſſible faſtneſſes, and that was 
the reaſon, according to him, why they uſed n0 


* Tacicu= + Seneca, in Apotolocynthoiſi. 
+ See Cambd. Brit. Art. Saxons. | fach 
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ſuch inſtruments of defence“ But the true rea- 
ſon ſeems to have been either a brave contempt 
for ſuch unmanly impediments, or a natural at- 
tachment to the cuſtoms of their forefathers. The 
Germapic Nations, in Trajan's time, had ver 
few coats of mail, and ſcarce any helmets f. If 
we go back beyond that period, it may be pre- 
ſumed they had none at all. 

Uro a compariſon of the weapons uſed by 

the Gauls with thoſe of the Germans, it will be 
eaſily found that the difference was very conſide- 
table: and hence ſome might infer, that the Ca- 
ledonians borrowed the faſhion of their arms from 
the latter rather than from the former. 
Tux ſhields of the Gauls were long, and their 
darts ſhort. To prove this aſſertion ſeveral paſ- 
ſages might be quoted from ancient authors. But 
one authority is ſufficient ; that paſſage in the 
Eneid, where, among a great variety of very 
beautiful figures, the picture of a Gauliſh ſoldier 
is ſo finely drawn by Virgil f. 

THz armics of the old Germans were made 
up of ſeparate tribes. Their batralions conſiſted 
of men who had a natural connection with each 
other, men who had the fame common intereſt in 
riew, were engaged in the ſame purſuits of glory, 
and ſtrongly cemented by an inviolable attachment 
to the ſame chieftain, Tacitus, who probably 
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* Herod. lib. iii. v. 47. 
f Tacit. de mor. Germ. p. 437. Ed. Lips. 
Galli per dumos aderant 
Duo quiſque alpini coruſcant 
Gæſa manu, ſcutis piotecti corpora longis. 
Eneid viii. v. 660, &c. 
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underſtood the art of war, as he undoubtedly did 
the art of thinking juſtly, ſeems to give his hearty 
approbation to this part of the German diſcipline? 
Ax a day of battle, ſays, that author, the 
Chieftain thinks it highly diſhonourable to yield, 
His warriors follow his path in the field with the 
moſt undaunted emulation and vigour. To die 
for him is their utmoſt ambition. But to ſur— 
vive his death, and to leave him dead in the field, 
are actions of everlaſting infamy and diſgrace. 
The Chieftain fights for victory, the warriors fa 
the Chieftain +.” 3 

Tre Caledonians of Agricola's time were 
made up of ſeveral different tribes, and thee 
headed by independent Chieftains or Kings 
Galgacus was no more than one of theſe petty o- 
vereigns. An univerſal monarchy was u known 
in North Britain till the ninth century; and after 
that form of government was eſtabliſhed there, 
every diſtinct tribe or ſmall nation fought, in a 
day of battle, under its own Chieftain or Lord. 
Theſe Lords and Chieftains were accounted the 
common fathers of the nations or communities at 
the head of which their birth and merit had placed 
them. They were the great protectors of all, the 
hope and dread of every individual, and the com- 
mon center of union, being equally dear to their 
kinſmen, their vaſſals, and their clients. It is na- 
tural to believe, without having recourſe to hil- 
tory, that their friends and dependents would have 
riſqued their lives in the ſervice of their Chieftain 
with greater zeal and alacrity than any hureling 
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* Tacit. de mor. Germ. cap. 7. 
1 Tacit. ib. cap. 14. 
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ſoldier will be apt to do for a Prince who happens 
to wear an imperial Crown. 


AmoNG the Germans there was a powerful na- 
tion diſtinguiſhed by the name of Arians, of 


whom we have the following account. The 


Arians are peculiarly fierce, and they ſtudy to 
heighten their natural ferocity by the help of art, 
and favourable opportunities. Their ſhields are 
black, their bodies are painted, and they make 
choice of the darkeſt nights for fighting their bat- 
tles. The conſequence is, that by the horrible 
appearance they make, and by the dreary aſpect 
of their death-like armies, their enemies muſt be 
greatly terrified : nor can any of theſe ſtand out 
againſt ſuch new, and one may ſay, infernal ob- 
jects; for the eyes of men are firſt of all overcome 
in battles *.” _ | 

IT is needleſs to ſay that the Caledonians 
painted their bodies like the Arians, and with the 


lame deſign : nor will it- be denied that the Bri- 


tons of the South were once addicted to the ſame 
cuſtom. Were we to admit the German extrac- 
tion of the Picts, we might alſo ſuppoſe that this 
cuſtom travelied Southward from Caledonia. 

[T is an opinion generally received, that the firſt 
inhabitants of South Britain came thither from Gaul. 
The vicinity of the two countries, and that cloſe 
ſimilarity which the Romans found in the religion, 
language and character of the reſpective inhabi- 
tants of the two countries, are the arguments with 


which Tacitus endeavours to eſtabliſh this opi- 


nion; and theſe arguments are more than plauſi- 
ble. But whether the ancient inhabitants of South 
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Britain came in general from the Belgie, Celtic, 
or Aquitanic diviſion of Gaul, is a point which 
neither hiſtorians nor antiquaries have determined. 
That theycame from the Belgic Gaul is undoubtedly 
the moſt probable hypotheſis. But ſhould it be 
ſuppoſed and allowed, that the three ſeveral divi- 
ſions of Gaul ſent their ſeveral colonies into this 
land, it will be difficult to prove that any of theſe 
colonies could have imported the faſhion of paint- 
ing their bodies. Their mother country was an 
abſolute ſtranger to a cuſtom ſo batbarous when 
they became firſt known to the Romans. It is 
therefore not improbable that the cuſtom of paint- 
ing faces and limbs, to ſtrike the enemy with ter- 
ror, aroſe firſt from the ſuperior barbariſm of the 
Caledonians, and travelled Southward to the Bri- 
tons, who had come in a later and more civilized 
period from Gaul. 7 
THe inhabitants of the Southern and Northern 
diviſions of Britain muſt have had ſome intercourſe, 
either in a hoſtile or a friendly way. And ſhould 
it be ſuppoſed that the Brigantes of South Britain 
were more than once intimidated by the horrible 
figures imprinted on the bodies of their Northern 
enemies, and of courſe vanquiſhed in ſeveral bat- 
tles, it was natural enough for them to aſſume 
the ſame artificial ferocity which had given their 
enemies ſo manifeſt an advantage. The faſhion 
of painting, being thus introduced into South 
Britain, was probably diffuſed in a courſe of ages, 
over all that part of the iſland, and the ſooner 
ſo that it had been practiſed with ſucceſs by the 
Brigantes, a people remarkably brave, numerous 
and powerful. | 
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guou iD the ſuppoſition now made be thought 
not abſurd, it will be aſked in the next place, 
how this barbarous cuſtom of painting was intro- 
duced into Caledonia? It is difficult to ſay, un- 
leſs it aroſe, as I have ſaid, from the ſuperior bar- 
barity of a people living in a mountainous coun- 
try. The abettors of the Germanic extraction of 
the Caledonians might draw a plauſible argument 
tom fo characteriſtical a cuſtom, The Arians of 
Germany, and the Caledonians of Britain, were 
men of much the ſame character. Each of theſe 
nations was wild and ferocious, Each of them 
took care to heighten their innate ferocity by the 
help of art. Both nations exerted their whole 
ſtrength of ingenurty, in giving themſelves the 
moſt dreadful aſpect poſſible; and to attack their 
enemy in the night time was one of thoſe nulitary 
arts which they practiſed in common *. It would 
therefore be a more rational ſyſtem; to derive the 
original of the Caledonian Britons from the Ger- 
man Arians, than to draw their deſcent from the 
Hathyrſi, according to the opinion of Stillingfleet 
and Boece , ; 
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* Tzcit. ut ſupra, et in Vita Agric. 

The Agathytſi were ſettled. in a diviſion of Sarmatia, at no 
ſmall dittance from the ſea ®. The Geloni, another nation who 
uſed paint in Sarmatia, lay to the Eaſt of the Boryſthenes. It is 
dot therefore eaſy to ſuppoſe that either the Agathytſi or Gelonĩ 
could tranimit their cuſtom of painting, or tranſport themſelves 
to Britain. The ſeas that lay neareſt to them, were the Palus 
Meotis, the Euxine, and the Baltic: neither can it be reaſon- 
ty ſuppoſed that they had any tolerable knowledge of naviga- 
ton; and if the practice they made of painting was a good 
foundation for the ſtrange conjecture made by Boece, a ſimilar 
aftice that prevailed among thoſe Ethiopians in the army of 
\erxes + will furniſh any one elſe with another genealogical ac- 
taugt of the Caledonians equally authentic. 

vide Cele, Not. Orb. Ant, in Sarmatia, F Herod, lib. vü. c. 69. 
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Cæs AR has drawn a parallel between the Gaul 
and Germans. Upon comparing the manners and 
cuſtoms of thoſe two great nations with thoſe of 
the Caledonians, one may eaſily perceive that the 
cuſtoms of the latter bear a much nearer relem- 
blance to the old Germans than to the Gauls. 

« Tux Germans, ſays Czlar, differ greatly in 
their manners from the Gauls. They neither have 
Druids to preſide in religious affairs, nor do they 
mind facrifices. Their whole lives are emploved 
either in hunting or in cultivating the arts of a 
military life. They inure themſelves early to toil 
and hardſhips. They are clad with ſkins or ſhort 
mantles made of fur, ſo that a great part of their 
bodies is naked. To agriculture they give little 
or no attention, Their food conſiſts principally of 
milk, cheeſe, and fleſh. "The only perſons amorg 
them who have a pioperty in land, are their ma- 
giſtrates and Princes. Thele give annually to the 
tribes and families who aſſociate together under 


their protection, as much ground as they think 


proper, and where they ſee moſt convenient. [n 
the enſuing year theſe great men oblige their de- 
pendents to ſhift their ſettlements.” 

* Warren a German nation is engaged in a 


war, either defenſive or offenſive, they inveſt the 


general to whom they commit the management of 
it, with a power of life and death. In time cf 


peace they have no public magiſtrate : the Chiels 


of the ſeveral diſtricts and Clans diſtribute Juſtice 
and decide controverſies among thoſe under their 
juriſdiction. Robbery is attended with no degree 
of infamy, if committed without the territories ot 
the nation to which the robber belongs: nor do 


theſe men ſcruple to affirm before the world, that 
© +0 | | in 
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in order to exerciſe the youth, and to put a ſtop 
to the growth of effeminacy, that practice muſt 
be not only indulged, but encouraged. In their 
public aſſemblies when any of their Chieftains 
undertakes to go at the head of ſuch an expedi- 
tion, thoſe who give their approbation to his de- 
ſign riſe up before the aſſembly, enliſt themſelves 
in the ſervice, and are applauded by the multi- 
tude, They who break their engagements are 
reckoned traitors “ and deſerters : nor do they 
ever after recover their former honour +.” 

„Tux Britons of the North, ſays Dio, till no 
ground, but live upon prey, hunting, and the 
fruits of the wood. They dwell in tents, naked 
and without ſhoes. They take peculiar pleaſure 
in committing, depredations. They endure hun- 
ger, cold, and every kind of hardſhip with won+ 
derful patience g.“ 

THe principal lines of this picture are ex- 
tremely like thoſe of the original we have been 
juſt now viewing ; and the more we compare the 
accounts which ancient authors have given of the 
reſpective nations, the more we are ſtruck with 
their ſimilarity in genius and manners. Dio has 
indeed obſerved that the Caledonians went naked; 
but it may be preſumed, that he meant no more 
than that they were poorly clad. This 1s all that 
Eumenius, the panegyriſt, has ſaid concerning the 


me 


One would think that Cæſar, in this paſſage, copied the 
manners of an American tribe of Indians upon a like occaſion. 
l his is the very method uſed by them in their aſſemblies, when 
they reſolve on a war. There is a wonderful ſimilarity between 
a: nations in the firſt ſtage of ſociety. 

+ Czl. de Bel. Gal. lb. vi. cap. 21, 22, 23. 


i Dio, lib. Ixxii. 
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habits of thoſe Pitts who fought againſt the Bri. 
tons of the South, before Cæſar invaded this 
iſland: and Cæſar himſelf has told us that thoſe 
who inhabited the inland parts of Britain in hi 
time were cloathed with ſkins v. Whatever the 
opinion of Dio may have been on this ſubject, it 
is certain, that the Caledonians could hardly ſe. 
cure their lives againſt the natural ſeverity of their 
climate, without ſome ſort of cloathing, notwith- 
ſtanding all their conſtitutional vigour and acquired 
hardineſs. 

IT muſt be acknowledged that Herodian like- 
wiſe ſeems to make the inhabitants of North Bri- 
tain a naked people. His words are, ** Thefe bar- 
barians are ſtrangers to the uſe of cloaths, but they 
trim their bellies and necks with iron trappings, 
being poſſeſſed with a belief that iron is ornament- 
al and a ſign of opulence, in the fame manner 
that gold is eſteemed by other nations. They 
mark their bodies with a variety of figures te- 
ſembling many different animals, For this reaſon 
they take care not to cover their bodies, for fear 
of concealing theſe figures +. 

Bor this author has told us in the paſſage im- 
mediately preceding that now quoted, that thele 
barbarians were far from being totally naked, the 
greateſt part only of their bodies being ſo; and 
that muſt in all probability have been true. 

Tur Greeks and Romans knew very little con- 
cerning the habits of the Caledonians, excepting 
thoſe they wore in a day of battle. Upon ſuch oc- 
caſions they were indeed very ſlightly clad, it 
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* Czfar de Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. 14. 
T Herod. lib. iii. cap. 47. | 
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cloathed at all. Before the engagement began 
they threw away their upper garments, and march” 
ed up to the enemy having only a piece of thin 
tuff wrapped about their middle. The High- 
1anders of Scotland inherited the ſame cuſtom fo 
late as the battle of Killicranky, in which they 
fought in their ſhirts, having laid by their plaids 
and ſhort coats before the action began. The old 
Germans behaved in the very ſame manner upon 
ſimilar occaſions, 

Tross who are very meanly or thinly clad are 
in common converſation called naked. Agree- 
able to this uſual form of ſpeech, Virgil adviſes 
the Italian farmer whether in ploughing or ſowing 
his ground to work naked; that is to ſay, without 
that part of his garb that was no more than a 
real incumbrance to him “. 

Bes1DEs the ſkins of beaſts worn by the Cale- 
donians, like the more barbarous inhabitants of 
Britain and Germany, there is reaſon to believe 
that they imitated the latter in another part of their 
habit. The Germans wore woollen mantles, and 
theſe ſometimes party coloured, though generally 
otherwiſe. A mantle of the latter kind was by 


the Romans called Sagum, and a party coloured 


one either Sagum or Braccæ promiſcuouſly. The 
only garment of an ordinary German was, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, a mantle tacked together with a 
Fibula, or if that ſhould be wanting they uſed a 
pin f, The Fibula was a buckle or ring made 
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* Nudus ara ſere nudus. Virs. 


| Tegumen omnibus ſagum, fibula aut fi deſit ſpina conſertum. 


Cztera intecti, &c, Locupletiſſimi veſte diſtinguuntur. Stricta 
ei lingulos artus exprĩmente | | 
* Tacit, de mor. Germ. p. 442. 
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of a thin plate of filver, braſs, or iron, with? 
\, owe running through the middle and joined to 
the buckle at one end. But if the perſon why 
wore the mantle was too poor to afford the fibulz, 
a ſkewer made either of wood or bone was form. 
ed to anſwer its uſe. The buckle or ſkewer kept 
the two upper corners of the mantle together. 
IT muſt be allowed that the writers of ancient 
hiſtory are ſilent as to the garb worn by the Cale. 
donians, Picts, and Scots: but in a matter of this 
kind, we may ſafely depend on the faith of tra- 
dition, eſpecially when ſupported by immemoril 
cuſtom ; and we are informed by both, that the 
moſt ancient inhabitants of North Britain were 
clad with a Sagum tacked together about the neck 
with either a pin or buckle. - If the Sagum was of 
one colour, it was called, in the language of the 
country, Plaide : if party-coloured or ſtreaked 
with different dyes, it was called Breaccan. 
VaRRo obſerved that the word Sagum is of 
Celtic extract. The word Bracce is ſo likewile. 
In the Galic tongue, which is perhaps the moſt ge- 
nuine branch of the old Celtic, Saic ſignifies 1 
ſkin or hide. The Germans, like many other 
uncivilized nations, covered themſelves with ſkins 
before they began to manufacture woollen ſtuffs; 
and as Saic was the name of their original garb, 
it is highly probable, that aſter the woollen man- 
tle was introduced in its p'ace, they gave it the 
well known name of their former covering. This 
conjecture is ſo much the more plauſible that the 
form of their mantle was in a great degree ſimi 
lar to that of their old covering. | 
Ir we conſult either lexicographers, or the un. 


ters of notes critical and explanatory, we nl 
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ſome difficulty in ſettling the preciſe meaning of 
the word Bracca. But every Highlander in Britain 
knows that the Bracca was an upper garment of 
diverſe colours. The very word is to this day 
preſerved in the Galic language, with the addition 
of only a ſingle letter, and, in the ſame language, 
any thing that 1s party-coloured 1s conſtantly di- 
ſtinguiſned by the epithet Breac. 

BLun was the favourite colour among the Ca- 
ledonians *, or at leaſt the moſt prevalent. That 
their women of quality uſed blue mantles 
may be concluded from a paſſage of Claudian +, 
az well as from tradition. 

Tur only or principal difference between the 

dreſs of the males and females was, that the 
mantle of the latter flowed down to their ankles, 
as it did among the women of Germany. The 
uſe of the Fibula' was common both to the men 


and the women of Caledonia“. | 
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* Solin. cap. xxxv. 
lade Caledonico velata Britannia monſtro 
Ferro Picta genas, cujus veſtigia verrit 
Czrulus, occanique & ſtum mentitur amictus. 
Claud. Imprim. Con. Stil, 
In this paſſage Britain is perſonified by the poet, and is painted 
in the ch-eks, and clad with a blue mantle in the Pitiſh manner. 
It is hardly poſſible to make ſenſe of the words without taking 
them in this view. 
| have it from very good authority, that a large ſilver buckle, 
once worn by Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, was till of late 
in the poſſeſſion of Macdougal, of Dunolly, a gentleman in Al- 
gvieſhire. Bruce, after the fatal battle of Methven, found him- 
elf under the neceflity.of flying to the Highlands, attended by 
only a ſmall band of truſty friends. Macdougal, of Lorn, one 
of the anceſtors of the gentleman now mentioned, being in the 
Engliſh intereſt, attacked that illuſtrious Prince in his flight, and 
| overpowered 
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IT would be no difficult matter to carry the 
parallel between the Germans and Caledonian 
much further. Thoſe who have enquired with care 
into the primeval ſtate of North Britain, will ſee 
the companion in a much ſtronger light, upon per- 
uſing, with attention, that admirable treatiſe of 
Tacitus concerning Germany and its inhabitants, 
There is certainly a ſtrong uniformity between 
all nations in a barbarous ſtate. The fimilanty 

uſt be much more apparent between nations ori- 
(Sinally ſprung from the ſame ſource. But it evi. 
dently appears to any one acquainted with the 
early hiſtory of the Germans and Caledonians, 
that the conformity between them, in point of 
cuſtoms ard national manners, is much more ſtrik- 
ing than between the Caledonians and Britons “ 
This ſeems greatly to favour the opinion of Ta- 
citus, and the tradition preſerved by Bede. But 
it muſt ba confeſſed, that nothing deciſive can be 
ſaid on this head, though [ intend to do all jul- 
tice to the ſyſtem of the ſuppoſed Germanic ex- 
traction of the Caledonians. 

Tur great objection againſt the ſyſtem is, that 
as in that early period wherein North Britain was 
peopled, the art of building and navigating veſſels 
muſt have been cither totally unknown, or very 
imperſectly underſtood in Germany, it is much 
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overpowered him with ſuperior numbers. Bruce performed pro- 
digies of valeur, · in a narrow paſs where he poſted himſelf ig 
till all his friends were out of danger; but he was forced at 
_ to give way, and in his retreat Joſt his upper garment, ot 
at leait the buckle with which it was faſtened. This ſcuffle in 
which Bruce was thus worked, is ſung by Barbour, an old SCot- 
tith bard. 
Sir William Temple. 
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more probable that the firſt inhabitants of Cale- 
donja came rather from the Southern diviſion of 
the iſland, than from any part of the Northern 
continent, at the diſtance of ſeveral days failing 
from any part of Britain *. 

Tuis indeed is a very plauſible argument, and 
difficult to be obviated ; at the ſame time it is not 
ealy to aſcerrain the period of time in which the 
Germans could firſt venture to commit themſelves, - 
with ſafety, to the ocean. 

Wr know from good authority, that the Suiones 
of Germany had very conſiderable fleets, either in 
the Baltic or in the Northern ocean, in Trajan's 
time +; of conſequence it may be preſumed, that 
they knew the art of building and navigating ſhips 
much earlier. The Teutones, who fought againſt 
Caius Marius, muſt have had ſome tolerable veſſels 
to tranſport themſelves and their families to Ger- 
many from the Northern parts of Scandinavia, 
when - they went upon their celebrated expedition 
towards the South of Europe. This being the 
caſe, there is but little abſurdity in ſuppoſing that 
the anceſtors of the ſame Teutones, or of the 
S1191es, or of ſome other maritime nation in the 
W-ſtern part of Germany, might have ventured 
upon a voyage to North Britain, five or ſix hun- 
dred years, at leaſt, before the Suiones made ſuch 
a conſiderable figure at ſea in the reign of Tra- 
121, It does not appear that the Gauls underſtood 
ca affairs much ſooner than the Germans. If the 
Pnenicians made early voyages to the coaſt of 
Gaul, the ſame love of gain that carried them thi- 
ther would have led them likewiſe to the maritime 


* 
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* Innes, Crit. Eſſay, p 51. + Tacit. Lips. p. 450. 
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parts of Germany ; and nothing could hinder the 
Allemans, any more than the Gauls, from learn. 
12g the more limple branches of ſhip building and 
vavigation. 

lr may indeed be ſaid that the Gauls might 
have ealily learned the art of building ſhips from 
the Phocceans of Malilia, who were ſettled among 
them, and conſequently might have underſtood 
ſ:a affairs much earlier than the Germans. But 
South Britain muſt have been peopled, if we can 
41dge from appearances, before the Phocceans poſ- 
iefled themſ=lves of the Maſſilian diſtrict of Gaul, 
an event which happened about five hundred years 
before the birth of Chriſt “. 

WrTHouT admitting an early knowledge of 
navigation, it is difficult to account how the Bel- 
gic Gauls tranſported themſelves into Britain, 
They certainly could not ſtow themſelves, their 
wives, children, and cattle, in Currachs. They 
muſt, in ſhort, have veſiels of a larger and better 
conſtruction. Should this be allowed, what could 
hinder the anceſtors of thoſe Saxons, Frieſians, 
Normans, and Oſtmans, who harrafſed the South- 
ern parts of Europe 1a after ages, from having 
veſſels equally good with thoſe of Gaul, or from 
making voyages into a country at the diſtance of 
a few days (ailing ? The Saxons infeſted the coaſt 
of Britain under the reign of Diocletian; and if 
we can give credit to Saxo Grammaticus, the 
Danes invaded Britain ſeveral ages before the 
Roman enfigns were diſplayed there. But be that 
as it will, it is certain that the maritime nations of 
Germany and Scandia were very bold adventurers 
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* Juſt, lib. xliji. c. 3. 
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at ſea, before the Roman empire began to de- 


cline; and they may have been ſo much ſooner, 


though the Greek and Roman hiſtories are ſilent 
upon that head. | 
Ir it ſhould be ſaid, that the firſt Belgic co- 
lonies made their way into Britain in Curachs or 
boats made of wicker and ox hides, it may be 
anſwered, that theſe Curachs muſt then have been 
conſiderably larger than thoſe uſed for many ages 
by ſeveral barbarous nations rivers and narrow 
ſounds. The Belgic colonies who tranſmigrated 
into Britain, had originally cattle to carry along 
with them in their tranſports : and there is 
no reaſon to believe that the ancient inhabitants 
of Britanny, Normandy, or Picardy, had more 
ſkill to build veſlels fit for a national migra'1on, 
or more courage to uſe them than the ancient 1n- 
habitants of Holland, Frieſland, Weſtphalia, Sax- 
ony, or Denmark. It is true, the latter lay at a 
greater diſtance from Eritain: But if the Britons 
of Lucan's time ventured out into the ocean in 
Curachs *, the old Germans might have likewiſe 
done ſo. Should they even be too timid or un- 
ſkilful to make at once a croſs voyage to Cale- 
donia, it was always in their power, after coaſt- 
ing the Belgie Gaul and South Britain, to arrive 
at laſt in the Northern diviſion of this iſland. 
FROM the parallel drawn between the Germans 
and Caledonians, and the obſervations I have made 
on the ſuppoſed tate of navigation in thoſe times, 
it muſt be owned that there is ſome additional 
ſtrength given to Bede's tradition, and the remark 
of Tacitus. But after all, the Gauliſh deſcent of 
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the Caledonians is the moſt natural and the leaft 
liable ro objections. In the obſcurity which in- 
volves fo early a period, probability muſt take 
place of all arguments drawn from the ſimilarity 
of manners and cuſtoms which invariably ſubfiſts 
among all barbarous nations ; at the ſame time, [ 
am actually of opinion, that the Caledonians and 
Germans deſcended originally from the ſame Gaul. 
ih ſtock. 

Tur Gauls who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Britain, might eaſily, at the ſame time, fend co- 
lonies beyond the Rhine, In a courſe of ages the 
inhabitants of Gaul, as they poſſeſſed a fine climate 
and foil, naturally formed themſelves into regular 
governments and communities, and made a more 
rapid progreſs towards civilization than the Celto- 
Germanic colonies they ſent beyond the Rhine, 
and which, from the nature of the country they 
poſſeſſed, muſt longer remain in a ſtate of barba. 
rity. In proceſs of time the Gauls, no doubt, 
from an increaſe of numbers, ſent ſucceſſive co- 
lonies to Britain. The firſt coloniſts, from the 
preſſure of thoſe new comers, gradually migrated 
to the North, till at laſt they poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the inacceſſible mountains of Caledonia. There 
they not only found ſecurity to themſelves but ro 
their original cuſtoms and language, which, from 
the ſimplicity of a life ſpent in hunting, ſuffered 
very few innovations. The northern Germans, 

certainly, from fimilar circumſtances, gradually 
had moved towards the Baltic, and had the ſame 
opportuaities of preſerving the ancient cuſtoms and 
language once common to the great Celtic ſtock. 
Thus the reſemblance between the old Germans 
nd Caledonians is better accounted for, than from 


Caledonians and Germans. I57 
a deduction of the latter from the former in an af- 
ter 9. 

A : the Gauls, as I have above ſaid, made a 
quicker progreſs towards civilization than their 
colonies in Britain, and beyond the Rhine, ſo their 
language and manners ſuffered a more rapid 
change. The arts of civil life introduce among 
mankind a new form of ideas, and of courſe new 
words and new manners. To this, and this alone, 
muſt be aſcribed the difference between the Cale- 
donians, and the Gauls and Britons of the South, 
in point of the conſtruction of their language, 
and the diverſity of a few national cuſtoms. 
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Of the Degrees and Titles of Honour 
among the Scots of the Middle Ages. 
Of obſolete Law Terms in Regiam Ma- 
jeſtatem. Of the Merchetæ Mulierum. 


HE Galic dialect of the old Celtic was the 

common language of the greateſt part of 
Scotland, from time immemorial, down to the 
eleventh century. The Scots who lay to the South 
of Clyde and the Forth had, for ſeveral ages be- 
fore the æra now aſligned, a good deal of inter- 
courſe with the Saxons of Bernicia and Deira. 
That diviſion of Scotland was, at intervals, ſubject 
to a Saxon government *. Some of the Scots 
Kings were Lords of Cumberland, before their 
acceſſion to the throne, and kept their little courts 
in that part of England. From theſe circumſtar- 
ces we may conclude, that the Saxon tongue pre- 
vailed in the Southern diviſion of North Britain 
for a conſiderable time before it croſſed the Firth 
of Edinburgh, in its progres to the North. 
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 ToGETHER. with the language, cuſtoms and 
laws of the Saxons, Malcolm Canemore introduced 
Saxon or French titles of magiſtracy and honour, 
unknown till then in Scotland. 

BRE TORE that time North Britain, like other un- 
poliſhed countries, may be ſuppoſed to have been 
very defective in its laws. Hector Bocce, and 
ſome other Scottiſh hiſtorians, have given the word 
an abſtra& of ſome excellent laws made by Ken- : 
neth the Second and Macbeth: but their autho- 
ity on this head 1s extreamly queſtionable. There 
is another body of laws which are commonly at- 
tnbuted to Malcolm, the ſecond of that name, 
who in the year 1004 mounted the throne of 
Scotland: but our ableſt antiquaries have been 
much divided on this ſubject, The learned Sir 
John Skene, and Sir James Dalrymple, are poſitive 
that theſe laws ought to be aſcribed ro Ma'colm , 
but Dr. Nicolſon, Biſhop of Carliſle, Dr. Hickes, 
ard before them, Sir Henry Spelman, contended 
for fixing them to a later period. I have thrown 
at the bottom of the page Spelman's own words “. 
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* « Skene begins the laws of Scotland with thoſe of Malcolm 
the Second. But it is far from being cicar that the laws which 
go under that King's name are fo ancient. I hey contain many 
words and terms which belong to a more modern age: beſides, 
they refer to cuſtoms, and names of offices, which belong to a later 
p*r10d. Skene likewiſe attributes to David the firſt thoſe tour books 
»hich are intitled, Regiam Viajeſiatem Scotiz. This Monarch, 
«cording to his calculation, began to reign in the year of Chriit 
1124, or about the twenty-fourth of Henry the Firſt. But 
Randolph de Glanville did not write his treatiſe concerning the 
aus and cuſtoms of England, till after the twenty-fixth of Kenrv 
the Second's reign, that is, not till the year 1180; and they 
ho compare this book of Glanville's, and the Regiam Mazeſta- 
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MaLcoum MacKennertH, or the ſecond King 
of Scotland of that name, was cotetnporary with 
Canute. He was long at war with the Danes and 
Engliſh; and it is not likely that he borrowed 
theſe titles of honour from either. of thoſe nations, 
It is much more probable that his great grandſon 
Malcolm Canemore imported them from Eng- 
land. In the MacAlpine or MacKenrneth laws men- 
tion is frequently made of earls *, among the 
barons. Sir James Dalrymple infers from this 
circumſtance, that we had that degree of honour 
in Scotland during Malcolm the ſecond's reign +. 
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tem of Scotland, will readily find ſuch an agreement and ſimilitude 
in them, that they muſt conclude one of the two was copied after 
the othet. But I allow others to determine whether we have im- 
ported our ſyſtem of laws from Scotland.” 

If it is impoſſible to prove that the feudal law was eftabliſhed 
in England before the Norman conqueſt, it is therefore far from 
being probable that the fame feudal! law was known in Scotland 
about ſixty years before that epoch. However ancient the league 
between the French and the Scots may have been, it may be 
doubted whether Malcolm the Second had intercourſe enough 
with that, or any other Continental nation, to learn the conſli- 
tution of their government, or to know even their titles of dignity 
and honour, ſo as to transfer them into his own kingdom. It is 
hardly credible that he could have been the author of thoſe laws 
which give exact deſcriptions of the offices of chancellor, juſti- 
ciary chamberlain, ſteward of the honſhold, conſtable, maril- 
chal, ſheriff, provoſt, baillies of burghs, together with the pri- 
vileges and juriſdiction of barons. ** "The Britons, ſays Cambden, 
diſown the name of barons : nor is there any thing ſaid with re- 
gard fo it in the Saxon laws. The firſt mention of this title that 
I have met with, is in a fragment of the laws made by Canute the 
Great? See Speiman's Gloſſary, under the words Lex Scoto- 


rum. 
+ Britannia, under the article, Degrees of all England. 


“ Collections, p. 146. 
+ Comites. 5 
; ut 


But the argument is not concluſive, till it is ad- 
mitted that that Monarch was the author of the 
MacAlpine laws ; and if the ancient copy to which 
the learned knight appeals; be a ſufficient autho- 
rity to aſcribe theſe laws to Malcolm MacKenneth, 
the old tradition which attributes them to Mac- 


Alpin, is an argument equally good for making 


them much more ancient. 

EARL 1s originally a Daniſh word, which 
anſwers to Coi:ſul, Comes and Dux, of the Latin 
uſed in the middle ages. Dalrymple infers, from 
two or three concluſive authorities, that we had 
Comites and Vice-comites in Scotland before the 
reign of Malcolm the Second +. But he allows that 
this title of dignity was not hereditarily annexed to 
families, till the time of Malcolm Canemore. The 
Scots hiſtorians accordingly tell us, that MacDuff, 
Thane of Fife, was the firſt that obtained the 
hereditary title of Earl to his family. | 

BuchANAN f ſays, that there was no title of 
honour in Scotland ſuperior to that of Knight, ex- 
cepting thoſe of the Thanes and Juſticiaries, be- 
fore the reign of Malcolm the ſecond. Bur it 1s 
not even certain that there were gentlemen. of the 
equeſtrian order in Scotland fo early | Cambden 
and Spelden ſuppoſe, that the origin of this dig- 
nity muſt be inveſtigated among the ancient Ger- 


mans. They quote the following paſſage from 
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* Spelm. Gloſſ. under the word Eorla. 

+ Collect. p. 146. | 

+ Rer, Scot. lib. 6. cap. 52. | 

We find no great mention of this order till Malcolm the 
Third's time, Henry Fits-Empreſs was ſent from England to 
receive the honour of knighthood from David the fon of that 


Prince. 
1 Tacitus 
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Tacitus: Among the Germans, it is never cuſ- 
tomary for any man to carry arms till the com- 
munity have firſt given their approbation. That 
done, one of the principal nobility, or the young 
man's father'or relation, adorns him with a ſhield 
or javelin, before a public aſſembly. This cere- 
mony confers the ſame dignity among them that 
the gown does among the Romans. Before their 
youth receive this honour, they are reckoned only 
a part of a private family; but from that day 
forth they are conſidered as members of the com- 
monwealth *” | 

BeroRE the titles of Barons, Earls, Dukes, 
Marquiſſes and Viſcounts were imported from fo- 
reign countries, all the degrees of honour known 
in Scotland were, as far as I can learn, the King, 
the Lord, the Taniſt, and the Toſhich; together 
with thoſe belonging to offices, civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical. Barons came in with the feudal law. The 
word Earl is of a Daniſh extract; and the language 
of the Danes was unknown here till after the mid- 
dle of the ninth century. Robert the Third cre- 
ated our firſt Dukes, and James the Sixth our 
Marquiſes, Viſcounts and Baronets. 

TRE ancient Scots or Highlanders call the ſo- 
vereign Ri; the old Britons or Welſh Rhuy , the 
modern French Roy; the Italians Re; and the Spa- 
niards Rey. From this ſimilarity of ſounds, and 
identity of ſenſe, we may reaſonably infer, that 
the Rex of the Latin 1s derived from the Celtic, 
and had originally the ſame idea affixed to it which 
is conveyed by the correſpondent names in the ſe- 
veral dialects of that language. 


— 
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* Tacitus de mor. Germ. cap. 13. 
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Tux meaning of Ri is a ruler ; and among the 
ancients the idea of deſpotiſm was not annexed to 
regal government. This opinion only obtained 
in the Eaſt, The Celtic na ions limited the regal 
authority to very narrow bounds. The old Mo- 
narchs of North Britain and Ireland were too 
weak, either to controul the pride and infolence 
of the great; or to reſtrain the Jicentiouſneſs of the 
populace. Many of thoſe Princes, if we credit 
hiſtory, were dethroned; and ſome of them even 
put to death by their ſubjects; which is a demon- 
{tration that their power was extremely circum- 
ſcribed. They were not in poſſeſſion of treaſures, 
to keep ſtanding armies, or to corrupt thoſe whoſe 
avarice might induce them to be inſtruments of 
tyranny. | 
Nx r to the King were thoſe great landhol- 
ders who are called Lords in Engliſh, Lairds in 
Scotch; and Trerna in the ancient Galic. It it very 
probable that the Galic Tierna, or the Welch 
Teyrn, was the firſt title of ſupreme dignity among 
the Celtic nations *. oe BEE 
Tur Highlanders and Iriſh frequently addreſs 
the Supreme being under this name; and hence 
it may be concluded, that their anceftors had no 
conception of power ſuperior to that of the Tierna. 
From the ſame conſideration we may likewiſe in- 
ter, that originally every one called Tierna was 
an independent Prince. It was only after many 
ſuch Lords had become the vaſſals of mightier 
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* Ticrna is derived very probably from Ti, The one, by way 
of eminence, and Ferran, Land. Ferran; in the oblique caſe, 
produces Eran. So that Tierna is the ſame with Tieran, A man 
of land, or a great proprietor of land. h 
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Princes, that this name was given to perſons in 2 
ſtate of ſubordination. As the Romans formed 
their Rex out of the Celtic word Ri, ſo the Greeks 
derived their Tyan; from Tierna. The word Ty- 
rant was originally no more odious, in the lan- 
guage of that nation, than King is in that of En- 


gland. It were an eaſy matter to ſhow that ſome 


excellent Princes were ſtiled Tyrants in Greece, 
and agreeable to that mode of expreſſion in ancient 
times, Eneas gives the very ſame title to the good 
old Latinus. 

The third name of dignity among the Scots of 
ancient times was Taniſt, or Taniftear. This word 
has been confounded with Thane, which occurs 
frequently in the hiſtory of Scotland. Buchanan 


ſays, that before the reign of Malcolm the Second, 
Thane was the higheſt title immediately after that 


of King His explication of the word is, the Go- 
vernor of a country, or the King's Lieutenant in 
a certain diviſion of his dominions ?. Every one 
converſant in the hiſtory of Scotland has read of 
Banquho, Thane of Lochaber, MacDuff, Thane 
of Fife, and Somerled, Thane of Argyle. 

Tur appellation of Thane was known in Eng- 
land, and common there for ſeveral ages: nor was 


it diſcontinued till after the Norman conqueſt. In 


the Saxon tongue, Thane, Theger, and Tarn, ſig- 
nified a Servant or Miniſter +. | 
THE Irifh had their Taniſt; and in their lan- 
guage the meaning of that word is, the ſecond 
perſon, or ſecond thingt. It is not probable that 
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* Prezter  hanos hoc ef præfectos Regionum. Buchaa. in 
Milcolm. 
+ Spelman's Gloſſary, uader theſe words. 
1 vc Lboy.': 11h Dictionary. 
they 
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they borrowed the title from the Engliſh, as, not- 
withſtanding of Bede's allegation concerning the 
72 8 diſpoſition of the Iriſh towards the Saxons 
of the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, they had a 
mortal averſion to the Engliſh ; and before the 
conqueſt of Ireland by Henry the Second, the title 
of Tamft became obſolete : it may therefore be 
reſumed that Taniſt is an ancient Galic word. 
In the ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the law of 
Taniſtry prevailed in Ireland from the earlieſt ac- 
counts of time. © According to that law, ſays 
Sir James Ware *, the hereditary right of ſucceſ- 
fon was not maintained among the Princes or the 
Rulers of countries; but the ſtrongeſt, or he who 
had moſt followers, very often the eldeſt and moſt 
worthy of the deceaſed King's blood and name, 
ſucceeded him. This perſon, by the common 
ſuffrage of the people, and in the lifetime of his 
predeceſſor, was appointed to ſucceed, and was 
called Taniſt, that is to ſay, the ſecond in dignity. 
Whoever received this dignity, maintained him- 
ſelf and followers, partly out of certain lands ſet 
apart for that purpoſe, but chiefly out of tributary 
impoſitions, which he exacted in an arbitra- 
ry manner; impoſitions, from which the lands 
of the church only, and thoſe of perſons veſted 
with particular immunities, were exempted.” 
THe fame cuſtom was a fundamental law in 
Scotland for many ages. Upon the death of a 
King, the throne was not generally filled by his 
lon, or daughter failing of male iſſue, but by his 
brother, uncle, couſin-german, 'or near relation of 


the ſame blood. The perſonal merit of the ſuc- 
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ceſſor, the regard paid to the memory of his im- 
mediate anceſtors, or his addreſs in gaining a 
majority of the leading men, frequently advanced 
him to the crown, notwithſtanding the precautions 
taken by his predeceſſor. 

THe hiſtory of the Saxon heptarchy, or that 
of the Engliſh monarchy, down to the time of the 
conqueſt, ſhews, that. the law of Taniſtry was 
very often the rule obſerved in the ſucceſſion of 
Sovereigns. No great regard was paid to heredi- 
tary right : the King's brother was frequently pre- 
ferred to his ſon; a baſtard Prince ſometimes took 
place of a legitimate one ; and the will of the 
laſt reigning Sovereign had more than once ex- 
cluded the lineal heir, 

IT 1s plain that the law of Taniſtry had a 
natural tendency to embroil families, countries 
and kingdoms. In all the places where 1t pre- 
vailed, domeſtic feuds, provincial inſurrectiors, 
and national wars, muſt have been unavoidably 
frequent, But as the Scots and Iriſh, and almoſt 
every other Celtic nation, made arms the great 
occupation of life, they thought it highly 
inexpedient to intruſt the direction of the ſtate to 
infants, minors, or unexperienced youths. With 


them it was the moſt eſſential conſideration to have 


a brave and dilintereſted Prince, who had been 
inured to war, and who could lead them into the 
field, inſpire them with ſpirit, and ſupport them 
with conduct. They conſidered the King at once 
as the ſubject and leader of the community. 

In Ireland the law of Taniſtry not only deter- 
mined the regal ſucceſſion, but likewiſe extended 
to every great eſtate poſſeſſed by a ſubject. The 
Lord of every country, and the Chief of any 

ept 


Sept was ſucceeded, not by his ſon or next heir, 
but by the Taniſt, who was eleCtiy 76, and who fre- 
quently procured his election by force of arms“. 
In Scotland the caſe was much the lame, till the 
eſtabliſhment of the feudal law, and in ſome pla- 
ces long after that period. 

In the Highlands and Weſtern Iſles the Tn 8 
next brother claimed a third + part of the eſtate 
during life, by virtue of a right founded on an 
immemorial cuſtom. It is not above two hun- 
dred years back ſince the Taniſtry regulation, and 
the diſputes conſequent upon it, prevailed in the 
Highlands. There have been ſome inſtances of 
it much later, 


Tos fich was another title of honour which. 
obtained among the Scots of the middle ages. 


Spelman imagined that this dignity was the ſame 
with that of the Thanet. But the Highlanders, 
among whoſe predeceflors the word was once com- 
mon, diſtinguiſh carefully in their language the 
Mopich from the Taniſtair, or the Tierna. When 
they enumerate the different claſſes of their great 
men, agreeable to the language of former times, 
they make uſe of theſe three titles, 1n the fame 
ſentence, with a disjunctive adverb between them. 

In Galic, Tus, Tos, and 7% ich, ſignify the 
berinning, or the fir part of any thing, and 
ſometimes the front of an army or battle | Hence 
the Name Ni 4 that is to ſay, the General, 


— 


* Sir John Davis's Hiſtor. Relations of Ireland. 

+ Trian Tiernis. 

t Spelm Gloſſ under the word Thane. 

Se Lhoyd's Iriſh DiQionary. 

The Moguls or Calmachs give the name of Taiſba to their 
heads of tribes, and that of Cortar/ha to their Great Chan. 
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or Leader of the van. The interpretation now 
given of the word Toſhich is confirmed by the 
name of a conſiderable family in the Highlands of 
Scotland the clan of M'Intoſh, who ſay, that 
they derive their pedigree from the illuſtrious Mac 
Duff, once Thane, and afterwards Earl of Fife. 
MacDuff, in conſideratian of his ſervices to Mal. 


* * * * — * 9 


—— 


Can itſelf is the ſame with the Caen of the Galic, ſignifying Head, 
and metaphorically the head of a family ; ſo that Cantaiſha, or 
rand Chan, would be expreſſed by a Highlander Cantoiſbich. 
— it is worthy to remark the connection between the old Mo- 
gul or Tartar language and the Celtic. This connection offers 
ſome kind of preſumption that they ſprung from the ſame oti- 
ginal ſtock. The great river Oxus, called by the Tartars An, 
which, riſing in mount Imaus, once diſcharged itſelf in the 
Caſpian ſea, but now, having changed its courſe, falls into the 
Jake of Aral, naturally divides Aſia into almoſt two equal parts. 
The Tartars, and ſome other Eaſtern nations, called that divi- 
fion which lies to the South-weſt Iran, that to the North. eaſt 
Turan, which are plainly Celtic words. Iran is compounded of 
lar, South-weſt, and ran, diviſion ; and Turan, in the ſame 
manner, is compoſed of the two words Tua and ran, which fig- 
nify the Northern country or diviſion. See Abul Ghazi's Hiſt. 
of Tartary, vol. ii. p. 541. 
It were eaſy to purſue the ſimilarity between the Tartar and 
Celtic languages much farther. I ſhall give one other inſtance. 
The great Zingis Chan, firſt Emperor of the Moguls, being one 
day hunting, and perceiving a ſolitary tree, exceeding tall and 
beautiful, he ordered his ſons to inter him under it, after his 
death ; which they accordingly executed with all the requiſite 
ceremony. There grew, in time, ſuch beautiful trees about the 
tomb, and in ſuch numbers, that an arrow, ſhot from a bow, 
could hardly find a paſſage through them. From that circum- 
ſtance, they have given to that place the name of Barchan Cal- 
din; and all the Princes of the poſterity of Zingis Chan who 
fince then died in thoſe provinces, have been interred in the 
ſame place. Barchen Caltin is perfectly underſtood by every 
Scots Highlander: it ſignifies a beautiful thicket of birch and 
hazel trees ——Hiſt. of Tartary, vol. ii. p. 145- | 
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colm Canemore, obtained a grant, which gave 
him and his heirs a right of leading the van of the 
royal army on every important occaſion. The 
Chieftain of the clan that is deſcended from this 


great Earl is ſtiled Mac in Taſbich in Galic, that 


is to ſay, the Son of the General. 

OcHIERN, or Ogetharius, is another title of ho- 
nour mentioned in the ancient laws of Scotland. 
Spelman, copying after Skene, ſays, that the O/- 
chiern is a perſon of the ſame dignity with a 
Thane's ſon ; becauſe, in the laws of Regiam Ma- 
jeſtatem, the marcheta of a Thane's daughter is 
equal to the marcheta of an Ochiern's daughter *, 
as the Cro of a Thane was the ſame with that of 
an Ochiern. The word is undoubtedly a Galic 
one, contracted from Oge-Threrna, that is, the 
young Lord, or heir apparent of a landed gentle- 
man, It is likewiſe not improbable that the Thane 
of our Regiam Majeſtatem is the Taniſt, or the 


perſon who poſſeſſed the third part of a great Lord's 
eſtate +. 


Tur Brehon or Brithibh, may be ranked, with- 


ont any 1mpropriety, among the old Scottiſh titles 
of honour. The Brehons were, in North Britain 
and Ireland, the Judges appointed by authority to 
determine, on ſtated times, all the controverſies 
which happened within their reſpective diſtricts. 
Their courts were uſually held on the fide of a 
hill, where they were ſeated on green banks of 
- earth. Theſe hills were called mute hills. It may 
be preſumed that the Brehons were far from being 


8 


* Two kids, or twelve pennies. 


＋ Ogethatius is derived from Oig-thear, that is, a young 
gentleman. 


deeply 
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deeply ſkilled in the intricate ſcience of the lay, 
which they profeſſed. By converſing with the ec- 
cleſtaſtics in their neighbourhood, they learned 
| ſome ſcraps of the canon law, but knew little or 
nothing of the civil. The cuſtoms which prevail. 
ed ia the land wherein they lived, and the opj- 
nion of the times, were generally their rules of 
deciſion. The office belonged to certain families, 
and was tranſmitted, like every other inheritance, 
from father to ſon. Their ſtated ſalaries were farms 
of conſiderable value. | 

By the Brehon law even the moſt atrocious of- 
fenders. were not puniſhed with death, impriſon- 
ment, or exile, but were obliged to pay a fine, 
called Eric. The eleventh or twelfth part of this 
fine fell to the Judge's ſhare : the remainder be- 
longed partly to the King, or Superior of the land, 
and partly to the perſon injured ; or if killed, to 
his relations. 

We learn from Tacitus, that the ſame cuſtom 
prevailed among the ancient Germans. After he 
had obſerved that they hanged traitors and de- 
ſerters on trees, and that perſons, either coward- 
ly or infamous for impurity, were drowned in miry 
lakes, he adds, Men guilty of crimes leſs ſcan- 
dalous, were, upon conviction, fined in a number 
of cattle. A part of this fine was paid to the 
King or common-wealth, and another portion of 
it was given to the perſon injured; or to his near- 
eſt friends.” 

In Scotland the ſame cuſtom prevailed, til 
within three or four hundred years ago, and in 
ſome diviſions of it much later In our laws of 
Regiam Majeſtatem, we find it enacted, That one 
who, riding through a town, rides over and kills 

g any 


any of the inhabitants, is to pay a proper ranſom, 
no leis than if he had wilfully, deſtroyed him “. 
The name given to the ranſom in the law is C 
and Galmes. The Cro of every man is aſcertain- 
ed, in the ſame 1aſtitutes, according to his quali- 
ty or birth, The Co of an Earl is one hundred 
and forty cows. The Cro of an Earl's ſon, or 


beian, or - villain, is ſixteen. The Cro, Galmes 
and Enach of all other ranks and orders of men 
are particularly defined in thote laws 

SPELMAN has judiciouſſy remark<d, that theſe 
three harbarous words are of Iriſh extraction. But 
he did not recollect that the Galic of Scotland 
was much the ſame with the language of Ircland, 
and that the words were originally Britiſh. They 
certainly had once a place in the law of Scotland, 
though their true meaning has not been yet ſettled. 
The wealth of the ancient Scots, eſpecially to- 
wards the North, conſiſted ſolely in cattle. In 
the language ſpoken there, Cro ſignifies Cows, and 
Croo a ſheepfold or Cow-pen, Agreeable to this 
explication of theſe two terms, a murderer is 
ordered by our old laws to pay the Cro of the 
perfon whom he had killed, that is, to pay the 
ſtated equivalent for his life, in cattle taken out 
of the ſlayer's pen or fold. 

GAL MES isa Galic word, and meansa Pledge, 
or Compenſation for any thing that is carried away 
or deſtroyed t. In the ſame language, Enach 
ſands ſometimes for the Engliſh word Bounty, 
and ſometimes for an Eſtimate or Ranſom. 
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Thane is an hundred cows, The Cro of a ple- 


* Regiam Majeſt. lib. 4. cap 24. 
} Gial, in the Galic, is a Pledge, and Meas an Eſtimate. 


CRO, 
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CRO, Galmes and Enach are perhaps ſynoti- 
mous terms, according to the common language 
of the Scottiſn law, which is full of ſuch tauto. 
logical expreſſions. If there is any real difference 
between theſe words in the caſe before us, they 
ſignify three diſtin&t fines; one payable to the 
King, or Superior of the perſon ſlain ; another to 
his children; and a third to his Cinea, or the tribe 
to which he belonged. Agreeable to this diſtinc- 
tion of fines, the old Saxons of England obliged 
murderers to pay three different ranſoms, the 
Fredum to the King, the Wergelt to his family, 
and the Linebote to his kinſmen “. 

KELCHYNMN is another term in the old Scot- 
tiſh law, to expreſs a mulct due by one guilty of 
manſlaughter. In our Regiam Majeſtatem +, the 
Kelchyn of an Earl is — cows and two thirds, 
the Kelchyn of an Earl's fon, or of a Thane, is 
forty-four cows, twenty-one pence, and two thirds 
of an obulus or bodle; the Kelchyn of a Thane's 
ſon 1s by a fourth part leſs than that of his father, 
and the law adds, that a ſwain, or perſon of lov 
degree, is to have no ſhare of the Kelchyn. 

Tux learned Sir John Skene obſerves, that in 
the ancient language of Scotland, Garlchen fignt- 
fies a pecuniary mulct, to which one is made liable, 
for a fault or crime. Spelman differs from him 
only ſo far as to think the word an Iriſh one. 
Skene's conjecture is partly juſt, and partly other- 
wiſe. The Kelchyn was a mulct, but not always 
a pecuniary one, not payable for every fault or 
crime. We ſee the Kelchyn of an Earl is fixty- 


— 


* See Spelman, under theſe words. 
+ Reg. Majeſt. lib. 4. cap. 38. 
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fix cows, and two thirds of a cow. This fine 
belonged to the kinſmen of the perſon killed “, 
but to thoſe only of principal note among them. 
In the old Scottiſh law, with regard to the fine 
paid by the murderer of an Earl, this Croo 1s de- 
clared to be one hundred and forty cows, and 
every cow priced at three Ore. In a law of Ca- 
nute the Great, quoted by Spelman +, fifteen Oræ, 
or Horæ, are made equal to a pound: and ſup- 
poſing the Engliſh pound of thoſe days to have 
been twelve times as much as the Scottiſh one, and 
the Orz of both nations the ſame, the pecuniary 
value of one cow would have been about five 
ſhillings ſterling. But ſhould one ſuppoſe that the 
Ora of North Britain was to that of the Southern 
divihon, what the pounds, ſhillings and pence of 
the former are to thoſe of the latter, the price of a 


cow in Scotland was, at the time of compiling the 


Regiam Majeſtatem, proportionably low. 

Ir is certain that money was extremely ſcarce 
in Scotland during the reign of King David the 
Firſt, But as we cannot well imagine that a full 
grown cow was ſold for the ſmall trifle of five- 
pence in that period, and as it is not in any de- 
gree probable that the price of it could have riſen 
to five ſhillings ſterling, we have here one proof, 
together with many more, from which it may be 
evinced, that the laws of Regiam Majeſtatem were 
iramed in the time of David the Second, and not 
u th days of the firſt Scottiſh King of that name. 


——— 
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* Kelchyn ſignifies, paid to onc's Linſmen, and is derived 
irom Gial and Cinnea. 
+ In voc. Ora. 
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In that part of Regiam Majeſtatem which at. 
certains the different Merchetæ Muherum, the 
Vacca, or large Cow, is valued at fix folidi, q 
ſhillings. The real amount of that ſolidus cannot 
wel; be determined. If an Engliſh one, the price 
of a cow is conl1lerably greater than the eſtimate 
already given: if a Scottiſh, it ſinks down to x 
ſmall matter. 

As I have entered upon the explication of las 
terms, it is proper to give ſome ſolution of one 
of them, which, as it is now underſtood, leaves 
a reproach upon our anceſtors. The meaning of 
Mercbetæ Mulierum is, according to ſome, found. 
ed upon a cuſtom which did great diſhonour 9 
the ancient civil government of Scotland. 

SOME of our beſt hiſtorians give the following 
account of the introduction of the Merchete Mi- 
lierum among the ancient Scots. Evenus the Third, 
a King of Scotland, cotemporary with Auguſtus, 
made a law, by which he and his ſucceſſors in the 
throne were authorized to lie with every bride, it 
a woman of quality, before her huſband could 
approach her: and in conſequence of this law, the 
great men of the nation had a power of the ſam: 
kind over the brides of their vaſſals and ſervants 
We are told further by the ſame grave and leam. 
ed hiſtorians, that this law was ſtrictly obſerve 
throughout the kingdom ; nor was it diſcontinued 
or repealed, till after a revolution of more that 
ten whole centuries, It was near the end of th: 
eleventh age, that the importunities of St. Mat 
garet prevailed with her huſband, Malcolm Care 
more, to aboliſh this unjuſtifiable cuſtom. Fron 
that time forward, inſtead of the ſcandalous liber 
ty given to every Superior by virtue of m_ 
a\ 
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law, the vaſſal or ſervant was impowered to re- 
deem the firſt night of his bride by paying a tax 
in money v. This tax was called Merchetæ Mu- 
lierum. 

I KNow not whether any one has been hitherto 
ſceptical: enough to call the truth of this tale in 
queſtion, though it wears the face of abſurdity 
and fable. Twenty moral demonſtrations conſpire 
in rendering it abſolutely incredible. 

Evenvs, the ſuppoſed author of the law, is 
no more than an imaginary being. Boece and 
Buchanan, with all their hiſtorical knowledge 
and induſtry, knew juſt. as little concerning the 
Princes of- Caledonia, coeval with Auguſtus, and 
of the laws eſtabliſhed by them, as the other 
learned men of Europe knew with regard to the 
Emperors of Mexico before the time of Fernando 
Cortez. 

Ir is impoſſible to prove that any conſiderable 
diviſion of Caledonia was governed by a ſingle Mo- 
narch in the Auguſtan age. But were it true that 
the caſe was otherwiſe, and alſo certain that Eve- 
nus reigned in the Weſtern parts of North Bri- 
tain in that very epoch, it is not credible that the 
Scots of that age would have granted ſo very ex- 
travagant a prerogative to their King, or fo very 
uncommon a privilege to their nobility. In thoſe 
early times men were too fierce and intractable 
to crouch under a burden ſo inſupportable. To 
a people of ſpirit, a total extinction of freedom 
and property, in every other inſtance, would have 
been a much eaſier yoke than the ſlavery, oppreſ- 


— 
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* Loece ſays a merk of ſilver, Buchanan half a merk. 
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ſion and diſgrace attending ſo very ſhocking a 
proſtitution of their wives, daughters and kin(- 
women. But had even the lower people of Scot- 
land been the moſt abject of all ſlaves, and un- 
common patterns of paſſive obedience, it cannot 
be ſuppoled that all the nobility, from age to age, 
would have practiſed the doctrine of non-refiſtance, 
in ſuch an amazing degree of perfection, as to per- 
mit their Sovereign to violate their honour in ſo 
heinous a manner. We know that many Princes, 
beſides Tarquin, were dethroned, baniſhed, and 
cut to pieces, for attempting the chaſtity of vo- 
men. And we may ſafely affirm, that the moſt 
deſpotic King or Sultan in the Eaſt would fall 
a ſacrifice, ſhould he endeavour to eſtabliſh the 
law of Evenus in that country, which has al. 
ways been the ſcene of the ſevereſt exertion of at- 
bitrary power, 

SoME may ſay, that the manners and opinions 
of men are greatly changed. But human natur 
was always, and will ever continue the ſame, in 
the matter now under conſideration. In vain will 
it be ſaid, that the Scots, through a long habit, 
became reconciled to this ignominious cuſtom. 
The Scots certainly were not more paſſive than 
the other brave nations of the world: and tht 
hiſtory of mankind does not exhibit a ſingle . 
ſtance of ſuch brutal inſenſibility in any nation. 

Tux fatyrical Gildas, who had entertained the 
moſt violent prejudices againſt the Scots, would 
not have omitted ſuch an opportunity of declain- 
ing againſt them, with his uſual acrimony. Bede 
himſelf, though a writer of much greater hum. 
nity and moderation, would not have overlook: 
ed ſo remarkable a part of their character, * 
% a J 
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ally as he impeaches them, more than once, of 
other immoralities. It would have been more to 
his honour to have animadverted ſeverely on ſo 
flagitious a practice, than to arraign them fo fre- 
quently of hetetodoxy, for a pretended error in 
the trivial affair of Eaſter. 

[x we conſider the jealouſy natural to wonien, it 
is highly improbable that the queen of Malcolm 
Canemore was the firſt royal conſort in Scotland 
that would have ſolicited her huſband for a re- 
peal of this infamous law. In the courſe of more 
than a thouſand years, which intervened between 
the pretended Evenus and Malcolm, there were 
no doubt many Queens whoſe influence with 
their huſhands might have abrogated this laſ- 
civious inſtitution. — The ſtory altogether wears 
ſuch a face of improbability, that it is aſtoniſhing 
how it ever became the ſubject of tradition itſelt, 
and much more that it has received the ſanction 
of hiſtorians. 

Ir is however certain that the Merchetæ Mulie- 
rum were once paid in Scotland, and autherized 
by law. But this impoſition was not peculiar to 
that kingdom. The Merchetæ Mulierum Were, 
properly ſpeaking, pecuniary fines, paid by the 
vaſſal and ſervant to his lord and maſter, upon 
the marriage of his daughter, or paid by a widow 
upon a reiteration of nuptials: and this cuſtom 
obtained in every part of Britain, though with 
lome variation. 

I cannot determine whether the brides of 
England or Wales were liable to this tax before 
the conqueſt ; but in the reign of William the 
Norman they certainly were. A woman faith 
Domeſday book in what ever way ſhe came by 

a hus- 
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a huſband, gave twenty ſhillings to the King, if 
a widow ; but if a,maid, ten only*,” That the 
grievance ariſing from this hard law was univerſal, 
or at leaſt very general, may be juſtly concluded 
from different articles of the charter granted by 
Henry the firſt, and from the famous Magna Char- 
ta of King John. 

Il the fourth article of Henry's charter are the 
following words: If any one of the Barons, or 
of the other vaſſals that hold immediately of me, 
ſhall incline to give his daughter, ſiſter, niece or 
kinſwoman in marriage, let him ſpeak to me 
on that ſubject : but neither ſhall I take or receive 
any thing from him for a marriage licence, nor 
ſhall I hinder him from diſpoſing of the woman 
as he pleaſes, unleſs he beſtow her on my ene- 
my +.” 

FRoM the immunity given in theſe words, and 
from the preamble of the charter, one may na- 
turally infer, that the law of the Merchetæ had 
formerly prevailed in every part of England, ex- 
N the ſingle county of Kent. After King 
John had given the great charter of liberties to 
the Barons, and after that ineſtimable right had 
been confirmed by his ſon, grandſon, and great 

randſon, we find, that not only villians, or the 
[oweſt claſs of pevple in England, were obliged 
to pay this fine, but thoſe too who held their 
lands in free ſoccage 1. The fine was called 
Merchetum or Maritagium there, as it went 
under the name of Mercheta in Scotland. 


— — — — 


* Spelman in voc. Maritag. 
+ Matth. Paris, p. 55. 
t Spelman in voc. Scke manerio. 
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Ir can ſcarcely be doubted that the feudal inſti- 
tutions of Scotland came originally from England. 
The general ſpirit of feudal laws, and the manner 
in which they are expreſſed, afford almoſt a de- 
monſtration on that head. Malcolm Canemore 
had lived long in England, and owed very great 
obligations to that country. His Queen was 3 
Saxon Princeſs, and Engliſh exiles were the great 
favourites of both, lcolm's children had an 
Engliſh education ; and after that period of time, 
the Engliſh language, the Engliſh ſyſtem of rea 
ligion, the Engliſh dreſs, and the Engliſh law, 
became faſhionable in Scotland. Hence it may 
be inferred, that the old Scots ſtood obliged to 
their nezghbours for the Merchetæ Mulierum, and 
not to Evenus, their ideal King. 

We have no cauſe to believe, whatever our 
hiſtorians affirm on that head, that Queen Mar- 
garet eaſed the Scots from this oppreſhve tax. 
In Regiam Majeſtatem, the Merchetz payable 
by an earl's daughter is no leſs than twelve cows, 
and was a perquiſite which belonged to the Queen: 
The Merchetæ due by a Thane's daughter fell to 
the ſuperior, and was no more than a ſingle cow, 
and twelve pence, which fell to the collector's 
ſhare. The Merchetæ of every woman, whether 
virgin or widow, is determined by our oldeſt in- 
ſtitutes, and the fine payable to the Queen was 
by far the moſt conſiderable. | | 

It is very evident that Boece and Buchanan 
miſtook the origin and true meaning of the Mer- 
chetæ. According to the former, a Mark of ſilver 
was the compenſation demanded by Malcolm Ca- 
nemore for the firſt night of the bride ; a privi- 
lege to which he and his nobles had an equal 
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right. But according to Buchanan, the very half 
of that pecuniary tax was all that could be requir. 
ed, or was given. It 1s ſtrange enough that theſe 
two authors could have differed ſo widely in 
this matter; and it is equally ſo, that they ima- 
gined the ſame ſum preciſely was exacted from 
every woman, whether of high or low rank, and 
whether a maid or a widow. From this circum- 
ſtance it may be juſtly concluded, that neither of 
theſe hiſtorians examined the old laws of their 
country“. | 


— 


* With regard to the etymon of the word Mercheta, or Mer- 
chetum, none could be more improper than that offered by our 
learned countryman Skene. It carries indeed too much immo- 
deſty in it to be laid before any delicate reader. It is very pro- 
bable that the tax under conſideration was paid in England before 
it was impoled in Scotland. We ſhould therefore look out for 
the true etymon of the Mercheta in England. The Merchetum 
was ſurely a pecuniary fine, and amounted at firſt to a Mark, 
Thoſe who have ſtudied the hiſtory of ancient coins know very 
well that Marks of filver and gold bore very different values in 
different countries, ages and nations T. The Engliſh Mark 
conſiſted of thirteen ſhillings and four pence ſterling. The 
Mark of Scotland was no more than a twelfth part of that ſum. 
The Burgundian ounce was the eighth part of a Mark; and a 
Scottiſh Mark was juſt an ounce. The Daniſh Mark ſeems to 
hive been equivalent to two denarii, or two pence ; and in ſome 
countries the Mark was equal to eight ounces. In ſhort, what- 
ever the original amout of the Merchetum may have been, in 
all probability its etymon muſt be Marca, Marcha, or Marchata, 
three words of the very ſame meaning. 

+ See Spelman. under the word Marca. 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 


Of the Bards. 


MODERN writer of ſome eminence has 

attempted to prove that religion was the 
true ſource of poetry. According to him, it was 
very natural for a perſon who poſſeſſed a warm 
imagination and a good heart, after contemplat- 
ing the marvellous works of that Great Being who 
is the Creator and Sovereign Lord of the univerſe, 
to feel the ſtrongeſt emotions of admiration, grati- 
tude and love. Filled with the idea of this grand 
object, he would ſoon endeavour to expreſs the 
awful impreſſion he felt in language. Words fal- 
ling ſhort of his conceptions, he would ſtrive to 
ſupply that want with the tuneful ſounds of ſome 
muſical inſtrument. Delighted with the harmony 
of agreeable ſounds, he would exert his whole 
ſtrength in adding to his vocal praiſes the ſame 
numbers, meaſure and cadence, which had been 
expreſſed by the aCtion of his hands, 1n playing on 
the inſtrument®. 


— 


Rollin, Bell. Let. Vol. I. book ii. art. 1. 
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Wr are told by the moſt ancient of all hiſto- 
rians, that the harp and organ were known in a 
very early period, and it is natural to think that 
there had been ſome poetical compoſitions before 
Tubal invented thoſe inſtruments, Vocal muſic 
was certainly prior to the invention of inſtruments 
of muſic. There is no reaſon therefore to ſup- 
poſe but the numbers, meaſures and cadence of 
verſe, were known before words were adapted to 
the tone of an inſtrument. 

Tux moſt ancient ſpecimens of poetry now 
remaining were dedicated to the honour of the 
divinity. The two ſongs of Moſes, and that of 
Debora, are entirely in that ſtrain, The praiſes 
beſtowed on men and women in the latter are 
introduced epiſodically, and have a manifeſt re- 
ference to the main ſubject. The lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan is in a different 
ſtile. Religion has little or no concern in it. The 
heroic exploits and untimely fate of theſe two 
55 Princes make the whole burthen of that 

ng. 


: We may take it for granted, that the art of 
of verſification was known and much practiſed 
before Moſes wrote his triumphal ode. But whe- 
ther the firſt poetical eſſay was employed in the 
ſervice of God or in honour of ſome great man or 
wonderful natural object, it is impoſſible to ſay, 
Poetry is the triumphant voice of joy or the broken 
ſighs of forrow and melancholy. The extreams 
of thoſe paſſhons are moſt violent in the earlieſt 
ſtage of ſociety before the faculties of the hu- 
man mind are regulated by advanced civilization, 
the feelings of the heart are ſtrong: and ſtrong 
ſeelings always produce that ſublimity of _— 
| 988 A | whic 
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which we call poetry. The variety of the life of 
the ſavage affords him opportunities of viewing 

natural objects in their moſt awful and ſtriking 

form; therefore even his common convetſations 
are expreſſive of the deep impreſſions gf his mind, 

and his language is metaphorical and ſtrong. In 

advanced ſociety, the cultivated ſtate of the mind 

gives riſe to abſtracted ideas, which are too jejune 

and ill underſtood to conſtitute that ſublimity of 
expreſſion which is ſo remarkable in the poetical 

compoſitions of early ages. 

THe poets of the Celtic nations were univerſally 
called bards by antient writers. The bards cele- 
brated in verſe the great actions of heroes, and 
men of high dignity and renown. Without en- 
croaching on the province of another order of men, 
they could not employ their genius on religious 
ſubjects. 

A epas8aGE of Ammianus Marcellinus de- 
ſerves our attention. After the inhabitants of 
* Gaul, ſays he, had been gradually poliſhed out 
* of their original barbarity, the ſtudy of ſome 
valuable branches of learning made a conſide- 
* rable progreſs among them. The Bards, Eu- 
* bates, and Druids, gave birth to that ſtudy. 

Ir was the buſineſs of the bards to ſing the 
* brave actions of illuſtrious men in heroic ſong, 
and their poems on theſe ſubjects were accompa- 
* nied by the ſweet modulations of the lyre. The 
Eubates made deep reſearches into the nobleſt 
and moſt ſublime properties of nature: and they 
** endeavoured to expreſs their ſpeculations on that 
* ſubject in verſe. But the Druids, men of a 
more elevated genius, and formed into ſocieties 
** agreeable to the rules laid down by Pythagoras, 

M 4 © acquire 
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* acquire the higheſt pitch of honour by their 
& enquiries into things ſublime and unknown, and, 
« deſpiling all that belongs to the human race in 
this lower world, they made no difficulty of 
“ affirming that ſouls are immortal *.” 

Many learned writers among the moderns have 
been of opinion that the Druids, Eubates and 
Bards, were three difterent orders of prieſts. But 
it requires a clearer proof than ancient hiſtory can 
furniſh, to ſhew that the Bards took any greater 
concern in ſpiritual affairs than the laity of their 
country. 

Ir is plain from Strabo's teſtimony t, that the 
Eubates were prieſts and much employed in phi- 
ſiological diſquiſitions. But unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
they publiſhed poetical compoſitions on religious 
ſubjects, it is difficult to know how to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Druids in the preceding paſſage of 
Ammianus. The Druids compoſed in verſe, but 
never publiſned any of their compoſitions. 


* Per hxc loca hominibus paulatim excultis, viguere ſtudia 
laudabilium doctrinarum, inchoata per Bardos et Euhages et 
Druidas : et Bardi quidem fortia virorum illuſtrium fa&a, heroi- 
cis compoſita verfibus, cum dulcibus lyrz modulis cantitarunt : 
Euhages vero ſcrutantes ſumma et ſublimia natutæ pandere cona- 
bantur. Inter hos Druidæ ingeniis celſiores, ut auctotitas Py- 
thagorz decrevit, ſodalitiis aftricti conſortiis quæſtionibus occul- 
tarum ferum altarumque crecti ſunt ; et deſpanctantes humana 
pronuntiarunt, animas immortales. Ammian. lib. xv. circa 
finem. . . WITH; ; 
I have taken the liberty of tranſlating our author's pandere, to 
expreſs in verſe. Pandere is a poetical word, and though ſome- 
times found in proſe writers, is never uſed in a profaic itile. In 
the ſenſe of that word now under conſideration it almoſt always 
conveys the idea of a pomp of diction, and a harmony of num- 
bore, | . | 

+ Lib. iv. p. 302. 


2 
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Ofdrus, Vates, Eubates, Euhages, and Eubages, 
are words of exactly the ſame meaning, and diver- 
ſified only in the orthography by the vicious pro- 
nunciation of original authors, or the blunders of 
tranſcribers. Thoſe to whom the name belonged 
were a Celtic order of prieſts, philoſophers, and 
poets, thought to have been propheticalſy inſpired. 
Though the office is no more, the title has been 
hitherto preſerved in the name of an Iriſh tribe, 
and in that of a Scottiſh clan, once conſiderable, 
and not yet extinct “. | 

Lucan has indentified the Vates and the Bard : 
but he is the only claſſical writer who has con- 
founded theſe two names together. Virgil, Ho- 
race, Tibullus, ' Propertius, Ovid, and others, 
ſpeak of the Vates with great reſpect, and have 
given that title to themſelves, as well as to the moſt 
eminent poets of Greece ; but not one of them has 


thought of doing the ſame honour to the more 1g- 
noble race of Bards. 


* Among the old Iriſh families of note in the county of Mayo, 
Cambden reckons that of Mac Vadus t, and in the Weſtern Ifles 
of Scotland are ſome called MacFaid. In the Galic and Iriſh 
languages, Faid ſignified a Prophet ||. 

As the Hibernian and Hebridian Scots had clans among them 
who drew their origin and appellation from ſome eminent Faid. 
or prophetical poets, ſo they had others who derived their pedi- 
gree from Bards famous in their day. Every one belonging to 
the clans deſcended from theſe, was, after his poetical anceſtor, 
denominated Mac- i-Bhaird, that is to ſay, the ſon of the Bard; 
and according to the genius of the Saxon language, which ge- 
nerally ſubſtitutes the German W in place of the Celtic Bh, the 
Mac-1- Bhairds go under the name of Ward, in the South of 


Scotland, and tome parts of England, the Mac being rejected. 
1 Lib. i. ver. 247, &c. 


u Hib. Com. Maio. 
þ Lhoyd's Iriſh and Engliſh Dictionary. 
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Tur poet and pfophet are congenial foul, 

Their profeſſions are nearly allied. The claim to 
- ſupernatural inſpiration is common to both: and 
certainly without a large portion of enthuſiaſm, 
taking that word in its original ſenſe, neither of 
them could ſucceed ſo well as they have done. 
The conceptions of both rife to the grand, mar- 
vellous, and pathetic ; their language is ſtrong, 
animated, magnificent, full of tropes, and every 
way removed from profaic diction. As it is the 
prophet's buſineſs to utter predictions, fo the 
aſſumes the fame character occaſionally, and aſlerts 
that he ſpeaks the language of the Gods. 

IT was for this reaſon that the Romans gave 
the name of Vates indiſcriminately to prophets 
and poets. This emphatical word, like many 
more, they borrowed from the old Celtic. The 
Vates of Gaul certainly exerciſed the facerdotal 
function. Strabo ſays ſo expreſly in the place to 
which I have already referred. Ammianus in- 
forms us, that the Vates was a poet of ſuperior 
dignity to the Bard. This opinion of Ammianus 
is ſtrengthened by the authority of Virgil. | 

QurNTILtaNn remarks, that Virgil was peculi- 
arly fond of old words, when proper and exprel- 
five. This admirable poet was born and educated 
in the Ciſalpine Gaul. He therefore muſt have 
been much better acquainted with the Celtic lan- 
guage than any writer of his time. But be that as 
it will, it is plain that he makes a diſtinction be- 
tween the Bard and the Vates. In his nioth 
eclogue, Lycidas confeſſes, or rather boaſts a lit 
tle, that he himſelf was a poet, and a poet not of 
his own making, but one formed by the muſes, 


at the ſame time he had too much modeſty to 
| | itnagine 
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;mdgine that he had a right to the name of Vates, 
though the ſhepherds were pleated to honour him 
with that title. 

« Ineipe ſi quid habes : et me fecere poetam 

« Pierides, ſunt et mihi earmina: me quoque 

dicunt. 

% Vatem paſtores, ſed non ego credulus illis': 

« Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nec dicere 

Cinna | 

« Digna, ſed argutos interſtrepere anſer olo- 

1es ©.” 

Sekvtus, and ſome other commentators of great 
reputation, have done 4 manifeſt injury to this 
paſſage. Dr. Martin, after having given à long 
and learned note 6n it, concludes that the proper 
| ſgnification of Vates is, 4 poet of the firſt rank, 
a maſter of the art, and one that is really inſpired, 
He had ſaid before that Yates ſeems to be an ap- 
pellation of greater dignity than Peta, and to an- 
ſwer to the Bard of the Engliſh. In this laſt opi- 
mon he has been followed by another learned tran- 
ſlator. 

Ir I underſtand the Engliſh language, Bard is 
not a title of greater dignity than poet; notwith- 
ſtanding two eminent Engliſh writers are of that 
opinion. The title of Bard, no doubt, is ſome- 
times given to men deſervedly celebrated for their 
poetical genius; but the preſent mode of expreſſion 
ſeems to have affixed an idea of contempt to that 
name. But in whatever degree of eſteem the 
name of Bard is or may have been held, it is cer- 
tan that Vares never loft its original dignity. 

Sou Celtic Bards treated, it is true, of theo- 
logical ſubjects in their compoſitions. We are 
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told by Tacitus, that © the Germans celebrated 
„ Tuwuiſto, an earth born God, and his ſon Man. 
** nus, in poems of great antiquity.” He adds, 
a little after, that the lame nation had poems of 
very different ſtrain ; poems calculated ſolely for 
inſpiring their warriors with courage in adtion, 
Thoſe martial ſongs were of the compoſition of the 
Bards, as appears, from the name of Barditus, 
which was given to that ſpecies of poetry. This 
name was borrowed from the Germans themſelves, 
Tacitus does not ſay that the religious poems of 
the Germans were the productions of the Bards, 
The contrary is rather inſinuated. Theſe theolo- 
gical pieces were the work of a more venerable 
race of men, of the Eubates of Marcellinus, 
who inveſtigated the moſt myſterious arcana of 
nature. 

Tur Eubates or the Vates of Strabo were the 
diſciples of the Druids ; and it is not improbable 
that the Vates compoſed the numerous poems 
which thoſe great teachers of all the Celtic nations 
communicated to their followers +. 

Tur tranſlator of the poems of Oſſian has in 2 
great meaſure explained the reaſon that there ar 
no traces of religion to be found in the works dt 
that illuſtrious Bard. To the arguments produced 
by that ingenious gentleman I beg leave to add 
one more, which riſes naturally from the obſerve 
tions [have juſt made on the ſubject. Though al 
the Celtic nations were in a manner full of God 
and ſuperſtition, their Bards could not employ 
their genius in the ſervice of any divinity without 


— 


* 'Tacit. de mor. Germ. cap. 2. 
+ Czfar de Bell. Gall lib. vi. cap. 14. 
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going out of their own proper ſphere. Heavenly 
themes belonged to the Vates, another order of 
men, of a more dignified and ſacred character. 
Tuobod religion is an univerſal concern, yet 
in every age and country there were perſons ſet 
apart whoſe more peculiar buſineſs it was to praiſe 
and addreſs the divinity. According to the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem, every one is under an obligation to 
celebrate their creator, though there 1s an order 
of men whoſe more immediate employ it is to deal 
in matters of religion. The old Celtic nations did 
not ſo much take the buſineſs off the hands of the 
prieſt as we do: the Faids or Vates had no compe- 
titors in the province of theology. The Bard ſurg 
merely mortal ſubjects : hymns and anthems be- 
longed ſolely to the more dignified race of Fards. 
Oſan, therefore, though one of the firſt men of 
the ſtate, could not, ſuch were the prejudices of 
thoſe times, interfere with religious ſubjects, with- 
out a manifeſt breach on the peculiar privileges of 
that branch of the Druids called the Vates. It is 
to this cauſe, and not to the extinction of the 
Druids, I attribute the total filence concerning 
religion in the poems of Oſſian. Religious enthu- 
liaſm, of whatever kind it is, takes too much hold 
of the human mind ever to be eradicated ; and it, 
may be ſafely affirmed, that it is a prgjudice im- 
poſſible to be removed, even by the ſevereſt exer- 
tions of power +. | 


Ir 
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The learned difſertator might hare added, that nothing is 
capable of removing one religious enthuſiaſm, bur the ſuperior 
ablurdity of another ſyſtem of the ſame kind, or an immediate 
revelation from heaven, The feeble ray of reaſon can never 
11!pel that hazineſs which {uperſtition has naturally thrown over 

the 
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Ir is idle to attempt to inveſtigate the etymo 
of Bard. Nothing can be more trivial than the 
opinion of thoſe who derive it from Bardus, an 
imaginary King, who, according to Beroſus, reign. 
ed over the Gauls and Britains, and was the inven. 
tor of poetry. Bard is undoubtedly Celtic; and 
being a monoſyllable it is vain to hope to trace it 
to any root. 
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the human mind. Aceuſtomed to look through this groſs 2. 
moſphere, our ideas of ſupernatural things are ſtrangely magni. 
fied and confuſed, and our diſtempered dreams, on that ſubſed, 
make deeper aud more permanent impreſſions than any mateſi 
objects can do. If in an age when we can bring the wiſdom of 
former times to the aid of reaſon and philoſophy, we are almoſt 
incapable of diveſting true religion of the trappings of ſuperſi- 
tion, it is mach more improbgble, that, in a barbarous peziod, 
the human mind could extricate itſelf from the chains of ſuper- 
ſtitious fanaticiſm. Dr. Macpherſon, therefore, has accqunted 
better for the ſilence concerning religion in the poems of Ofi- 
an, than the tranſlator has done, by the ſuppoſed extinction of 

the Druids. | 
It is certain, that ſeveral tribes of American Indians have 2p- 
parently no ſigns of religious ſuperſtition among them. This 
neither proceeds from groſs ignorance nor from the refinements 
of philoſophy ;, for the firſt has been always known to ciexte 
more ſyſtems of enthuſiaſm than the ſcepticiſm of the latter has 
been ever able to deſtroy, It muſt be aſcribed to the ſerenity 
and unchangeableneſs of the climate of the more inland and 
Southern parts of North America, which preſerves an equal dil- 
poſition of mind among the natives, not ſubject to the ſudden 
reverſes of joy and melancholy, ſo common under a more varia- 
ble ſky. Superſtition delights to dwell in the fogs of iſlancy, 
the miſt of mountains, and the groſs vapors of a fenny country. 
Theſe circumſtances throw a melancholy over the mind that is 
very productive of vain and ſupernatural fears and pannics 
It was from this cauſe, perhaps, that Britain was anciently the 
principal ſeat of Druidical ſuperſtitions; and on the ſame ac. 
count, though from other circumſtances, it now poſſeſſes true 
religion in its pare; it will, in a courſe of ages, revert to that 
gloomy enthuſiaſm ſo ſuitable to its moiſt air and variable climate 
: A CERTAIN 
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A c8RTAIN modern hiſtorian js of opinion, 
that it- was from the ignorance of the old Celtic 
nations, and their contempt of letters, originally 
roſe the Bardiſh compoſitions of Europe. It is 
certain that poetry had a great reputation among 
the Celtic nations, long before they knew the uſe 
of letters. It is even probable that poetry was 
known to the Celtes before their tranſmigration 
from Aſia into Europe. We are to look for the 
origin of poeſy much farther back than that igno- 
rance and contempt of letters which prevailed 
among the European Celtes, after they became 
great nations, and objects of attention to Greece 
and Rome. 

Is Gaul the Bards were held in great eſteem. 
They had contributed greatly to poliſh that natjon 
out of its primaval barbarity. The Spanjards 
alſo, and more eſpecially the Celtiberians, had the 
ſame high reſpect for that order of men: nox is jt 
improbable that thoſe old poetical compoſitions, of 
which the Turdetaus boaſted ſo much, were the 
works of their Bards “. Ancient Germany had 
the greateſt yeneration for her Bards. Poetical re- 
cords were the only annals known in that extenſive 
country, and in them only the actions of great 
men were tranſmitted from generation to generati- 
on. Thoſe oral chronicles prevailed over all that 
country through many ages. Charles the Great 
found barbarous poems of very high antiquity 
among his German ſubjects, and ordered copies of 
them to be made f. The German Saxons of 2 


IS 


* Strabo, lib. iii. p 204. Edit. Amſlet. 
3 Barbara et antiquiſſima carmina, quibus veterum regum 
23 et della canebantur ſcripſit, memoriæque mandavit. He 
later 
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later age could not be perfectly feconciled 90 
Chriſtianity till the Holy Scriptures were rendered 
into verſe, ſuch a permanent hold had their Preju- 
dice in favour of the Bards taken of their minds. 

Taz Northern Europe had the ſame profound 
reſpect for its Scalds, ſo poets were called in Scan. 
dinavia. The ſcalds were the ſole recorders of 
great events. The Danes and Norwegians have 90 
records older than the twelfth century, and the 
Swedes fall even ſhort of the Danes in the antiqui- 
ty of their writers of hiſtory t. Saxo Grammat 
cus, who flouriſhed in that age, has frequent re- 
_ courſe to the authority of the Scalds who pre- 
ceeded that era; and Joannes Magnus, archbj- 
ſhop of Upſal, appeals to them continually in his 
hiſtory of the Goths. 

Torr &Uus relates that the Scalds were account: 
ed perſons of very conſiderable importance in 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. They were 
retained by monarchs, were inveſted with extraor- 
dinary privileges, and highly careſſed. In the 
court of that great Norwegian monarch, Harald 
Harfager, they had the honour of fitting next to 
the King himſelf, every one of the order according 
to his dignity. If we can depend on the authority 
of Saxo, Harnius gained the crown of Denmark 
by the ſtrength of his poetical abilities: an illuſ- 
trious perſon of this profeſſion was in the ſame 
country exalted to a matrimonial alliance with one 
of it's Princes +. | 


* — 
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calls them Barbara, becauſe they were written in a languagt 
which he did not underſtand. Eginhard, in Vita Car. M5 
C. 29. | 

t Torfzus, in Orcad prefat. 

+ Idem, ibidem. 
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Tur Kymri of Britain were remarkably fond of 
Bards. Every one of their Princes had his lau- 
reate ; nor could any man of quality ſupport the 
dignity of his rank, without having one of that 
ficulty near his perſon, From the vaſt number of 

etical manuſcripts written in their native tongue, 
which the Welſh have hitherto preſerved, it may 
be concluded that poetry was in very high eſtima- 
tion among their anceſtors Tr. 

Auoxd the ancient Cambro-Britannic Bards, 
Talieſin and Lhyvarch held the firſt place for the 
felicity of their poetical genius. They flouriſhed 
in the ſixth century, and a conſiderable part of 
their productions is to this day extant. Talieſin 
was cotemporary with the great Maglocunnus, and 
was highly favoured by that Prince. He was dig- 
nifed by his countrymen with the title of Ben- 
Bairdbe, or the chief of the Bards. | 

[T is needleſs to prove that the Iriſh had the | 
greateſt value for poetry. Never did any nation 
encourage or indulge the profeſſion of Bards with 
a more friendly partiality. Their nobility and 
gentry, their Kings, both provincial and ſupreme, _ 
pitronized, careſſed, and revered them. The 
Bards of a diſtinguiſhed character had eſtates in 
land ſettled on themſelves and their poſterity. 
Even amidft all the ravages and exceſſes of war, 
theſe lands were not to be touched, the poet's own | 
perſon was ſacred, and his houſe was eſteemed a / 
fan ctuary. | 

EveRY principal Bard was in the Iriſh tongue 
called Filea or Allamb Redan, that is to ſay, a 
Dor in Poetry. Each of the great Fileas or 
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Graduates had thirty Bards of inferior note con- 
ſtantly about his perſon, and every Bard of the 
ſecond claſs was attended by a retinue of fifteen 
poetical diſciples. 

Ir any faith can be given to Keating, many 


other extraordinary advantages and immunities 


were annexed to the office of Bard, beſides thoſe 
which aroſe from the extravagant munificence of 
private perſons. It was ordained by law that all 
Bards ſhould live at the public expence for fix 
months in the year. By the authority of this lay 
they quartered themſelves upon the peo 
throughout the iſland from Allhallow tide till May 
. This heavy annual tribute was of a very od 
ſtanding, and for that reaſon the Bards who were 
authorized to exact it, were in the language of the 
country called Clear-hen-chaine, that is, the ſong- 
ſters of the ancient tax. 

Tun very ample privileges conferred on the 
Bards, and the blind reſpect paid to their perſons, 
made them at laſt intolerably inſolent. Their 
avarice alſo kept pace with their pride. Their 
haughty behaviour and endleſs exactions became 
an inſupportable grievance to the nation, The 
numbers of thoſe ſtrollers increaſed daily. Such 
as inclined to ſpend their time in idleneſs and 
luxury joined themſelves to the fraternity, and 
paſled under the character of Bards. In the reign 
of Hugh ain Mearach, ſays Keating, that is, in the 
latter end of the ſixth age, a third part of the 
people of Ireland went under that title, and claimed 
the privileges annexed to the order. 


mn — 


* Keat, Gen. Hiſt. of Ireland, Part ii. pages 25, 26. 
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Ir is a juſt obſervation of Claudian, that every 
one who performs actions worthy of being cele- 
brated by the muſe, is always ſmitten with the 
love of ſong. The fame of the hero will ſoon die, 
unleſs preſerved by the hiſtorian, or immortalized 
by the productions of the poet. Barbarous times 
have produced very few tolerable hiſtorians; but 
all ages indiſcriminately, and all countries where 
military merit ſubſiſted with a conſpicuous luſtre, 
have produced Bards famous in their generation. 

Taz ancient inhabitants of Caledonia were very 
warlike, and of courſe fond of fame Such as 
had remarkably ſignalized themſelves in the defence 
of their country, were, no doubt, proud of pa- 
tronizirg the beſt Bards of the times in which they 
lived. Cambden's immenſe erudition has diſco- 
vered that Galgacus was celebrated by the poets of 

South Britain “; and therefore it is likely he was 
highly extolled by the Bards of his own country. 
We are told by Tacitus that Arminius, the great 
deliverer of Germany, was in his own time ſung 
by the Bards f. Every Celtic nation took care to 
perpetuate the memory of all their patriot heroes 
in their poetical annals. The laureates, if I ma 
call them ſo, of every community were obliged by 
their office to pay a juſt tribute of fame to the be- 
nefactors of the public; even crowned heads and 
warlike Chieftains thought it no diſparagement to 
their high rank to exerciſe their talents in the poe- 
ical eulogiums ſo common in thoſe times. 

Tur princes of Scandinavia valued themſelves 
much on their poetical genius. Four Norwegian 


* See his Britannia, under the article Caledonia. 
Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. ult. 
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monarchs, and a Daniſh King, diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves remarkably. in that way. Theſe were Hz. 
rald Harfager, Olaus Trygvinus, Olaus the ſaint, 
Harald the imperious, and Ragnar Ledbrach + 
The great men who held of thoſe monarchs, emu- 
lated their maſters in diſplaying the fire and vigour 
of their genius in a ſtudy fo faſhionable in thoſe 
romantic ages. 

Tun Caledonian Princes of ancient times were 
animated by the ſame ſpirit We know that 
James the Firſt was an admirable poet for the age 
in which he lived. Some Galic rhimes compoſed 
by his couſin german, Alexander, the famous Earl 
of Mar, have been hitherto preſerved, The High. 
land Chieftains contended frequently in alternate 
verſe : nor have all thoſe poetical dialogues pe- 
riſhed. The apoſtle of the Pictiſn nation, and 
the old Scottiſh miſſionaries were remarkably fond 
of the muſes, and frequently couched their facred 
leffons in ſong. | 

Tur public has lately received the works of 
Oſſian, the ſon of Fingal. The impartial and men 
of taſte have read them with admiration, and ſen- 
ſibly felt the true language of natural and ſublime 
genius. Thoſe who affected to deſpiſe the com- 
poſitions of ancient times have been confounded 
and mortified by the impartial voice of Europe in 
the praiſe of thoſe poems. The candid part of 
the nation, though ſome of them perhaps were at 
firſt prejudiced againſt the genuineneſs of the 
work, have been agreeably ſurprized to find that 
their ſuſpicions were abſolutely groundleſs. 


r — 


* Toiſxus, in Orcad. præſat. ad Lect. 
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Ir has been a queſtion with ſome whether 
Oſhan was a Caledonian or Iriſh Bard. Aſia and 
Europe, in a remote age, contended for the honour 
of having given birth to Homer. It is therefore 
no matter of wonder that North Britain and Ire- 
land ſhould emulouſly claim a particular right to 
the great poetical ſun of their dark ages. They 
have formerly contended for much ſmaller prizes. 
The queſtions whether Sidulius, the poet, whether 
Cataldus, the biſhop of Tarentum, whether St. 
Aidan, St. Finan, St. Adamnan, and many more 
wrongheaded monks, belonged more properly to 
the ſacred iſland than to the wilds of Caledonia, 
have been agitated with all the keenneſs and zeal 
incident to national diſputes of that kind. 

Tux editor of Oſſian's works is very able to de- 
fend his own ſyſtem. When objections worthy his 
notice are raiſed, he will certainly pay them all due 
regard. If he will fit down gravely to confute the 
groundleſs and ill connected objections which have 
been raiſed by ſome people in the caule of Ireland &, 
it is deſcending too far from that dignity of cha- 
racter which he has already acquired. For the 
poetical errors of his author, if he has committed 
any flagrant ones, the tranſlator is no ways ac- 
countable. But if Oſſian's compoſitions do honour 
to that dialect of the Celtic ce in which 
they have been wrote, to that Celtic nation which 
produced the Bard, and to human genius itſelf; 
the editor has an indiſputable title to great praiſe, 
for bringing to light ſuch a monument of the poe- 
cal merit of the ancient Bards. = 


— —— — 
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* See Mr. 0 Connor and Dr. Warner on this ſubjeR. : 
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AmoNG the ſeveral arguments from which it 

may be concluded that the author of Fingal wa 
a Caledonian, the language he uſes is a decifye 
one. The genuine Iriſh poems which are to be 
found in books, and the little Iriſh ſongs which 
are brought into the Highlands hy ſtrolling harper 
from Ireland, are in every ather ſtanza unintelligible 
to a Highlander.— But the language of Oflan's 
compoſitions is eaſily underſtood by every one who 
has a competent knowledge of the Galic tongue, — 
If ſome few of the words are uncommon, or be. 
come obſolete, it is no more than what muſt have 
been naturally expected in a work fo ancient, |: 
is aſtoniſhing what a purity and ſimplicity of lan. 
guage prevails over all the works of this poetical 
hero, while the Galic compoſitions of the laſt cen. 
tury are dark, affected and confuſed *. 
. WareTHER Oſſian flouriſhed in the third, in the 
ſourth, or in the fifth age, is a point difficult to 
diſcuſs. His poems are undoubtedly more ancient 
than any extant in the Celtic tongue, and the ge. 
nius of the diction, of the arrangement and ſer- 
timent, gives a ſtrong internal proof of their ge- 
nuineneſs and high antiquity +. 

Bes1pe the Bards appointed by authority i 
Caledonia, the Princes, great Lords, and pet) 
Chieftains, aſpired much afrer the reputation at! 
ſing from a poetical genius. It was impoſſible that 
all the numerous eſſays produced, could be deft! 
tute of merit. Every clime, however diſtant from 
the ſun, is capable of producing men of true ge. 
nius. The thick fogs of Bœotia, and the coll 


* See I hoyd's Iriſh preface to his Iriſh Dictionaty. 
+ Dr. Blair's Critical Diſſertation on the Poems of Ofſian. 
: mounfall 
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mountains of Thrace, have given birth to illuſtri- 
ous poets, while the ſcorching ſands of Africa 
have remained languid and ſilent. 

THERE is great reaſon to doubt the doctrine 
advanced by Martial, that there will be no want 
of poets equal to Maro, if there ſhould be pa- 
trons as munificent as Mecænas: at the ſame time 
it is certain, that when the love of poetry in a na- 
tion confers upon thoſe who have a genius 
that way, rewards of honour, profit, and repu- 
tation, their compoſitions will be numerous, and 
ſome of them worthy of public attention. The 
old Caledonians were as bountiful to their poets 
as their poſterity the Iriſh were. Lands were ap- 
propriated to the eminent Bards, and became he- 
reditary in their family. Many diſtricts in the 
Highlands ſtill retain the name of the Bard's ter- 
ritory *. 

AzouT a century back one of the Highland 
Chieftains retained two principal Bards, each of 
whom had ſeveral diſciples who were his inſepar- 
able attendants. The Chieftains of former times, 
if led by choice, or forced by neceſſity, to ap- 
pear at court, or to join thoſe of their own rank, 
on any public occaſion, were attended by a nu- 
merous retinue of vaſlals, and by their moſt emi- 
nent poets and ableſt muſicians. Hence it was that 
in the ſpacious hall of an old Celtic King, a hun- 
dred Bards ſometimes joined in concert. Keating 
informs us that there was no leſs than a thouſand 
principal poets in Ireland during the reign of one 
monarch, | 


— = 


* The ſecond title of the noble family of Athol is taken from 
lands appropriated to a Bard. Jullybardin is compounded of 
Tulloch, a hillock, and bardir, bards. 
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Wr of modern times may perhaps condemn 
this ſtrange taſte of our barbarous anceſtors. We 
may blame them for retaining and loading with 
wealth and honours ſuch numerous bands of rhi- 
mers, a race of uſeleſs, infolent, and flattering 
men. A ſlur of this kind is unjuſtly thrown on 
our progenitors, till we remove a prevalent folly 
of the fame kind from among curſelves. Our 
great men, to their honour be it ſaid, give but 
little encouragement to poets, or that flattery 
which is natural to the muſe. But our courts are 
full of worthleſs ſycophants, the halls of our Lords 
with pimps and paraſites. Flattery feeds on the 
folly of the great without the merit of being cloath- 
ed in the ſtrength of ſentiment, or in the harmony 
of numbers. 1 3 | 

Bur to return back to the regions of antiquity: 
the martial exploits of great men were ſung by 
the Bards in epic poems, and tranſmiited from 
one generation to another, They exerted the whole 
force of their genius in perpetuating the _ 
of departed heroes, in exciting the nobles to wal 
in the {ame paths of activity and glory, and in 
rouſing up their nation to ſupport its dignity and 
to cultivate the generous and manly virtues. Praiſc 
throws around virtue attractive charms. Nothing 
tends more to raiſe ſentiments of magnanimity 
in the heart than the nervous and glowing exhor- 
tation of the poet. Ir follows, therefore, that the 
Bard was the great and ſucceſsſul inſtructor of the 
\ barbarian, and had in ſome meaſure a right to 
be held ſacred. RES COT AY (= 

HisTory informs us, that men of that cha- 
racter have done the moſt important ſervices to 
ſtates overpowered by a victorious enemy, Or en- 


ſlared 
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flaved by Tyrants. Tyrtæus, though a very de- 
ſpicable perſon in his appearance, ſaved Lacede- 
mon from utter ruin, and by the ſtrength of his 
poetical abilities ? and Alcæus, by employing 
the ſame talent, reſcued his country from the hands 
of cruel uſurpers t. 

We are told by Quintilian t, that Alcæus was 
rewarded with a golden plectrum for his great ſer- 
vices. Horace, for the ſame reaſon, aſugns him 
a place of diſtinguiſhed honour in the Ely ſian fields: 
and to give us a juſt 1dea of this patriot poet's 
merit, he throws around him a numerous crowd 
of ghoſts, attentively hearing thoſe ſpirited war 
ſongs which contributed ſo much to expel the ene- 
mies of liberty out of Leſbos, | 

PLA TO, who was a declared enemy to the or- 
der in general, gives the title of a moſt divine 
poet to Tyrtæus, and pronounces him at the ſame 
time a wiſe and good man, becauſe he had in a 
very excellent manner celebrated the praiſes of 
thoſe who excelled in war ||. There is ſomething 
in the character of Tyrtæus which ſeems to re- 
ſemble that of a Celtic Bard. He was a poet and 
muſician at once. The inſtruments on which he 
played were the harp and that kind of martial 
pipe which the Lacedemonians uſed inſtead of the 
trumpet of other nations. 

Tur chief Bards of North Britain, like thoſe 
of other Celtic nations, followed their patrons into 
the field, and were frequently of ſignal ſervice. It 
was their buſineſs and cuſtom, upon the eve of a 


NT 


* Juſtin. lib. iii. cap. 5. 

+ Horat. Carmin. lib. 2. od. 13. 
1 laſt' tut. lib. x. cap. 1. 

| De Repub. lib. 1. 
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battle, to harangue the army in a war ſong com- 
poſed in the field. This ſpecies of a ſong was 
called Bro/nuha Cath, that is to ſay, an inſpire 
tion to war. The poet addreſſed a part of this 
perſuaſive to every diſtinct tribe, ſhewing them the 
rewards of a glorious death, and reminding them 
of the great actions performed by their anceſtors, 
He began with a warm exhortation to the whole 
army, and ended with the ſame words. The ex. 
hortation turned principally on the love of fame, 
liberty, and their Prince. * The Germans, ſays 
Tacitus, have poems which are rehearſed in the 
field, and kindle the foul into a flame. The ſpi. 
rit with which theſe ſongs are ſung predicts the 
fortune of the approaching fight; nor 1s their man- 
ner of ſinging on theſe occaſions ſo much a con- 
cert of voices as of courage. In the compoſiti- 
on they ſtudy a roughneſs of ſound and a certain 
broken murmur. They lift their ſhields to their 
mouths that the voice, being rendered full and 
deep, may ſwell by repercuſſion *. 

Tux fate of battles depended not a little on 
the encomiums and invectives of the Bards, To 
be declared incapable of ſerving the ſovereign in 
any COAT, ſtation is now deemed an indelible 
reproach, To incur the ſatire of the Bard, by a 
cowardly behaviour, was reckoned in former times 
the laſt degree of infamy and misfortune. 

Wr are told by a Norwegian hiſtorian +, that 
in time of ſea engagements, if near the coaſt, the 
Scalds of Norway were ſometimes landed in 2 
ſecure and convenient place, and ordered to mark 


ll 
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* Tacit de mor. Germ. cap. 3. 
F Torfzus, in Hiſt. Rerum. Orcad. vid. præfat. 
| ever 
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every event diſtinctly, ſo as to be afterwards able 
to relate them in verſe. The ſame author informs 
us, that Olaus, the Saint, had in a day of action 
appointed ſtrong guards for his three principal 
poets, after giving them inſtructions of the ſame- 
kind 


Wren a great and deciſive battle was fought, 
the Bards were employed in doing honour to the 
memory of thoſe gallant mer? who had ſacrificed 
their lives in defence of their country, and in ex- 
tolling the heroes who had ſurvived the ſlaughter 
of the day *. 

A jupicious Roman poet obſerves that many 
brave men who lived before Agamemnon were 
buried in oblivion, unlamented and unknown, 
becauſe they had the misfortune of wanting a 
poet to celebrate their memory f. This obſerva- 
tion is in ſome meaſure juſt, But it may be doubt- 


* In the year 1314, Edward the Second, of England, in- 
vaded Scotland at the head of a very great army, having, ac- 
cording to all human appearance, reaſon to expect an abſolute 
conqueſt of that kingdom Full of this imagination, he order- 
ed the prior of Scaiſborough, a celebrated Latin rhimer, ac- 
cording to the taſte of thoſe times, to follow his troops all the 
way to Bannockburn. He intended to employ this eminent 
poet in immortalizing his victory; but fortune declared for the 
enemy, and the prior was found among that immenſe number 
of priſoners which the Scots had made : the ranſom demand- 
ed for his life was, a po on the great ſubject he had be- 
fore him. He gave a ſpecimen of his ſkill, but it was invita 
Minerva, though he ſucceeded wanderfully well in the judg- 
ment of times not remarkable for delicacy of taſte. Another 
learned monk was appointed by the Scots to eternize their vic- 
tory in verſe ; and though Apollo was as niggardly in his aid 
to him as he had been to the Engliſh Carmelite, we have reaſon 
to believe that his compoſition was much admired» 

T Horat. Carmin. lib. 4. od. 9. 
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ed whether heroiſm is more ancient than poetry, 
and whether any illuſtrious perſonage of the re- 
moteſt ages of the world wanted his Bard. It is 
certain that the works of many eminent poets have 
periſhed altogether, and with them the renown 
and even the names of thoſe mighty chiefs whom 
they endeavoured to eternize. At the ſame time 
IT is evident, that of all the monuments which 
ambition is able to raiſe, or the gratitude 
of mankind willing to beſtow, that reared by 
the muſe of a genuine poet is the moſt ex- 
preſſive, the moſt durable, and conſequently the 
moſt to be deſired. The works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, once thought everlaſting, are now 
no more. The fainteſt traces of the magnificent 
Babylon cannot now be inveſtigated. The fa- 
mous Egyptian pyramids, though till extant, have 
not been able to preſerve the name of the vain 
monarchs by whom they were conſtructed. But 
the ſtructures which Homer has built, and the mo- 
numents which Virgil has raiſed to the memory of 
illuſtrious men, to Gallus, to Mecænas, and Au- 
guſtus, will periſh only together with the world. 
Tnovc the beſt of Roman poets had a con- 
tempt for Ennius, yet the elder Scipio, with all 
his learning and taſte, had a greater reſpect for 
him than Auguſtus had for Virgil himſelf. The 
old Calabrian Bird was conſtantly near that thun- 
derbolt of war, and we are told by Cicero, that a 
marble ſtatue was erected for him in the burial 
place of the Scipio's *. It therefore is no matter 
of wonder that Celtic Kings and Celtic Lords ſhould 
have patronized the poets of their own times; a 
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* Oratio pro Archia Poeta. 
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race of men whoſe compoſitions, however rough 
or unpoliſhed, kindled the foul of the warrior to 
attempt great actions, and promiſed the hero a 
perpetuity of fame. | 

Tut more ancient Bards were greatly ſuperior 
to thoſe of later ages, yet mere aniuquity was not 
the real cauſe of that ſuperiority. In times more 
remote, true merit was the Bard's only title to fa- 
vour. In after days the office became hereditary, 
and an indefeaſible right was the circumſtance 
which rendered his perſon and character ſacred. 
It was only after the feudal law took place, that 
the proper reward of genius and great actions 
became the birthright of unworthy perſons. 

Na pecple, however barbarous, could have ima- 
gined\hat the lineal heir of an eminent poet ſhould 
inherit the natural enthuſiaſm or acquired talents 
of his{predeceſſor. But the general cuſtom of en 
tailing almoſt every office in certain families, and 
perhaps an extraordinary regard paid to the me- 
mory of ſome excellent poet, ſecured the poſſeſſion 
of the grant of land to the poſterity of thoſe bards 
whoſe merit had acquired them that Jucrative di- 
Kn&ion from their ſuperiors, 
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DISSERTATION xv. 


Of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland.---Ac- 
counts given of them by the Writers of 
Rome.---Of their ancient Names, Ebudes, 
Hebrides, and Inchegaul. Subject to, 
and poſſeſſed very early by the Scots of 
Jar-ghael. 


HE diſquiſitions of antiquaries are incapa- 

ble of thoſe ornaments which, in the opinion 
of the world, conſtitute fine writing. To trace 
the origin of a nation through that darkneſs which 
involves the firſt ages of ſociety, is a laborious 
taſk, and the reputation attending the ſucceſs of 
a very inferior degree. The antiquary is no more 
than a kind of pioneer, who goes before, to clear 
the ground, for the conſtruction of the beautiful 
fabric of the hiſtorian. In this diſſertation I enter 
into the diſſection of words, the inveſtigation of 
etymons, and into an inquiry into the ancient 
ſtate of iſlands now very unimportant in the Bri 
tiſh empire. Should this trivial ſubject diſcourage 
any reader, let him turn t another ſection. 


Tur 
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Tux geography, as well as internal hiſtory of 
the Northern Europe, was little known to the 
writers of Greece and Rome. The uncultivated 
and barbarous ſtate of the Celtic nations diſcou- 
raged travellers from going among them. The 
Romans met often, on their frontiers, hoſtile na- 
tions, to whoſe very name, as well as country, 
they were abſolute ſtrangers. Involved in a cloud 
of barbariſm at home, the inhabitants of the North 
were only ſeen when they carried war and deſola- 
tion into the provinces of the empire ; and con- 
ſequently the accounts given of them by the hi- 
ſtorians of Rome are vague and uncertain. 

Ta1s ignorance of the true ſtate of the Nor 
thern diviſion of Europe afforded an ample field 
for fiction, and encouraged pretended travellers 
who had a talent for fable, to impoſe upon the 
world the moſt abſurd tales, with regard to the 
ſituation, hiſtory and inhabitants of the barbarous 
regions beyond the pale of Roman empire. Strabo 
complains frequently that Pythias the Maſſilian, 
and other travellers, couid not be credited, in the 
account they gave of their voyages, which looked 
more like a poetical fiction, than a faithful nar- 
ration of facts. Pythias, though a man in the 
moſt indigent circumſtances, had the vanity to 
lay, that he had travelled over all the Northern 
diviſion of Europe, to the very extremities of the 
world: © A ſtory, not to be credited,” faith 
Strabo v, ©* though Mercury himſelf had told it.” 
He pretended to have viſited Britain in the courſe 
of his peregrinations, and with great gravity gives 
a very circumſtantial deſcription of that iſland. 
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He alſo ſays, that he made a voyage to Thule, 
the remoteſt iſland belonging to Britain, at the di- 
ſtance of fix days ſailing from it, in the ſkirts of 
the frozen ocean. He 1s candid enough to own 
that he was obliged to others for the hiſtory which 
he gives of that place; but he does not helitate to 
athrm that he himſelf had ſecn it. It was a place, 
according to him, which was neither earth, ſea 
nor air, but ſomething like a compoſition of all of 
them, ſomething reſembling, to ute his own ex- 
preſſion, the /ungs of rhe ſea, ſomething, in ſhort, 
totally inacceſſible to the human ſpecies, Such is 
the ridiculous account which the Maſſilian traveller 
gives of Thule, and from which the idle tales of 
ſucceeding authors concerning that iſland ſeem to 
have been taken. 

SOLINUs deſcribes Thule as an extenſive tract 
of land, inhabited by a race of men, who, in the 
beginning of the vernal ſeaſon, fed, like their cat- 
tle, upon graſs or ſtraw, lived upon milk in ſum- 
mer, and laid up the fruits of their trees in ſtore 
for their winter proviſion *, Bur his authority 
will not be greatly reſpected by thoſe who know 
what he has taid of men and women, whoſe feet 
were contrived like thoſe of horſes, and whoſe . 
ears were long enough to cover their whole bodies. 

STRABO Owns that thote who had ſeen the Bri- 
tiſh Terna had nothing to fay concerning Thule, 
though they gave ſome account of other ſmall 
iſlands on the coaſts of the Northern Britain. We 
leam from Tacitus, that Domitian's fleet, aſter 
the reduction of the Orkney iſles, deſcried Thule; 
a place which till then, ſaith he, lay cpncealed un- 


Solin. Polyhiſ. cap. 33. 
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der ſnow and an everlaſting winter . The truth 
of this fact reſts upon the veracity of the perſon 
from whom Tacitus received his information. 
ProLEMY is ſo particular in his account of 
Thule, as to inform us, that it lies in ſixty-three 
degrees N. Lat. and that the longeſt day there cot» 
fiſts of twenty-four hours f. There is no place 
near the Britiſh iſles to which this, or any other 
deſcription given of it, can agree better than to 
Shetland. But after all that has been ſaid upon 
the ſubject, with a conſiderable expence of erudi- 
tion, by Sir Robert Sibbald and others, there is 
reaſon to conclude, with Strabo, the moſt judi- 
cious of all ancient geographers, and one of the 
beſt hiſtorians and critics of remote times, that 
the hiſtory of Thule is dark, dubious and nnau- 
thentic t, and that every thing told by Pythias 
concerning it is a fiction. 

Tux iſles of North Britain have been divided 
by ſome ancient geographers into two claſſes, 
and by others into three, The firſt of theſe claſſes 
conſiſts of the Ebudes and Orcades. The ſecond 
comprehends the Hemodes, O Emodes, or AEmodes, 
together with the two juſt mentioned. An exact 
deſcription of places then ſo little known, cannot 
be expected from theſe writers ; but their volun- 
7 errors admit of no excuſe. 8 

LUTARCH relates, upon the authority of one 
Demetrius, who ſeems to have been employed by 
the Emperor Adrian to make geographical obſer- 
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»Diſpecta eſt et Thule, quam hactenus nix et hyems abde- 
dat. Vita Agric. c. 10. 

+ Lib. viii. c. 2. 

4 Strabo, lik, iv. p. 308. 
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vations and diſcoveries, that ſome of the Britiſh 
iſles were conſecrated to Demi-gods ,—That Sa- 
turn, bound with chains of ſleep, is confined in one 
of them, under the cuſtody of Briarexs, and that 
ſeveral inferior divinities are h's conſtart atten- 
dants. 

SOLINUS writes with great gravity and ſeem- 
ing preciſion concerning the inhabitants of the 
Ebudes, their manner of living, and their form of 
government. They know not,” ſays he *, 
« what corn is: they live on fiſh arg milk only. 
&« The ifles of the Hebudes ere ſeparated from one 
another by narrow ſounds, and by reaſon of 
their contiguity are governed by one King. 
„This Monarch has no property.—He is ſup- 
% ported at the expence of the public.— He is 
bound by eſtabliſhed laws to rule according to 
e the principles of equity. Leſt he ſhould be 
„ tempted by ayarice to commit any acts of op- 
„ preſſion, poverty confines him within the rules 
&* of juſtice.— He has no perſonal intereſt to pro- 
% mote.—He has no wife, that can with any pro- 
& priety be called his own : any woman for whom 
he couceives a paſſion muſt be at his ſervice 
Hence it 1s, that he has neither - hopes nor de- 
fires with regard to children, to whom he can- 
not claim a peculiar right.” 

Many ancient writers of hiſtory and geogra- 
phy have taken a boundleſs liberty of inventing 
marvellous ſtories, in their deſcriptions of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of diſtant nations; and Solinus 
ſeems, in his deſcription of Thule and the other 
Britiſh iſles, to have indulged his fancy in that 
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reſpect with much freedom. Some eminent cri- 
tics have obſerved, that this author copies, in a 
ſervile manner, after Pliny the elder ; but he has 
rejected his authority with regard to the number 
of the Ebudes and of the Orkney iſles. Accord- 
ing to Pliny *, the Orcades amount to iorty, and 
the Hebrides to thirty ; but Solinus reduced the 
number of the Hebrides to five, and of the Or- 
cades to three wretched ifles, overgrown with 
ruſhes, or made up of horrible rocks or naked 
fands, and totally deſtitute of inhabitants. 

Ir Solinus flouriſhed, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, after Tacitus had publiſhed the life of 
Agricola, or the hiſtory of his own times, it is 
ſurprizing that he could have been a ſtranger to 
the works of that excellent writer, and totally un- 
acquainted with the ſtory of the voyage performed 
by Domitian's fleet round Britain, and the con- 
queſt made of the Orcades during that voyage. 
Solinus is one of thoſe ancient g-ographers who 
divided the iſles of North Britain into two claſſes 
only—the Hebudæ and the Orcades.—Ptolemy 
follows very nearly the ſame diviſion. But Pom- 
ponius Mela, after informing us that there are 
thirty Orcades, placed at ſmall diſtances from one 
another, obſerves that there are ſeven OEmodæ 
lying over againſt Germany +, which are probably 
the iſles of Shetland. 

SALMAS1US and other critics believe that the 
Ebudz of Ptolemy and Solinus are the OEmodæ 
of Mela. The great ſimilarity of the names, and 
the filence of the laſt of theſe writers with reſpect 
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to the Ebudæ, and of the other two with regard 
to the OEmodæ, ſeem to juſtify this opinion. But 
Pliny's authority is againſt it. That author di- 
ſtinguiſhes the OEmodæ from the Hebudes, with 
the greateſt clearneſs and preciſion *; and he could 
not have been mifled by either of the other two 
geographers. He wrote before Ptolemy, and after 
Mela. N 

Ir is matter of ſome wonder that the ancient 
writers cf geography, who flouriſhed before the 
reiga of Domitian, could have known more con- 
cerning the Orcades, than Solinus, who flouriſhed 
after Tacitus wrote his hiſtory. Pomponius Mela 
was cotemporary either with Julius Cæſar, or 
rather with Claudius. This we have reafon to 
conclude from a paſſage in that part of his work 
where he attempts to give an account of Britain“. 
But ſuppoſing Mela to have been cotempora 
with the laſt of theſe Emperors, rather than wi 
the firſt, one will be ſtill at a loſs to find out 
how he could have learned that there were iſlands 
to the North of Britain, which were called Orcades, 
and which were ſeparated from one another by 
narrow friths, and were thirty in number. We 
learn from Tacitus, that before Agricola's time it 
was a problematical queſtion, whether Britain was 
an iſland or part of a continent; and it is not 
probable that any foreign ſhips had failed to the 
Northern extremity of it before the period he 
mentions. The Carthaginians are the only peo- 
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* Britannia qualis ſic, qualeſque progeneret mox certiora et 
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ple who can be ſuppoſed to have made ſuch a 


voyage; and it was not conſiſtent with their max- 
ims of policy and commerce to have made pub- 
lic their diſcoveries, It is plain, however, that 
Mela and Pliny had received diſtinct information 
concerning the name and number of theſe iſles. 
Theſe authors differ indeed as to the preciſe num- 
ber of the Orcades: one of them makes them 
thirty, and the other forty. But this difference 
is not material, if we conſider that there are no 
leſs than forty Orcades, including the Holmes, and 
not more than thirty, if we enumerate thoſe only 
which are or may be conveniently inhabited. 

BUCHANAN was totally at a loſs with regard to 
the origin and meaning of the word Orcades, 
Cambden attempted to explain it very ingeniouſly: 
he quotes an old manuicript, which was afterwards 
publiſhed by Father Innes, where it is derived 
from Argat ; that is to ſay, according to the au- 
thor of that little tract, above the Getes : but he 
rejects this etymon, with good reaſon, and con- 
jectures that the name in queſtion 1s derived from 
« Arcat, or above Cath, a country of Scotland, 
e which, from a noted promontory there, is called 
„ Cathneſs.” 

Tux Juve 6 this etymon is founded on a 
ſuppoſition that the modern Caiihneſs was called 
Cath, before Mela's time at leaſt, But were that 
ſuppoſition well grounded, and were it certain 
that inſtead of Carini in Ptolemy, we ſhould read 
Catini, which Cambden ſuppoſes, in order to help 
out his conjecture, I am ſtill apt to think that the 
Word Orcades ſhould be derived from another 
ſource. The old Scottiſh bards call Orkney In- 
che-Torch, that is to day, the lands of whales, 
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One of two things muſt have been the foundation 
of the name : either whales of an enormous ſize 
were frequently ſeen around the Orkneys, which 
indeed is ſtill the caſe; or thoſe old Caledonians 
who ſaw theſe ifles at a diſtance, compared them 
to theſe monſtrous ſea-animals. Agreeable to the 
laſt of theſe ſuppoſitions, the Highlanders of Scot- 
land call the Orkneys I. eu, that is to ſay, the 
Swine or Whales of the ocean“. 

I sHALL now endeavour to throw ſome light on 
that part of the ancient hiſtory of Britain wherein 
the Hebrides are more particularly concerned ; a 
ſubject hitherto almoſt entirely neglected, though 
not abſolutely unworthy the attention of the 
curious. 

Pror rm and Solinus comprehend five iſles 
under the general name of Ebudæ or Hebrides. 
They are enumerated by the former; and the 
names he gives them are Ricina, Maleos, Epi- 
dium, the Weſtern and the Eaſtern Ebudæ. In 
Cambden's opinion Ricina is Richrine, an ifle which 
lies much nearer the coaſt of Ireland than that of 
North Britain, and belongs to the county of An- 
trim. But as Richrine was too inconfiderable an 
iſle to have deſerved Ptolemy's particular notice, 
amidft ſuch a vaſt number of other iflands omit- 
ted by him, and as Cambden's opinion is founded 
folely on remote affinity of names, there is, | 
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© In the Galic language Orc, Arc, and Urc, ſignify a Sow. 
Torc likewiſe figniges a Sow. The old Scots called the whale 
commonly Muc. Mhara, i. e. the ſow of the ocean. 

For a full and diſtindt account of the Orkney iftes the reader 
may conſult the works. of Torfæus, a Norvegian hiſtorian, and 
Mr. Waltace, a learned Miniſter of Kirkwall. ; 
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think, more reaſon to believe, that the Ricina of 
the Egyptian geographer, and the Riduna of An- 
tonine's itinerary, is rather the Arrin of Scotland: 
ſo they who ſpeak the Galic call an extenſive 
iſland near the mouth of the Clyde, which is 
the property of the family of Hamilton. 

CAMBDEN thinks that the ancient Epidium is the 
ſame with lla; Maleos, Mull ; the Meſtern Ebuda, 
Lewis; and the Faftern Ebuda;, Sky. But if 
Ricina is the fame with Arran, it is far from being 
improbable that Epidium is the iſland of Bute, 
which lies near it; Ey Bboid, that is, the iſle of 
Bute, in the Galic la:guage, being much more 
nearly related to Epidiim in its found than Ila. 
[ have no objection to Cambden's opinion with re- 
gard to Maleos and the larger Ebude. 

PIN 1s the oldeſt author who has made very 
particular mention of the Fhudes; and if we con- 
ſider their number only, he ſpeaks of them with 
much greater accuracy than 7 of the ancients. 
According to him, there are no leſs than thirty iſles 
of that denomination. If all the iflands in the 
Deucaledonian ocean, and all the holms adjoining 
to them, ſhould be comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Ebudæ, there are certainly more than 
three hundred of that claſs: but a vaſt number of 
the Holms are too inconſiderable to deferve a 
writer's notice; and fixty at leaſt of the iſles 
which are of ſome conſequence, may he juſtly 
reckoned appendages to the principal ones. — We 
cannot therefore blame Pliny for want of exactneſs 
in that part of his Britiſh topography which relates 
to the Ebudec. Some writers of the middle ages, 
who had occaſion to underſtand the ſuhiect per- 
fettly, inform us, that theſe iſles were thirty two 
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in number, and the old natives call them wrenty 
four to this day. | 

We can hardly gueſs what commodities could 
have been exported from Ireland-in an early pe- 
riod, excepting live cattle, Indes, and ſlaves. 
However, Tacitus informs us, that merchants 
frequently viſited that iſland, which, for that 
reaſon, was better known to the Romans of his 
time than Britain, There muſt have been a con- 
ſiderable intercourſe between the Iriſh and the in- 
habitants of the Ebudæ in thoſe times, They 
were undoubtedly at that time the ſame nation, 
in point of language, manners and cuſtoms. Pli- 
ny learned from ſome merchant of his own coun- 
try, very particularly, the length and breadth of 
Ireland. The ſame perſon, or any other employ- 
ed in the trade to Ireland, might have had a pret- 
ty exact account of the Ebudæ from the Iriſh, 
or even ſome of the natives of thoſe iſlands, as no 
doubt they ventured often to Ireland in their 
Curachs. Agricola had not diſplayed the Roman 
Eagles in the Northern diviſion of Britain when 
Piiny loſt his life; and we are told by himſelf, in 
the very chapter where he ſpeaks of the Ebudes, 
that the arms of the empire had not penetrated 
further than the Caledonian foreſt, It may 
therefore be concluded, that he receivedihegccount 
he gives of theſe iſles as I have above ſuppoſed. 

IT is difticult to inveſtigate the meaning or 
etymon of the name Ebudes, as the preſent inha- 
bitants have no ſuch term of diſtinction in their 
language. Camden's ſuppoſition was, that it ought to 
be derived from the ſterility of the ſoil, or the total 
want of corn in thoſe iſlands ; Eb-erd, in the old Bri- 
tith language, ſignifying a place void of corn. To 
oe ſupport 
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ſupport this conjecture, he quotes Solinus, who- 
informs us, in a paſſage already mentianed, that 
the inhabitants of the Ebudes knew not the uſe of 
corn. 
Tuts etymon, however plauſible, is far from 
being ſatisfactory. The Caledonians of the third 
century were, according to Dion, abſolute 
ſtrangers to tillage, as much as the inhabitants 
of the Ebudes, cotemporary with Solinus, 
could have been. Even the inland Britons of 
the South knew not agriculture in Cæſar's time. 
It may be therefore atked, with great propriety, 
why the iſles on the weſtern coaſt of Caledonia, 
and no other part of Britain, ſhould be characte- 
rized by a want that was common to Britain in 
general ? 

Some of the Ebudes, it is true, are very bar- 
ren; but many of the Weſtern iſlands were for- 
merly among the moſt fertile and plentiful tracts 
of land in North Britain. It would therefore be 
equally proper, with Cambden's etymon, to call 
them Ey-budb in the Britiſh, or Zy-biod in the 
Galic, that is, the Hands of corn, or metaphori- 
cally the Ves of food. The truth is, neither Cam- 
den or I can give any ſatisfactory etymon of the 
Ebudes. : 

Tux old appellation of Ebudes has, by writers 
of latter ages, been changed into Hebrides; a 
name utterly unknown to the more ancient writer 
of monkiſh ages, as well as to the old Greeks and 
Romans. The following conjecture may account 
in ſome meaſure for this change®. 
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* The name of Hebrides may probable have originally pro- 
ceeded from an error in ſome tranſcriber, who miſtook the u in 
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Or all St. Patric's diſciples, excepting perhaps 
Columba; Bridger had the good fortune of atquir. 
ing the higheſt reputation. Her miracles and 
regriniations, her immaculate chaſtity, conſtant 
devotion, and high quality in point of birth, made 
her very famous in Britain and Ireland. The feveral 
diviſions of Britain concurred very zealoufly with 
Ireland, the country that gave her birth, in treat- 
ing her character with a moſt ſuperſtitious reſpett. 
Through a courſe of ages ſhe was thought a per. 
ſon of too much influence in heaven, and conſe. 
quently of too much importance upon earth, to be 
tamely relinquiſhed to the inhabitants of Kildare, 
who piqued themſelves upon the peculiar honor 
of having her body interred in their ground. The 
Iriſh of Ulſter challenged that honour to them- 
ſelves. But the people of Britain would never 
cede a property ſo invaluable : the Picts were 
poſitive that her remains lay buired at 3 
the capital of their dominions; which Neclan t 
Great, one of the moſt illuſtrious of their King's, 
had conſecrated and rhade over to her by a royal 
and irrevocable donation*. 

Tur Scots, after having annexed the Pictiſh 
territories to their own, paid a moſt extravagant 
homage to the relics of Bridget in Abernethy f. 


7 
But the inhabitants of the Weſtern iſles exceeded 


all the admirers of this female ſaint, excepting 
perhaps the nuns of K7/dare, in expreſſing their 
veneration for her. To Bridget the greateſt num- 
ber of their churches were dedicated: from Bridget 
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+ Boeth. Scot. Hiſt. lib. 9. Lell. in Rege 47. 
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they had oracular reſponſes : by the divinity of 
Bridget they ſwore one of their moſt ſolemn oaths : 
to Bridget they devoted the firſt day of February ; 
and in the evening of this feſtival, performed many 
ſtrange ceremonies of a Druidical and moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious kind. 

From theſe confiderations we have reafon to 
ſuſpect, that the Weſtern iſles of Scotland were, 
in ſome one period or other during the reign of 

pery, put under the particular protection of St. 

ridget, and perhaps in a 2 meafure appropti- 

ated to her; as a very conſiderable part of Eng- 
land was to St. Cuthbert, The name of this 
virgin-ſaint is, in Galic, Bride; and Hebrides, or 
H. Brides, is, literally tranſlated, the Hlands of 
Bridget. 

Tus reaſon why the Ebudes of ancient times 
were in latter ages called [xchegaul, is more ob- 
vious. We have had occafton to obſetve that the 
old Scots of Britain and Ireland gave the name 
of Gauls to all foreigners indiſcriminately. They 
affxed to that name the ſame idea which hoſtis ex- 
preſſed in the language of the more ancient Ro- 
mans. Hoſtis at firſt ſignified a franger, after- 
wards an enemy, either public or private, and 
OY a perſon to be deteſted and ab- 
orred. 

DERMIT, the provincial King of Leinſter, 
betrayed Ireland, his native country, into the 
hands of the Engliſh ; and therefore the old Iriſh, 
m order to brand his name with an everlaſting 
mark of infamy, called him Dermit na ngaul, that 
is, Dermit of the flrangers, or the friend of a 
foreign nation, and conſequently his country's ene- 
my. The ancient Scots of Britain uſed the word 

Gaul 


* 
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Gaul in the ſame acceptation, and their polterity 
continue it to this day. Bats 

Tun Engliſh were not the only foreigners af 
whom the Iriſh and Scots of former times had rea. 
ſon to complain. The Normans and Eafterling, 
often moleſted them : they came from a remote 
country in a hoſtile manner, and therefore had the 
opprobrious appellation of Gauls affixed to them, 
The wars of the Iriſh againſt the Scandinavian 
are, by an Hibernian hiſtorian, who wrote on that 
ſubject, called the wars of the Gadelians againſt the 
Gauls*. 

Tur Weſtern iſles of Scotland were long ſub 


ject to the Norwegians. The Scots of the Conti- 


nent, who had a mortal averſion to thoſe foreign 
interlopers, gave the name of [nche Gaul, or the 
Iſlands of ſtrangers, to the Ebudes. 

Wr have already examined Solinus's account 
of the Ebudes, and his romantic deſcription of 
their inhabitants, All the other old geographers 
who have made particular mention of theſe iſles, 
have faid nothing concerning the inhabitants: nor 
am I able to recollect that any Greek or Roman 
hiſtorian, who has written concerning the affairs of 
Britain, hath touched that ſubject, What the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians have told us concerning the firſt 
colonies ſettled in theſe iſles, concerning the coun- 
try from which they emigrated, the manners and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants, and that ſtate of anar- 
chy in which they lived, till bleſſed with a mo- 
narch of the Mileſian race; all this, I fay, reſts 
entirely on the veracity of Iriſh ſennachies, or the 
ill-founded ſuppoſitions of hiſtorians, 
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Wes have reaſon to believe that the Ebudes, as 
they were diſtant from one another, and ſeparated 
by dangerous ſounds, were for a long time poſſeſ- 
{d by different tribes, and governed by different 
chiefs. It does not appear from authentic hiſtory, 
that theſe chiefs depended on the Kings of Alba- 
ny, whether Pictiſh or Scottiſh, if any ſuch 
King's exiſted, till after the Romans left this 
land, | 

Bur whether we date the origin of the Scot- 
tiſn monarchy from Bede's Reuda, or from Fer- 
gus the ſon of Ferchard, or from Fergus the fon of 


Eirc, which is indeed the moſt probable hypo- 


theſis, it may very reaſonably be preſumed, that 
ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of that monarchy, the 
Ebudes were annexed to the continental territories 
of the Scots. A cluſter of iſlands, thinly inhabi- 
ted, diſtitute of ſtrong-holds, altogether unprovid- 
ed for defence, and incapable of aſſiſting one ano- 
ther, muſt have fallen an eaſy prey to any power- 
ful invader. The Ebudes, however inconſiderable 
they may be thought now a-days, would be a very 
conſiderable addition to the petty monarchy of the 
Scots of Albany, and could not fail to be an ob- 
ject worthy their acquiring. 

Ar whatever period the iſles may have been an- 
nexed to the Scottiſh kingdom, the inhabitants 
perhaps would be inclined te embrace a proper 
opportunity to ſhake off their yoke, and to diſturb 
the government of their new Lords. The hiſtory 
of theſe iſlanders in latt--r ages, and the vindictive 
| {pirit of every conquered people, render this opi- 
mon probable. But there cannot be any fqundati- 
on for the circumſtantial account which Boece and 
Buchanan have been pleaſed to give us of grand 
rebellions 
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rebellions in the Ebudes, during the reigns d 
Caractacus, Corbredus, Ethodius, and Other ide 
Scottiſh Kings. It is certain, notwithſtanding al 
the pains taken by Abercromby to prove the cu. 
trary, that Carafacus never reigned in North 
Britain, and that Corbredus, Ethodius, and other 
royal perſons of the ſame imaginary exiſtence, have 
fought their battles againſt the chiefs of_the/ Ebi. 
dues only in the fabulous annals of our hiftor. 
tans. . The accounts they give of a Donald 
the iſles, fo old as the times of the Roman, 
bear about them the apparent mark of a modem 
invention. 

DONALD was a name very common 4- 
mong the Iſlanders ; and two of that name, who 
were both of the great family whoſe power was 
once more than equal to that of the King, over all 
the Ebudes, were extremely famous. Theſe were 
Donald earl of Roſs, who fought a battle, fatal ts 
Scotland, againſt an army raiſed by Robert duke 
of Albany, during the captivity of James the firſt 
in England; and Donald Balach, who obtained 4 
ſignal victory over the earls of Mar and Caithneſs, 
_ wounded the firſt of theſe noblemen, killed the 
| Other, and made a great ſlaughter of the King's 
army under their command. The public calami- 
ties produced by theſe battles, and the devaſtat- 
ons committed by the two Donalds, ſeem to have 
led our hiſtorians, who were very ill informed 
concerning the affairs of the Ebudes, into a no- 
tion that all the lords cf the iſles went, from 
the earlieſt ages, under the ſame deteſtable 
name. 


Wussx the Kings of Scotland poſſeſſed no other 


territories than thoſe upon the Weſtern coaſt of 


Albany, 
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Albany, we may take it for granted that they 
frequently viſited their dominions in the Ebudes. 
Being involved in perpetyal wars, either with the 
Britons, Saxons, or Picts, it was neceſſary for 
them to ſecure the leading men of the iſles to their 
intereſt. Without a ſuppoſition of this kind, it is 
dificult to camprehend how the Scots could 
have ſubdued the Pitts, or defend themſelves 
againſt the Saxons. When Aedan King of Scots, in- 
vaded Northumberland, at the head of a numerqus 
and gallant army, he received no aſſiſtance from 
the Picts, and had no Iriſh auxiljaries ta ſupport 
him in that expedition. We muſt therefore con- 
dude that the Iſlanders, among whom Adamnan 
informs us Aedan had been inaugurated, made a 
conſiderable part of that numerous army which he 
led into England. 


'ALL the Scots hiſtorians affirm, that the Weſtern . 


les made a part of the Scottiſh dominions, from 
the earheſt accounts of time, to the death of Mal- 
cem Canemore in the year 1093. On the demiſe 
of that prince, ſay theſe hiſtorians, his brother 
Donald Bane formed a deſign of mounting the 
throne ; and to ſupport, by foreign aid, his title, 
which was far from being juſt, as the old law of 
Tanifiry had been aboliſhed, he implored for this 
purpoſe the aſſiſtance of Magnus the Barefooted, 
King of Norway, and obtained it, upon ceding all 
the Northern and Weſtern Iſles of Scotland to that 
Monarch. Magnus took immediate poſſeſſion of 
thoſe iſles, and the ſucceſſors of Donald Bane in 
the throne of Scotland did not for a: long time re- 


cover them. Orkney and Shetland remained in 


the poſſeſſion of the Norvegians to the year 1468, 
when James the third of Scotland married the 
| daughter 
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daughter of Chriſtian the firſt of Denmark, and 
got poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands, until the portion of 
the Queen ſhould be paid. Even the Ebudes like. 
wiſe were ſubject to the Norvegians, till Alexan. 
der the third, King of Scotland, after having given 
a ſignal defeat to the Norvegian army at Aj, 
in the year 1263, re-annexed them to his domj- 
nions. | 

In this manner, and in theſe different periods, 

if the unanimous conſent of Scottiſh writers could 
be depended on, did the crown of Norway acquire 
and loſe the weſtern iſles. But the Norvegian hif- 
torians give a very different account of the matter 
in almoſt every material circumſtance. Shetland, 
Orkney, and the Hebrides, were according to 
them, ſubdued by their nation in a more early pe- 
riod than that aſſigned ; and the Scots owed the 
reſtitution of thoſe iſlands more to the negotiations 
of a treaty, and a ſum of money, than to the force 
of their arms.—A diſcuſſion of this point will na- 
turally comprehend the hiſtory of that Norvegian 
dynaſty which went under the name of the king- 
dom of Man; which I ſhall briefly give, in the 
ſucceeding diſſertation. 


F 


DISSER- 


DISSERTATION. XVI. 


The Hiſtory of the Norwegian Principality 
of the iſles, commonly called the Kingdom 
of Man. 


N the cloſe of the preceding diſſertation, I pro- 
miſed to give a brief hiſtory of the Hebri- 
dian prineipality of the Norwegians, commonly 
known by the name of the kingdom of Man. In 
the account I am to give, I fhall follow more the 
digreſive manner of the antiquary, than the re- 
gular narration of the hiſtorian; If I ſhall be able 
to throw a new and ſtronger light upon the ſub- 
ject, I ſhall attain my purpoſe, and leave the palm 
of fine writing to men of greater abilities. 
ABouT the year 875, according to the annals 
of Norway, written by hiftortans appointed by au- 
thority *, Harold Harfager, or the Fairbaired, 
one of the greateſt heroes of Scandinavia, obtain- 
ed a deciſive victory over many independent Prin- 
ces who diſputed his title to the throne, and was 
declared King of Norway. Some of thefe Princes, 
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who had been deſpoiled of their dominions, took 
refuge in the Scottiſh iſles, and uniting their forces 
there, made ſeveral deſcents upon the dominions 
of Harfager. Harold, exaſperated by theſe fre. 

quent incurſions, reſolved to carry his arms to the 
retreats of the invaders. His progreſs through the 

iſles was irreſiſtible; and while he purſued his 
enemies from place to place, he made a total con- 
queſt of Man, the Ebudes, Shetland and Orkney, 

From that time. forward, all the Iflands became 
ſubject to the crown of Norway, and continued 

fo, with little interruption, for many ages. The 
writer from whom I have taken this account, in- 
forms us further, that Harold often invaded the 

Continent of Scotland, and fought ſeveral battles 
there with great Succeſs : and to corroborate the 
teſtimony of the old /fandic hiſtorian from whom 
he had this relation, he appeals to the rhimes of 
two ancient poets of Scandinavia, who celebrated 
that monarch's actions in Scotland in heroic ſongs. 

Ir is certain that a powerful army of Scandi- 
navian pixates infeſted the Eaſtern coaſt of Scot- 
land about the time now aſſigned, and committed 
the moſt cruel devaſtations, under the conduct of 
two famous brothers, Hinguar and Hubba. Con- 

ſtantine the Second, King of Scots, marched a- 
gainſt them in perſon, and twice gave them battle. 
In the firſt action he obtained the victory, but in 
the ſecond he was defeated, taken priſoner, and 
beheaded. This event happened, according to 
the Scottiſh hiſtorians ®, in the 879; and as Ha- 
rold Harfager reigned at that time, the authority 
of the bards, to whom Torfæus appeals, ſeems to 
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deſerve credit. It is true, the enemies by whom 
Conſtantine was killed are by our hiſtorians called 
Danes: but that is an objection of no force: the 
pirates who infeſted the different kingdoms of Eu- 
rope in the ninth century are, by different writers, 
ſtiled Norvegians, Danes, Getes, Goths, Jutes, 
Dacians, Swedes, Vandals, Livonians, and Frieſ- 
landers; their armies being compoſed of all thoſe 
nations. As the countries from which theſe in- 
undations of plunderers came, lay either to the Eaſt 
or North of the European kingdoms which they 
infeſted and harraſſed, they went under the more 
general denominations of Eaſterlings, Oſtmans, or 
Normans. | 

[T appears evidently from the annals quoted by 
Sir James Ware *, that in the year 995, the Nor- 
mans laid waſte a great part of Ireland,” and the 
land of Richrine, which is reckoned by ſome one 
of the Ebudes. Three years after this devaſta- 
tion they infeſted Ulſter and the Hebrides ; and 
it is not probable that Orkney, which lay in their 
way, could have reſiſted their fury- In the year 
$27, continues Ware, the Danes and Norwegians, 
landing in the province of Connaught, deſtroyed 
Roſcommon with fire and ſword. At the ſame 
time Ceællach, abbot of I-collumcille, fled into Ire- 
land for ſafety, after the enemy had murdered a 
confiderable number of his people. He did not 
return to Scotland for ſeven years : and from that 
circumſtance we may take it for granted that theſe 
lavages made themſelves maſters of Jona, at leaſt, 
and probably of all the other Weſtern iſles. 
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ABovuT the year 818, Turgeſius, by ſome call. 
ed a Dane, and by others a Norwegian, invaded 
Ireland. This famous adventurer, after a long 
ſeries of, piratical deſcents and flying battles, u- 
ſurped at laſt the ſovereignty of the whole iſland, 
ruled the miſerable inhabitants with a rod of iron, 
made dreadful maſſacres of all the eccleſiaſtics he 
could ſeize, and committed their books to the 
flames. | 

Tux Inſh were revenged ef this cruel tyrant, 
but had not ſtrength enough to ſhake off the yoke 
of ſlavery under which they groaned. New ſup- 
plies of hoſtile Troops came yearly from Scan- 
dinavia, which, with the adherents of Turgeſius, 

maintained the war with ſucceſs againſt the di- 

vided natives. About the year 850, they poſſeſſed 

- themſelves of Dublin, and the parts of Leinſter 

adjacent to that capital *, from whence the Inſh 

were never able to drive them. 

Tux greateſt Monarch that ever held the ſcep- 
ter in Ireland, prevailed, in the year 1014, with 
the greateſt part of the provincial Kings to join their 

forces to his own, and to attempt a total expulſion 
of the common enemy. Sitricus, who was at that 
time King of the Dublinian Eaſterlings and Nor- 
mans, uſed every poſſible precaution to make head 
- againſt this powerful confederacy. He entered 
into a league with the King of Leinſter, procured 
- a body of auxiliaries from him, and received 4 
reat acceſſion of ſtrengh from the Danes of Man 

and Inchegaul. After vaſt preparations had bee 
made on both ſides, the contending nations met 
at laſt near Dublin, and fought the obſtinate and 
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bloody battle of Cluain-tarf. In that fatal conflict 
the Iriſh loſt the illuſtrious Brian Bore, their ſo- 
vereign, together with his fon and grandſon, be- 
ſides ſome provincial Kings, a vaſt number of the 
nobility, and many thouſands of the common 
people “. 2 

SITRICUS retired, and maintained his poſt in 
Dublin, with the ſhattered remains of his army. 
The preparations made by that prince before the 
batt'e, and the ſupphes he received from Man and 
I2chegaul, afford a clear demonſtration that the 
Scandinavians were poſſeſſed of theſe iſles before 
the era aſſigned by the Scottiſh hiſtorians ; and 
the Iriſh annals, from which Ware has taken the 
account he gives us of theſe things, are more to 
be depended upon, with regard to the time at leaſt 
in which the Ebudes became ſubject to the crown of 
Norway, than the accounts followed by Buchanan, 
Boece and Fordun. 

Wr know that the Normans made conſiderable 
acquiſitions in France, and the Danes in England, 
about the ſame time that Turgeſius became A for- 
midable in Ireland. We learn from Fordun, that 
the Danes infeſted the Eaſtern coaſt of Scotland 
before the end of the ninth century. It is not pro- 
bable, therefore, that the Hebrides, which lay in 
their way, could have been entirely overlooked 
by theſe free-booters, in the courſe of their ravages. 
Thele iſles, diſcontiguous, and - thinly inhabited, 
incapable of aſſiſting each other with powerful ſuc- 
cours, and lying at a great diſtance from the ſeat 
of the Scottiſh kingdom, could make little re- 
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ſiſtance to a torrent which at that time carried al. 
moſt all Europe before it. The Monarchs of Scot- 
land could not have relieved their Hebridian ſub- 
jets, nor repoſſeſs themſelves of their conquered 
iſlands : they had ſufficient employment elſewhere , 
the Eaſtern provinces of their kingdom muſt be 
defended from the frequent invaſions of the ſame 
barbarous enemy, or from the inſurrections of the 
lately conquered Picts. 

Tur molt authentic hiſtory of the revolutions 
which happened in the Weſtern iſles, is contained 
in the Chronicle of Man, as far as it goes. This 
{mall piece has been preſerved by Cambden, in 
his Britannia, It was written by the monks of 
Ruſſin, an abbey in Man, and is probably older, 
by a whole century, than Fordun's Scotichronicon. 
Thoſe who examine the tranſactions of thole times 
with attention, will diſcover ſome chronological 
errors in the Chronicle of Man; but theſe errors 
are owing to the negligence of tranſcribers, as they 
are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the truth of tacts 
related, and with the æras aſſigned in other parts 
of the Chronicle. | 
Tuis ancient record begins thus: *“ In the 
year 1065, died Edward, King of England, of 
bleſſed memory. He was ſucceeded in the throne 
by Harold, the ſon of Godwin; to whom Ha- 
rold Harfager, King of Norway, gave battle at 
Stainford-bridge, The victory fell to the Engliſh, 
and the Norwegians flea. Among the fugitives 
was Godred, ſirnamed Chrovan, the ſon of Harold 
the Black from Iceland. This Godred coming to 
the court of Godred, the ſon of Syrric, who reign- 
ed in Man at that time, was entertained by him in 
an honourable way. The ſame year * 10 
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Baſtard conquered England; and Godred, the fon 
of Syrric, dying, was ſucceeded by his fon Fingal.” 

Taz King of England who died in the year 
with which the Chronicle begins, was Edward the 


Confeſſor, a prince highly extofled by monks, who 


derived extraordinary advantages from his pious 


liberality. It is well known that Edward aſſiſted 


Malcolm Canemore in recovering the throne of his 
anceſtors, which had been uſurped by Macbeth, 


and that Malcolm, for years, carried on a war a- 


gainſt the Norman conqueror and William Rufus, 


his immediate ſucceſſor. Malcolm died in the 
year 10923, about thirty years before Godred, the 


lon of Syrric, left the kingdom of the iſles to 


his ſon Fingal, and conſequently thirty years be- 
fore Donald Bane made the pretended donation of 
the Ebudes to Magnus of Norway. This dona- 
tion never exiſted ; for it manifeſtly appears from 
the Chronicle of Man *, and other concurring re- 
cords, that the Norwegians had occupied the Weſt- 


ern iſles long before Donald Bane mounted the 


throne of Scotland, and before Godred Chrovan 
took poſſeſſion of the dynaſty of the iſles. 
GODRED was a powerful prince. He ſub- 
dued a great part of Leinſter, annexed Dublin to 
his empire, and reduced the Scots, according to 
the Chronicle, to ſuch a ſtate of dependency, that 


* The authors of this chronicle, and after them other writers, 
were miſtaken in calling the Norwegian King flain in the battle of 
Stainford-bridge, Harold Harfager. 'We learn from 'Torfzus 
and others, that the true name of that prince was Harold the im- 
perious. Harfager lived in a much earlier period. The ſame 
Chronicle writers, or their copyiſt, muſt have committed a blun- 
der likewiſe in making the year 1066 the year of Godred Chro- 
van's acceſſion to the throne of Man. IX 
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he would not permit them to drive more than three 
nails into any boat or veſſel they built. Ware 
quotes a letter of Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, wherein that prelate called Godred King of 
Ireland *. He died, after a reign of ſixteen years, 
at De, or Iſla, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Lag- 
man. | 

. Tory &vs, following the annaliſts of his coun- 
try, labours hard to prove that Magnus the Bare- 
Footed dethroned Godred, bound his ſon Lagman 
with iron fetters, made an abſolute conqueſt of 
the Weſtern iſles, and beſtowed them on his ſon, 
Sigurd, with the title-of King +. But the Chron- 
icle of Man places the expedition of Magnus into 
the Weſtern parts of Scotland, and into England 
and Wales, in the year 1098, twenty years after 
the death of Godred, and eleven after the death 
of his ſon and ſucceſſor, Lagman. Simon Du nel- 
menſis agrees with the chronicle in the æra here 
aſſigned ; and if any regard is to be paid to 
the Scottiſh hiſtorians, the acquiſition made 
of the Weſtern Iſles by King Magnus, muſt have 
happened ſoon after the death of Malcolm Cane: 
more. 

Tokræ us, after a long diſcuſſion of the chro- 
nological difficulties ariſing out of theſe contra- 
dictory accounts, rejects the authority of the 
chronicle, confutes Buchanan, finds fault with ſome 
of the writers of his own country, and prefers at 
laſt the teſtimony of Ordericus Vitalis to all others. 
But if we follow that author's ſyſtem, the firſt 
expedition of Magnus into the Weſtern ſeas of 
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Britain took place in the fiſth year of William 
Rufus, that is, in the year 1092. According to 
this calculation, the Norwegian monarch muſt have 
ſeized on the Ebudes before the death of Mal- 
colm Canemore, and conſequently Donald Bane 
could not have been guilty of the infamous cet- 
fon which has hitherto done ſo much injury to 
kis memory. 

Macnus the Barefooted, might have ſufficient 
provocation to invade the Ebudes in a hoſtile 
manner, though ſubject to the crown of Norwa 
before his time. Many of the piratical Eaſterlings 
and Normans, who infeſted the Britiſh ifles, after 
the time of Harold Harfager, were originally in- 
dependent of the Norwegian crown, or rendered 
themſelves ſo. Turgeſius, and his ſucceſſors in Ire- 
land, were ſovereign Princes. The Earls of Ork- 
ney, though much nearer the ſeat of that empire 
to which they were vaſſals, made reiterated at- 
tempts to ſhake off all marks of ſubjection: 
and that the Kings of Man endeavoured frequent- 
ly to render themſelves independent, will appear 

in the ſequel. 

We learn from the chronicle *, that one Inge- 
munde was ſent by Magnus to take poſſeſſion of 
the Hebudes, in quality of King. But the chiefs 

of the iſles, finding that this man abandoned him- 
ſelf wholly to the moſt ſcandalous exccſles, to luſt, 
avarice, and cruelty, conſpired againſt him, ard, 
without regarding either his perſonal dignity or 
the authority of his conſtituents, ſet fire to the 
houſe where he was lodged, and deftroyed him, 
together with his whole retinue. It was probably 
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with a deſign of revenging this inſult, that Mag- 
nus undertook the expedition already related. But 
whatever may be in this conjecture, it is plain, 
from the commiſſion with which Ingemunde was 
inveſted, that the Kings of Man had aſſerted their 
independence, or had refuſed to pay the ancient 
tribute, 

ArTER the death of Lagman, the fon of God- 
red; who had taken the crols and died in the holy 
land, Murchard O Brien, King of Ireland, ſent, at 
the defire of the nobility of Man, one of his friends 
who was a perſon of royal extraction, to act as 
Regent in that iſland, during the minority of 
Olave, the brother of their late ſovereign +. Here 
we have another clear proof that the Princes and 
great men of the Weſtern Ifles had withdrawn 
their allegiance from their old maſters, the Kings 
of Norway. 

Macnus the Barefooted, only recovered the 
territories which one of his remote forefathers had 
acquired, and which one of his more immediate 
anceſtors had loſt. He ſubdued all the Scottiſh 
ies from Shetland to Man, and according to ſome 
hiſtorians, added the fruitful peninſula of Kintire 
to theſe conqueſts : he carried his victorious arms 
into South Britain, and made himſelf maſter of 
Angleſey, in ſpite of the united efforts of the two 
brave Earls who led a numerous army againſt him. 
He was unqueſtionably one of the — powerful 
Princes of his time, and preſcribed what laws he 
pleaſed to all thoſe whoſe ſituation made them ob- 


noxious to his intemperate rage, or to the luſt of 
his boundleſs ambition. The Welſh felt the 
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dreadful effects of his barbarous power, and there- 
fore courted his friendſhip with a multitude of pre- 
ſents. He obliged the Scots of Galloway to fur- 
niſh him with timber, at their own expence, for 
the uſe of his bulwarks. He ſent his ſhoes to 
Murcard, King of Ireland, and commanded him 
in the moſt peremptory manner, under the pain of 
his diſpleaſure, to carry them on his ſhoulders, in 
the preſence of his ambaſſadors, on the anniverſary 
of Chriſt's nativity. The Iriſh nobility received 
this inſolent meſſage with becoming ſentiments of 
diſdain and 1ndignation : but Murcard was too 
wiſe to provoke the reſentment of a conqueror 
whoſe power was equal to his pride, and told his 
friends that he would eat the ſhoes of the Norwe- 
gian monarch, rather than ſee any one province in 
Ireland deſtroyed, Accordingly he paid homage 
in the diſhonourable way preſcribed by the haughty 
Magnus, entertained his ambaſſadors with a royal 
magnificence, and diſmiſſed them with the higheſt 
expreſſions of reſpect for their maſter. 

IT does not appear from any authentic record, 
that Magnus came near the Eaſtern coaſt of Britain 
in either of its diviſions. His troops could not 
therefore have been of great ule to Donald Bane, 
had any one of his nephews diſputed the crown ot 
Scotland with him : and indeed it appears to me 
more probable that Donald, upon the demiſe of his 
brother, poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne by virtue 
of the old Taniſtry right, or that, according to 
ſome Engliſh hiſtorians, he was elected king, 


-_ that he owed his crown to the aid of a foreign 
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Doxartpd's immediate predeceſſor in the throne, 
though a great Prince, had diſobliged the nation 
by many unpopular actions. He had introduced 
the Engliſh language, dreſs, manners, and teligj- 
on, in 2 country at that time full of the moſt violent 
prejudices againſt every thing which came from a 
quarter ſo hoſtile. His obſtinate attachment to the 
intereſt of his brother in law, Edgar Atheling, 
involved the nation in a ſeries of wars more ex- 
penſive and calamitous than profitable or glorious. 


The large eſtates which he had ſettled on ſome 


noble exiles who followed the fortune of that weak 
Prince, muſt have greatly exaſperated the Scottiſh 
nobility, and alienated their affections from his 
family. He had been overmatched by the conqueror 
of England, and groſly inſulted by his ſucceſſor, 


William Rufus. His heir apparent, Prince Ed- 


ward, had periſhed unfortunately with Malcolm at 
Alnwick. The reſt of his children by Queen Mar- 
garet were under age, and that Princeſs, already 
worn out by the auſterities of a ſuperſtitious life, 
overwhelmed with grief, ſurvived her huſband and 
ſon but a few days. 

ALL theſe circumſtances conſpiring together 
muſt have made it eaſy for Donald Bane to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the throne vacant by the death of his 
brother, without purchaſing the aid of a Scandina- 
vian potentate, ſo much at the expence of his 
country and his own reputation. His pretenſions 
to the crown were oppoſed only by a law neither 
ancient nor ever much regarded; and the diſtrac- 
tions at court in conſequence of ſo many unhappy 
events, afforded him the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunity of aſſerting his claim. The —— : 
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would draw from what has been ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, appears to me to be perfectly juſt : that our 
hiſtorians were ill informed with regard to the 


manner how, and the time when the Weſtern Iſles 
fell under the dominion of Norway. 


ArrER Magnus the Barefooted had, through 


his temerity, loſt his life in Ireland, Olave, the 
ſon of Godred, recovered his paternal dominions, 
and reigned over the iſles forty years. Olave was 
a Prince of a peaceable diſpoſition, diſtinguiſhed 
greatly by the religious virtues of the times, and 
extremely liberal to ecclefiaſtics. He was educated 
in the court of Henry I. and was on good terms 
with the monarchs of England throughout his life. 
He lived in amity with Ireland; and it does nor 
appear that thoſe Kings of Scotland, who were 
his cotemporaries, diſputed his title either to Man 
or the Iſles. | 

SELDEN complained that Olaus and Aulave, 
Amlaſf and Anlaphus, are names which breed 
great confuſion in the Engliſh hiſtory ; but theſe 
names ſeeming]y different appear to me to be the 
ſame. The ſennachies of the iſles call the Olave, 
of whom we are now ſpeaking, Aula or Ambla, in 
Latin, Amlavus, Anlaphus, or Olaus; and they 
diſtinguiſh him from other Princes of the ſame 
name by the title of Ambla Dearg mac Ri Lochlin, 
that is to ſay, Red Olave, the King of Lochlin's 
Son. Godred, the father of Olave, was from 
Scandivavia, which is called Lochlin by the inha- 
bitants of the Highlands and Iſles. 

IT is the opinion of ſome that Lochlin and Den- 
mark are words of the fame import: but it appears 
to me rather that Lochlin and Scandinavia are ſy- 
nonimous terms. Harold Harfager, and Magnus, 
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the Barefooted, were Norwegian Princes, and the 
iſlanders give no other appellation to thoſe great 
conquerors, nor to other Normans, who held their 
anceſtors under ſubjection for many ages, than 
that of Lochlmich. 

In the Galic language, Loch ſignifies a great 
collection of water, whether falt or freſh, and lay 
full. Lun is the name of a certain bird remarkably 
voracious. The Baltic might have been very 
properly called Lochlan, if it neither ebbs nor 
flows; and many different countries, particularly 
Scotland and Ireland, experienced that from this 
ſea ſwarmed an immenſe number of pirates, who 
by an eaſy and juſt metaphor might have been 
compared to birds of prey and of paſſage. But 
whatever the etymon of the word Lochlin may be, 
it is certain that all the adventurers who came from 
the Baltic, or from the Northern ſeas, and the 
countries bordering upon them, whether Norwe- 
gjans, Swedes, Finlanders, Ruſſians, Livonians, 
Poles, Pomeranians, Danes, Frieflanders, or Ice- 
landers, were by the Iriſh and Hebridian Scots 
called Lochlinich. 

Ir has been thought a matter of wonder that 
Scandinavia, ſo barren in every other reſpec, 
ſhould have been ſo very fertile of men, as to pour 
forth whole inundations of rovers almoſt every year 
ſrom the latter end of the ſeventh century, at leaſt, 
till the thirteenth. 

Some ingenious writers have endeavoured to 
account for this extraordinary phenomenon by re- 
ſolv ing it into the effects of polygamy. A plurality 
of women were, by the laws or cuſtoms of Scan- 
dinavia, confined to the bed of one man, if we 
beljeve theſe writers; and hence it was that the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants multiplied almoſt beyond belief. A 
country in this ſituation, which did not abound 
with the neceſſaries of life, could not but ſend nu- 
merous colonies abroad in queſt of either plunder 
or ſettlements: and ſuch colonies, conſiſting ot 
adventurers hardy, enterpriſing, lawleſs, poor, 
and determined to make their fortune or periſh 
in the attempt, muſt have carried deſolation far 
and wide. 

Bur it is by no means certain that polygamy 
was eftabliſhed either by law or cuſtom among the 
ancient Scandinavians. The Germania Magna of 
the old geographers comprehended at leaſt the 
Southern coaſt of the Baltic, together with its iſles. 
Mela and Tacitus ſeem to extend it much far- 
ther &; and Cluverius is poſitive that Norway, 
Sweden, and every region lying to the North of 
the Baltic, made a part of that immenſe tract of 
land. The Suiones of Tacitus are undoubtedly 
either the Norwegians or the Swedes, or perhaps 
both: and the Aſtii of the ſame author are by 
Archbiſhop Uther +, and other eminent critics, 
called the progenitors of thoſe pirates, afterwards 
ſtiled Eaſterlings and Oftmans. 

Tacitus, who ſeems to have made the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Germans his particular 
ſtudy, informs us, that every one of that nation, 
excepting only a ſmall number of the chiefs or 
leading men, contented himſelf with one wife, 
and that of all the barbarians in the world, they 
were the ſtricteſt obſervers of the matrimonial 
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laws t. We have therefore reaſon to believe, this 
the Suiones, AMſtii, Cimbri, Teutones, and other 
nations, of whom the Normans and Eaſterlings of 
after-ages muſt have been deſcended, had not 3 
plurality of wives in his time; and it does not 
appear from good authority that polygamy be- 
came faſhionable among the poſterity of theſe 
nations, 1n the period intervening between the time 

Tacitus and the introduction of chriſtianity. 

Bur even allowing, without any neceſſity, that 
polygamy was common in Scandinavia, ſtill it is 
doubtful, from the hiſtory of nations who give into 
that cuſtom, whether a plurality of wives increaſe 
population or not. As the males of Scandinavia 
were always engaged in war at ſea, there is indeed 
reaſon to believe that the accidents from enemies, 
and thoſe ariſing from a rude navigation, carried 
off a greater proportion of them than of the males 
of any other nation; and therefore it may be fup- 
poſed that a greater number of women fell to the 
ſurvivors, But, when we conſider that the women 
of the North always attended their huſbands ard 
friends in their expeditions, we muſt allow that 
they were ſubject to the ſame accidents with the 
males. In this way therefore it is impoſſible to 
- account how the Northern Europe could cover the 
Southern diviſions of it with ſuch deluges of bai 
barous adventurers. | | 

Tur old Norwegians and Swedes, before thar 
converſion to Chriſtianity, were addicted to piracy, 
and eſteemed it a glorious occupation. The wild 
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tribes who lived near the gulphs of Bothnia, Fin- 
land, and Livonia, followed the ſame practice. 
The maritime nations inhabiting the Southern 
coaſt of the Baltic were led by the example and 
ſucceſs of thoſe rovers to try their fortune in the 
more wealthy diviſions of the South of Europe. 
If to theſe numerous nations of p'\underers we add 
thoſe of Denmark, Holſtein, Saxony, and Frieſ- 
land, all the way to the mouth of the Rhine, we 
do not make the country of thoſe Northern rovers, 
who have done ſo much miſchief in former ages, 
more extenſive than hiſtory affirms. It is alto ex- 
treamly probable that thoſe who dwelt in the more 
inland diſtricts of the kingdoms of the. North 
joined the freebooting inhabitants of the fea coaſts 
in their expeditions, In a diviſion of Europe fo 
extenſive, it could have been no difficult matter 
to muſter up ſwarms of adventurers, fome thirſt- 
ing aſter glory, others rendered deſperate by po- 
verty, and all of them animated by the ſucceſs of 
their neighbours or predeceffors in emigrations o 
the ſame kind. | 

Ir may alſo be ſuſpected that the piratical 
Eaſterlings and Normans, who committed fuch 
dvaſtaiions in the lower Germany, France, Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and other places, were not ſo very 
numerous as they have been repreſented. Inſtead 
of making war in a regular manner, they gene- 
rally invaded one particular diviſion of a country 
near the coaſt, in flying parties, gathered all the 
ſpoils they could carry away, and deſtroyed every 
thing elſe. They were compoſed of ſeveral bo- 
dies independent of one another, and no. ſooner 
was one band gone than another came. By this 
means the countries expoled to their ravages had 
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ſcarce any reſpite from their incurſions : this cir- 
cumſtance muſt have greatly ſwelled the idea of 
their numbers in the minds of thoſe who were ſo 
cruelly haraſſed by them ; and as they made a 
conqueſt of ſome countries, the writers in the in- 
tereſt of the old natives, to ſave their credit in 
ſome meaſure, would perhaps have aſcribed thoſe 
conqueſts to the numbers of the enemy, rather 
than to their ſuperior bravery. 

To leave this digreſſion, for the hiſtory of the 
dynaſty of Man. Olave, King of the iſles, after 
a long and peaceable reign, was treacherouſly lain 
by his own nephews : he was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Godred, whom he had by the daughter of Fergus, 
Earl of Galloway, the moſt powerful ſubject in 
Scotland at that time. 

GODRED had failed to Norway before his 
father's death, and did homage to King Hinge. In 
his abſence the three ſons of his uncle Harold 
ſeized on his dominions, and divided them among 
thergſelves. But the uſurping aſſaſſins ſoon met 
with the fate their crimes deſerved. Godred re- 
turning from Norway, aſſerted his title to the; 
kingdom of Man, cauſed one of the ſons of Ha- 
rold to be executed, and agreeably to the inhu- 
man cuſtom of thoſe barbarous times, put out 
the eyes of the other two *. 

SooN after Godred had recovered the inheri- 
tance of his anceſtors, the Eaſterlings of Dublin 
invited him over. into Ireland, and made him their 
King. Elated beyond meaſure by this great ac- 

ceſſion of power, he began to rule tyrannically in 
his own dominions, and regardleſs of juſtice and 
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the laws, deprived the nobles of their eſtates. The 
moſt powerful among them, Thorfin, the ſon of 
Oler, to gratify his revenge, entered into a league 
with Somerted, the famous thane of Argyle, and 
after wreſting many of the iſles out of Godred's 
hands, by the aſſiſtance of that powerful chief, 
erected them into a ſ=parate kingdom for Dugal, 
the ſon of his new patron. 

The Chronicle of Man calls Samerled Prince of 
Heregaidel, and informs us further, that he had 
married a natural daughter of King Olave, and 
nay Godred's lifter. By that lady he had 
four ſons : Dugal, of whom came the MacDougals 
of Lorn ; Reginald, the progenitor of all the Mac 
Donalds of Scotland and Ireland ; ; Angus, an am- 
bitious lord, whoſe great power and numerous 
offspring became extin& in a ſhort time ; and 
Olave, of whoſe actions or iſſue neither hiſtory 
nor tradition have recorded any thing memorable. 

The des of Man, upon receiving intelligence 
that Thorfin and Somerled had ſeized on a part of 
his dominions, equipped a conſiderable fleet, and 
putting to ſea went in queſt of his enemies“ 
Somerled met him with a fleet conſiſting of eighty 
fail; after an obſtinate fight, attended with great 
laughter on both ſides, they patched up a peace, 
having agreed to divide the kingdom of the iſles 
among them. From that day, faith the chronicle, 
may be dated the downfal and ruin of the king- 
dom of Man. 

ErTHER Somerled's ambition was very high, 
or Godred's perfidy provoked him ſoon to recom- 
mence hoſtilities; for he invaded Man with a new 
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fleet about two years after the partition treaty had 
been concluded, Godred, unable to maintain his 
ground, abandoned the iſland, fled to Norway, 
and laid his grievances before the ſovereign of 
whom he held his dominions by a feudal right. 
He remained in Norway for fix years before his 
repreſentations had any effect. At length he ob- 
tained a conſiderable ſupply of forces, and return- 
ing to Man, defeated his brother Reginald, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of the” iſland in his abſence, 
and re-eſtabliſhed himlelf in his kingdom +. 

SOMERLED was killed before this revolution 
happened. Intoxicated by repeated victories, and 
his vaſt acquiſitions, he had formed a deſign, if 
we believe the Chronicle of Man, to conquer all 
Scotland. Having, in conſequence of that extra- 
vagant project, equipped a fleet of one hundred 
and fixty fail, he landed a numerous army near 
Renfrew in Clydeſdale. Here, faith the chroni- 
cle, he was, through the juſt vengeance of God, 
vanquiſhed by a ſmall number, and he himſelf, 
together with his ſon and a vaſt multitude of his 
people, ſlain “. 

Tur Highland ſennachies give a very different 
account of Somerled's death and character. Ac- 
cording to them, this powerful thane had received 
many inſufferable provocations from the miniſters 
of King Malcolm IV. a Prince weak, unexperien- 
ced, and entirely under the direction of his ſer— 
vants. The vaſt extent of Somerled's eſtate on 
the continent, to ſay nothing of the acquiſition he 
had made in the iſles, filled theſe miniſters with 
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a 1 and tempted their avarice at 
the ſame time. Refolved to humble fo formida- 
ble a ſubject, and to divide his lands among them- 
ſelves, they compelled him, by a long ſeries of 
attrocious injuries, to take aims in his own de- 
fence. The King's counſellors attainted him and 
Gilchrift, Ear] of Argus, the ableſt general of that 
age in Scot'and, wes tent with a great military 
force to tender that urjult ſentence eſſectual; but 
Somerled fought the Earl, though with an infe- 
rior army, and the victory *remained dibious. 
This happened during the minority of Malcolm. 
AFTER that Prince had taken the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, his minifters, en- 
raged by a diſappointed ambition, made it their 
chief buſineſs to convirce him that it was neceſ- 
fary to.annihilate the overgrown power of Somer- 
led, or at leaſt to reduce him to a ſtate of medio- 
crity. The force of an argument fo ſpecious, 
concurring with the facility of his own temper, 
prevailed ealily with the King to favour their de- 
ſign. But to have ſomething of a plauſible pre- 
tence for commencing koſtilities, it was agreed in 
council, that a perſon inveſted with a public cha- 
racter ſhould be ſent immediately to propoſe to 
the Thane, that in order to procure a remiſſion of 
his crimes from the King, he ſhould renounce his 
right to the lands held of him on the continent, 
and fatisfy himſelf with his poſſeſſions in the iſles. 
SOMERLED was tœo conſcious of his own ſtrength, 
and too tender of his un doubted right, to ac- 
quieſce in a propoſal no leſs injurious to his cha- 
racter than prejudicial to his intereſt. Incapable 
of diſguiſing his ſentiments, and fired with a juſt 
indignation, he drew his ſword, and told the meſ- 
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ſenger that © He would fooner terminate the dif. 
pute with that weapon, than tamely ſurrender 
“any part of his property.” After returning ſuch 
an anſwer to a meſſage ient by his ſovereign, he 
had reaſon to believe that a violent ſtorm would 
immediately gather, and burſt upon him: he 
therefore armed his numerous vaſlals in Argyle. 
ſhire and the iſles, procured a conſiderable body 
of auxiliaries from Ireland, and determined to 
carry the war into the country of his unprovoked 
enemies. He landed with an army of fifteen 
thouſand men in the Bay of St. Laurence, now 
Greenock, and marched directly to Paiſley, where 
the King's troops were encamped. But before he 
could bring them to an action, he was moſt balcly 
aſſaſſinated by Maurice Mac Neil, one of his ne- 
phews, whom the King's generals found means to 
bribe. This is in ſubſtance the account given by 
the Highland ſennachies of Somerled's diſpute 
with his ſovereign, and of the unhappy end of his 
life, winch was the conſequence of it. His fol- 
lowers, ſay the ſennachies, betook themſelves to 
their gallies, upon receiving the news of their lea- 
der's fate, and returned home without ſuffering 
any conſiderable loſs. 

Tur account given by the Scottiſh hiſtorians 
of this matter, agrees neither with the Chronicle 
of Man, nor with the relation now given, Accord- 
ing to them, Somerled's ambition knew no bounds, 
and his luſt of power was inſatiable. Led by the 
dictates of thoſe paſſions, he formed an audacious 
deſign of extending the limits of the principality 
he had by very indifferent means acquired, at the 
expence of his ſovereign. Malcolm IV. a minor, 
had mounted the throne of Scotland —_—_ ” 
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death of his grandfather, David the Saint; and 
Somerled taking advantage of the minority, re- 
belled in the very beginning of this reign. He 
put himſelf at the head of a numerous army, con- 
ſiſting partly of his own vaſſals, and partly of law- 
leſs perſons, whom the love of plunder or a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt had driven from all quarters to 
his ſtandard, and laid waſte thoſe diviſions of the 
kingdom which lay next his own principalities. 
But the celebrated Gzlchrift *, Earl of Angus, be- 
ing ſent with an army to oppoſe him, gave him 
a total defeat, and obliged him to fly for refuge 
into Ireland. | 
MalcolLu's reign was full of troubles. Henry II. 
of England, taking advantage of his pacific diſ- 
poſition and mean genius, forced him to ſurrender 
the towns and countries which his anceſtors had 
poſſeſſed in South Britain. A ceſſion ſo inglorious 
provgked the refentment of the Scottiſh nation, 
and became the foundation of a dangerous inſur- 
rection. To pacify the malecontents, Malcolm 
was under the diſagreeable neceſſity of declaring 
war againſt England. But he carried on and con- 
cluded that war in a way which gave little ſatiſ- 
faction to his people. The alienation he made of 
Northumberland, and a ſcandalous puſillanimity 
which appeared in every part of his conduct, ren- 
dered his perſon and authority contemptible. 
THE inhabitants of Galloway, deſpiſing this 
feeble adminiſtration, revolted openly, and thoſe 
of Murray followed their example. In the midſt 
of ſo many commotions and civil wars, which had 
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_ deſtroyed the braveſt ſoldiers in the nation, So- 

merled's genius was too enterpiizing to remain un- 
active. fie had returned from Ireland, whither 
the unſucceſsful battle already mentioned had dri- 
ven him, and harraſſed tor ſome time the coaſts of 
Scotland with piratical depredations. In a con- 
junEture ſo ſull of tumult and public confuſion, he 
ſoon collected a large body of men, with whom he 
made a deſcent upon the left ſide of the river Clyde, 
and penetrated as far as Renfrew : but being too 
intent upon plunder, and too little ſolicitous about 
his own ſaſety, he was ſurprized and his followers 
cut to pieces. Some writers relate that he himſelf 
was taken priſoner, brought before the King, and 
executed like a common matefacior ; otheis will 
have it that he and his ſon fell in battle. Buchanan 
places theſe events about the year 1163. 

I THINK there is reaſon. to believe that both 
the Scottiſh hiſtorians and Highland ſennachies 
have committed a number of errors in their con 
tradictory account of this powerful chief. Had 
his birth been obſcure, and his original fortune 
low, as theſe hiſtorians pretend, it is difficult to 
comprehend how he could have raiſed himſelf to 
the thanedom of Argyle, or why the public ſhould 
have recogniſed his title, The Chronicle of Man 
calls him Prince of Heregaidbel *, at the time of 
his marriage with the daughter of King Olave. It 
docs not appear that this. marriage gave him a 
right to any part of the iſles, though Abercromby + 
concurs with the Highland gencalogiſts in an opt- 
nion of this kind. Olave was fucceeded by his 
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ſon Godred, and the poſterity of Godred inherited 
the greateſt part of Olave's dominions, for a whole 
century after Somerled had been killed near Ren- 
frew. | 

Ir is hard to determine whether Somerled gave 
the firſt provocation to his ſovereign, or received 
it from the miniſters of that prince. It is not im- 
probable, that after he had acquired fo vaſt an ad- 
dition of power in the iſles, he aſpired to be in- 
dependant towards the latter part of his life. If 
his whole army, as is alledged, a very ſmall] num- 
ber excepted, was cut off near the river Clyde by 
an inconſiderable body of royalifts, it is ſupriſing 
that his family ſhould have ſubſiſted, after his 
death, without any dimunition of its vaſt power. 
No advantage appears to have been obtained by a 
battle ſo decifive. The eſtates of the rebel were 
neither annexed to the demenſes of the crown, 
nor parcelled out among court favourites. His 
fon Dugal was left in the undiflurbed poſſeſſion 
of Argyle and Lorn: Reginald, another of his 
ſons, was | ord of the Iſles and Kintyre : Angus 
their brother, was powerful enough to fight bat- 
tles by ſea and land againſt Reginald: and Somer- 
ed the Second, the fourth ſon of Somerled the 
irſt, and an hereditary traitor, ſay our Scottiſh 
hiſtorians, was able to raiſe a new rebellion in the 
reign of Alexander the Second. 

I susPECT indeed that this Somerled the Se- 
cond never exiſted, notwithſtanding what hath 
been faid about him by ſennachies and hiſtorians. 
The Chronicle of Man makes no mention of him; 
and the time at which we are told he revolted, 
looks like a demonſtration that the whole ſtory is 
8 mere fiction. Somerled the firſt was killed - 
tne 
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the year 1164. The younger Somerled rebelled 
againſt Alexander the Second in the year 1248+, 
He muſt of courſe have been eighty-four years of 
age, when he engaged in a war againſt his ſove- 
| reign, ſuppoſing he had been born on the very day 
in which his father was ſlain, 

ANOTHPR argument from which it may be con- 
cluded, with great probability, that the real So- 
merled's party ſuſtained no conſiderable loſs at 
Renfrew, is, that the diviſion of the iſles which 
had fallen to the ſhare of that mighty Thane, 
after his firſt ſea- fight with the King of Man, re- 
mained after his death in the poſſeſſion of his ſon 

eginald, and of his poſterity for three centuries. 
If Somerled's army had been totally deſtroyed at 
Renfrew, it may be very reaſonably preſumed 
that Godred, King of Man, who had been. violent- 
ly diſpoſſeſſed of theſe iſles about eight years be- 
2 that event, would have laid hold of ſo favoura- 
ble an opportunity to re- annex them to his domi- 
nions, before the ſons of Somerled could have re- 
covered themſelves from the loſs they ſuſtained in 
the battle which was fatal to their father. 

Ir is true indeed the Chronicle of Melroſs, ano- 
ther old hiſtvrical regiſter, agrees exactly with the 
account which we have in the Chronicle of Man, 
of the total overthrow given to Somerled's army. 
From it we learn, that “ Sumerled, the petty 
King of Eragaithel, had carried on an impious re- 
bellion againſt his natural lord, Malcolm King of 
Scotland, during the ſpace of twelve years: that 
this rebel, after having collected a numerous army 
in Ireland and other places, was, through the ven- 
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* See Buchan. & Abercrom. in Alexander II. 
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geance of God, killed at Repfrew, together with 
his ſon, and a multitude of his vaſſals: and that 
a handful of men belonging to the ſame province, 
the inhabitants of Clydeſdal probably, had the 
ſole merit of delivering the nation from this 
rebel“. | 

Six James Dalrymple quotes a charter belong- 
ing to the family of Innes, from which it appears 
that Malcolm and Somerled once concluded a 
peace, and of courſe that Somerled's rebellion 
could not have been of ſuch a long duration as the 
Chronicle pretends, King Malcolm reigned twelve 
years only, and the Thane of Argyle died before 
him f. 

Ir is more than probable that the true hiſtory of 
Somerled's birth and character — of his diſputes 
with the Kings of Scotland and Man of his laſt 
great armament and death, was this: His anceſ- 
tors were perſons of conſiderable influence, though 
greatly inferior to him. He ſoon began to extend 
his power he wreſted half of the iſles out of the 
hands of Godred, King of Man—he made war on 
Malcolm, King of Scotland—a battle was fought, 
but the controverſy was not decided. —Malcolm, 
directed by his natural clemency, or more probably 
by reaſons of ſtate, adjuſted all his differences with 


* Sumerledus, Regulus Eregeithel, jam per annos duodecim 


contra Regem Scotiæ Malcolmum, dominum ſuum naturalem, 


impie rebellans, tam copioſum de Hibernia et diverſis locis ex- 
ercitum contrahens apud Renfrim applicuiſſet, tandem ultione 
divina cum filio & innumerabili populo, a paticis cumprovincia- 
libus ibidem occiſus eſt. Chron. Melros. ad ann. 1164. 
+ The charter was dated, apud Pert. natali domini proximo 
fot concordiam Regis © Sumerled. Dalrymple's Collections, 
425. 
EIN Somerled 
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Somerled in an amicable way. After this agree- 
ment, the ambitious thane taking advantage of his 
brother-in-law's unpopular adminiſtration, and the 
inteſtine commotions conſequent upon it, ſeized 
on many of thoſe ifles which made a part of the 
Norwegian dynaſty of the iſles. Two ſucceſsful 
ſea· fights eſtabiiſhed the right which the ſtrength of 
his arms and political intrigues had given him to 
that acquiſition. An increaſe of power ſo great muſt 
have made him the object of public jealouſy more 
than ever. A wile miniftry ſaw the neceſſity of 
humbling a perſon already too powerful to be a 
good ſubject ; and no doubt ſome of the nobles of 
Scotland were willing to ſacrifice him to their ava- 
rice. Somerled ſaw the danger with which he was 
threatned, and took every precaution to defeat the 
machinations of his enemies. He formed the bold 
deſign of rendering himſelf totally independent of 
the crown. He had no reaſon to dread much 
from the magnanimity or addreſs of Malcolm; 
and accordingly having collected a great body of 
men, not only in Argyle and the iſles, but likewiſe 
in Ireland, where he had connections, he made a 
deſcent on Clydefdale. The King's generals took 
the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual, though an ignomi- 
nious way of ending the diſpute. They bribed a 
perſon from whom Somerled could have no fears, 
and by his means got him aſſaſſinated. The rebels 
diſperſed immediately; but the loyaliſts were too 
weak to purſue their ſucceſs. They permitted the 
Highlanders to retire unmoleſted, and the ſons of 
Somerled to divide his overgrown eſtate among 
themſelves. | 

GODRED, King of the iſles, was obliged to 


yield a conſiderable diviſion of his hereditary ter- 
ritories, 
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ritories, as related above, and was likewiſe ſtript 
in a ſhort time of the dominions he had acquired 
in Ireland. We learn from the annals of that king- 
dom, thatDermit nan gaul and his ſon-in-law, the 
famous Earl of Pembroke, took Dublin, the capi- 
tal of the dominions of the Eafterlings, in the 
year 1170*, and that the troops ſent from Man to 
recover it, next year, were totally defeated, and 
their leaders ſlain, 

GODRED died in the year 1189, during the 
winter ſeaſon, and his body was in the following 
ſummer conveyed to H-colm-cille t. It has been 
obſerved already, that this King muſt very proba- 
bly be one of theſe Norwegian Kings, who ac- 
cording to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, lie buried in 
lona. 

O LAV E, ſurnamed the Black, the only legi- 
timate ſon left by Godred, had been declared 
heir by his father, and by the pope's legate: but 
as he was too young to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, the people of Man made his natural brother 
Reginald King in his ſtead. We are told by the 
hiſtorians of Norway, that Reginald was the moſt 
famous warrior in the Weſtern parts of Europe, 
during his time 1. It had been the practice of 
ſome famous pirates among the old Normans to 
live for three years without entering under the 
roof of a houſe which emmitted any /moke. Re- 
ginald had conformed himſelf to that cuſtom, and 
became of courſe capable of ſuſtaining bardſhips 
of every kind. He prudently lived upon good 
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* Ware's Ant. of Irei. chap. 24. 
+ Chron. Man. ad ann. 1187. 
t Torfzi Orcades, p. 146. 
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terms with the King's of England, and ſtudied to 
oblige thoſe of Scotland. At the requeſt of Wil. 
liam the Lion he undertook to recover Caithneſs 
out of the hands of Harold, Earl of Orkney, and 
effected it ||. After apprehending his brother 
Olave, and committing him to priſon, for preſum- 
ing to ask a more comfortable maintenance than 
the mountainous and ſterile iſland of Lewis could 
afford him, he delivered him into the hands of 
Willkam, to prevent a civil war; and the innocent 
prince was kept in priſon during the life of that 
Monarch“. | 

REGINALD ſaw very good. reaſons for courting 
the honour of being a vaſſal to the ſee of Rome. 
The Popes of the twelfth and thirteenth ages pre- 
ſcribed laws to ſome of the greateſt ſovereigns of 
Europe, and ſecured the intereſt of thoſe who 
committed their perſons and eftates to their pro- 
tection. Reginald thought the tribute payable by 
his kingdom to the crown of Norway too high, 
and the Lord of his allegiance was at too great a 
diſtance to defend him, if oppreſſed by one of his 
more powerful neighbours. He therefore, like 
two Engliſh Monarchs, his cotemporaries, ſubſect- 
ed his kingdom to the pope, who demanded only an 
annual tribute of twelve merks +. 

REGINALD, though illegitimate, ſtiled himſelf 
King of Man, by hereditary ſucceſſion. In thoſe 
days illegitimacy did not incapacitate any perſon 
in the Northern parts of Europe from ſucceeding 
his father in the poſſeſſion of an eſtate or kingdom; 
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| Torfzi Orcades, p. 164. 
* Chron. Manniz. 
+ Fœdera Angliz, tom. 1. p. 234 
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and the caſe was much the ſame towards the 
South. 

ArTER Reginald had reigned near thirty years, 
his brother Olave found means to re-eſtabliſh his 
own authority in the Northern Ebudes ; and hav- 
ing equipped a conſiderable fleet there by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his friends, invaded Man, and ſurpriz- 
ed Reginald : but he entered into a treaty with 
him, and left him in poſſeſhon of Man, with the 
regal title. 

In a little time after the concluſion of this trea- 
ty, Reginald entered into a confederacy with Al- 
lan, Earl of Galloway, the moſt powerful ſubject 
of Scotland; and accompanied by that Lord, 
made an expedition into the Northern Ebudes, 
with a deſign of re-taking thoſe territories which 
he had reſigned to Olave by treaty. But the con- 
federates found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
returning home without effecting any thing; the 
people of Man having too great a partiality for 
Olave, and too much regard for the Iſlanders in 
his intereſt, to fight them t. Soon after this un- 
ſucceſsful expedition, Regznald pretended a jour- 
ney to the court of England; and to defray the 
expence of it, obtained from the people of Man a 
pecuniary aid, which was thought very conſidera- 
ble at that time; but he went only to Gal- 
loway, in order to facilitate the execution of his 
former deſign, and to marry his daughter to the 
lon of his ally. His ſubjects, diſobliged by this groſs 
milapplication of the aid they had granted, ſent 
tor Olave, and made him King jj. Reginald made 
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Chron. Man. ad ann 1225. 
! Tbid. ad ann. 1226. 
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two unſucceſsful attempts to diſpoſſeſs his brother, 
and loſt his life in the laſt of them. 

Tux competition being ended by the death of 
Reginald, and a perfect tranquility enſuing, Olave 
went to Norway, with a deſign of paying homage 
to his ſovereign, and getting his right confirmed; 
but before his arrival, Haco, the Norwegian Mo- 
narch, had made a certain nobleman called Husbe: 
King of the S2dorian ifles*. This nobleman, who, 
| according 


/ 
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The meaning of the word Socor, which has been very much 


miſunderſtood by many learned men, may contribute to throw 


light on ſome parts of the Hebridian hiflory, hitherto involved 
in darkneſs, and apparent contradictions.— We are told by Bu- 
chanan, lib. 1. cap. 24. that the age before that in which he 
lived, gave the name of Sodor to a town in the Iſle of Man. Bi- 
ſhop Brown, the author of a new deſcription of that iſland, 
which Dr. Gibſon has annexed to the old one given by Camb- 
den in his Britannia, ſuppoſes that the In/ulz Scdorenſes thirty- 
two in number, were ſo called from the biſhopric of Sar, 
erected in the iſle of Iona, which was one of them. Theſe /. 
ſulæ Sodorenſes were united to Man, if we believe him, abort 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and the biſhops of the 
united ſees were ſtiled biſhops of Sodor and Man. But after the 
Iſle of Man, continues Dr. Brown, had been annexed to tbe 
crown of England, the two fees were disjoined, and Man had 
biſhops of its own, who ſtile themſelves variouſly, ſometimes 
biſhops of Man only, ſometimes Sodor et Man, and ſometimes 
Sodor de Man; giving the name of Soder to a little land, called 
by the Norwegians Holm, and by the natives Peel, in which 
the cathedral ſtood. —(See Cambd. Brit. Gibſon's edit. page 
1449) To juſtify this explication of the word, Dr. Brown ap- 
peals to a Charter granted by Thomas, Earl of Derby, to one 
of the biſhops of Man, in the year 1505. | 

I ſhall not inſiſt on the diſſiculty of -proving that a b:iſhopric 


was erected in the weſtern iſles of Scotland before the twelfth 


century, or perhaps before the thirteenth, nor on ſame othet 
remarks which might be made on the hiſtorical relation 0. 
given; but it is certain, that after Man had fallen into the hands 


of the Engliſh, the biſhopric of the ifles was tranſlated * 
Scots 
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according to the Chronicle of Man, was the fon of 
Oumund, but according to Torfæus, the ſon of 
Dug al, 


** 
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Scots into Tona, and that the biſhops who filled that ſee from 
that period, till the final abolition of the epiſcopacy after the 
revolution, went under the title of Epiſcopi Sodoerenſes: whe- 
ther they or thoſe of Man had the beſt right to ic we ſhall not 
now inquire. | ee n 

If Ho or was a town in Man, in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, or in the fifteenth, which was Buchanan's opinion; 
or if, from that town or Holm, the biſhops of Man and the Iſles 
derived their reſpeCtive titles, agreeably to Dr. Brown's opinion; 
it is difficult to comprehend, why, in charters, regiſters, hiſto- 
ries, and common converſation, Sodor ſhould be preferred to 
Man, of which it was no more than a ſmall part. When we 
take the word S»dorin ſo confined a ſignification, there ſeems to be 
the ſame impropriety in ſtiling a perſon Bi/bop of Sozor and Man, 
as in ſtiling another of the ſame order Biſhop of Derry and Ire- 
land, Biſhop of Bangor and Wales, or Bithop of Dumblane and 
Scotland. | 

The paſſage quoted from the Earl of Derby's grant ſeems to 
me to be mitrepreſented, and by no means to imply that Pele, 
Halm, or that ſmall ifland to the Weſt of Man, was the true 
Q oder of ancient times. | 

When the Norwegians conquered the Weſtern ifles, they 
ſometimes changed the old Galic names of places, and gave 
them new ones, abundantly deſcriptive. Thus to the Eaſtern 
OEbudæ of the ancients they gave the name of Ealand Stianach, 
or the Cloudy Ifland ; Sky in the Norſe language ſignifying 
a Cloud; and to the Weſtern OEbuda, that of Logus, or Lod- 
bus, i e. a Marſhy Country, more fit for paſturage than tillage : 
and when they divided theſe iſles into two parts, agreeably to 
their ſituation, and appointed a diſtin& governor to each, they 
gare the name of Sudereys to that diviſion of the iſles which lay 
to the South, and of Nordures to that in the oppoſite quarter; 
Ey or Ay, in the Norwegian language, ſignifying an iſland, 
and Suder and Norder ſignifying Southern and Northern, when 
they poſſeſſed the ancient Cathaneſia, they gave the new name 
ol Suderland to a county in the Northern diviſion of Scotland, 
now well known by the ſame appellation. 
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Dugal, and grand-fon of Somerled, was killed, i 
the firſt year of his reign, at the ſiege of a caſtle 


— 
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It appears from the hiſtory of the Orkneys, compiled by an 

old Iflandic writer, and tranfiated, with large additions, by 
Torfæus, that the explication now given of the two vocable 
Nordureys and Sudereys, is perfectly juſt. 
The promontory in Argylefhire, which is called the Point i 
Ardnamurchan, was the boundary which ſeparated the Suderg; 
and Nerdureys of former times from each other. To the South 
of that promontory lies Man, Arran, Bute, Cumra, Avon, Gid, 
lla, Colenſa, Jjwia, Scaiba, Mull, lona, Tiree, Coll, Chi, 
and many other iſles of interior note Jo the North of Ardns. 
murchan are Muck, Egg, Rum, Canna, Sky, Raſay, Barn, 
South Uiſt, Benbicula, North Ciſt, and the Lewis, including 
Harris, together with a vaſt number of ſmall ifles. All thele 
when joined together, and ſubject to the fame prince, made up 
the whole kingdom of Man and the Iſles. 

The Southern diviſion of the Ebudes was reckoned more con- 
ſiderable than the Northern, T he feat of empire was fixed in 
the former : the Kings kept their courts in the Iſle of Man, and 
ſent deputies into the Nordureys, who reſided either in Sky or in 
the Lewis. When the kingdom of Man and the Iſles was di- 
vided between Godred, the ſon of Olave, and Somerled, 
+ 't hare of Argyle, Ila, one of the beſt ifles in the Southern di- 
viſion of the Ebudes, fell to the ſhare of Somerled, and became 
in tome meaſure the capital of a ſecond Hebridian kingdom : for 
theſe reaſons the Inſulz Sodoren/es, or Southern Ifles, became 
much more famous than the Nordureys, and are therefore moie 
frequently mentioned in hiſtory. When the Norwegian writer 
make no dikinRion between the Sudereys and Norgureys, the |at- 
ter are always comprehended under the name of the former; 
and hence it was that the biſhops of the iſles were ſtiled biſhops 
of Sodor, though their dioceſe included all the iſles to the North 
of Ardnamurchan, as well as thoſe to the South. But when the 
Nordureys are particularly mentioned by theſe writers, the 
Southern Ebudes are totally excluded : thus we are told by 
Torfæus, that Magnus the Barefonted, ſome time before he had 
made a deſcent on the Southern Ifles pertaining to the King of 
Man, made a pritoner of Lagman, the ſon of Godred Chrovan, 
whom his father had made governor of the Nordurcys. Tal? 
Hiſt. Orcad. p. 71. ; 

In 
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in Bute, and his body tranſlated into Iona. Im- 
mediately after his death, Olave reaſſumed the 
overnment of his paternal dominions, and his 
title to the kingdom was in a little time recognized 
by Haco, He died in the iſle of Man, after a 
reign of eleven years, and was buried at Rufjin 
the monks of that abby having found means to 
recommend themlelves to his favour more power- 
fully than thoſe of Iona, | 
OLAve the Black, was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Harold this young Prince confiding in the alliance 
he had contracted with the King of England, re- 
ſuſed to pay homage to Haco, King of Norway. 
But that morarch, to punifh the diſloyalty of his 
vaſſa!; ſent Ceſpatric, one of his favourites, in 
quality of viceroy, into the iſles, at the head of a 
great fleet. Goſpatric drove Harold out of all his 
dominions; but dying foon thereafter, Haco was 
reconciled to Harold, and reſtored him to his pa- 
ternal dominions, confirming to him and his heirs, 
under the royal ſeal, a right to all the iſles enjoyed 
by his predeceſſors. | 
[T appears evident, from this part of the hiſtory 
of Harold, and of his father Olave, that the Kirgs 
of Man held their dominions of the crown of Nor- 
way ; and we learn from Matthew Paris *, that a 


tribute of ten merks of gold f was paid by theſe 
R 2 vaſſal 


n 4 
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* Riſt. Norm. p. 1000. 

+ Spelman, in Voce Marca, quotes an author who makes 4 
merk of gold equivalent to fifty of filver. According to other 
writers to whom the ſame learned antiquary refers, the merk of 
gold was ſometimes of no greater value than ten merks of ſilver, 
and ſometimes equa! to nine only. Put if the tribute due by the 


Kings of Man to their ſuperior Lords of Norway, was no _ 
than 
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vaſſal Princes to their ſovereigns, at the time of 
their inveſtiture ; and that this tribute became due 
whenever a new monarch happened to obtain the 
ſcepter of Norway. It is likewiſe clear that the 
more ancient biſhops of Sodor were under the me- 
tropolitical juriſdiction of the archbiſhops of Dron. 
theim ; for though in the treaty concluded between 
Alexander III. of Scotland, and Magnus IV. o. 
Norway, the patronage of the Sodorian biſhopric 
was veſted in the Scottiſh monarchs, yet the former 
juriſdiction of Drontheim over it, was by a ſpecial 
article reſerved to the archbiſhops of that ſee. 
eAccordingly we find that King Alexander ſent 
Marcus, the Gallovidian, who had been elected 
biſhop of Man, in the year 1275, to be confecrat- 
ed or confirmed in his right by his metropolitan in 
Norway t. 

HAROLD was a Prince of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
and many ſhining virtues. He was highly careſſed 
by the Kings of England, and lived in a good un- 
dzrſtanding with his neighbours of Scotland. Haco 
courted his friendſhip much, and after beftowing 
his daughter on him in the Orkneys, celebrated his 
nuptials with a royal magnificence at Bergen in 


than ten times ten merks of ſilver, and that tribute payable on 
four or five times in a century, King Magnus IV. of Norwss, 
certainly made a profitable bargain when he ceded the Weſtem 
Iſles to Alexander III. of Scotland, for a conſiderable ſum of 
money paid in four years, together with a yearly tribute or rent, 
commonly called the Annual of Norway. 

+ After the Iſle of Man had been ſubdued by the Engliſh, the 
biſhopric of Sodor was divided into two. That which was 
erected in the principal iſland, and confined to it, fell under ihe 
juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of York. The other, which com- 
prehended all the Ebudes of Scotland, and was eſtabliſhed at 
lona, became ſubject to the archbiſhop of Glaſgow. 


Norway *. 
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Norway . But while Harold was returning into 
his own dominions with the Princeſs his ſpouſe, 
accompanied by many perſons of eminent rank and 
fortune, he was overtaken by a violent hurricane 
near Shetland, and periſhed, together with his 
whole retinue. This unfortunate event happened 
in the year 1248, according to Torfæus; but in 
the year following, if we believe the Chronicle of 
Man. | 
SoMr time before the death of Harold t, Alex- 
ander II. King of Scotland, a Prince of great abi- 
lities, who defired above all things to extend the 
limits of his empire, ſent two bithops to the court 
of Norway to reclaim the Sodureys, and the iſles to 
the Weſt of Scotland. This is the language of the 
Ilandic annals, of which Torfæus has given a 
Latin verſion. From that paſſage, as well as from 
many more in the ſame annals, we learn diſtinctly 
that the S9dureys were no more than a part of the 
ies called Ebudes by the ancients. The Scottiſh 
ambaſſadors executed their commiſſion with great 
fidelity and zeal, but were diſmiſſed with a cate- 
gorical refuſal. Haco, the ſon of the Haco for- 
merly mentioned, told them that all his anceſtors, 
down from Harold Harfager, had an hereditary 
right to the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, and that he 
was unalterably determined to maintain it. The 
two biſhops, upon receiving this anſwer, had re- 
courſe to another expedient. After repreſenting 
the danger attending a rupture with their maſter, 
they took it upon them to ſuggeſt to the Norwe- 
gian monarch, that Alexander, though a Prince 


* 
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* Torfzus Hiſt. Orcad. p. 164. 
+ Torfz. Hiſt. Orcad. p. 163. 
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of great magnanimity and power, was of too 
cific a diſpoſition not to redeem the Ebudes with a a 
ſum of money. But Haco replied immediately 
that he was in no dread from any foreign quarter, 
that he was at preſent ſufficienily provided with 
money; in fine, that no offer or temptation of any 
kind could prevail with him to diſmember a po- 
vince from his empire. 

Ir does not appear that any Scottiſh King, prior 
to Alexander II. demanded a reſtitution of the 
Weſtern Iſles, During the piratical incurſions of 
the Norwegians through the Deucaledonian and 
Iriſh Seas, it would have been no eaſy matter to 
recover thote iſles, or to keep them if recovered, 
The revenues ariſing from them in that early pe- 
riod could not have been conſiderable, and the at- 
tention of the Kings of Scotland was almoſt con- 
ſtantly employed by inteſtine commotions, or by 
uninterrupted wars with foreign enemies. But 
Alexander, an opulent, wiſe, and magnanimous 
Prince, being married to a daughter of England, 
and in the beſt underſtanding with its monarch, 
formed a reſolution of recovering theſe iſtes. Aſter 
negociations and pacific overtures had failed, he 
equipped a fleet with an intention of conquering 
the territories in diſpute. But a violent diſternper 
ſeizing him while engaged in the expedition, he 
died without having mad= any progreſs in the 
execution of his deſign. The untimely death ot 
this excellent King Gm in the year 1249 * 
It is ſurpriſing that the Scottiſh hiſtorians ſhauld 
have been ſtrangers to a circumſtance ſo remarkable 
as the vaſt e mage Ks Ring Alexander 


1 
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» Chror Man. Torfæ. Hitt. Orcad. p. 64. 
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II. to wreſt the Ebudes out of the hands of foreign 


uſurpers, They have related at great length the 


diſputes of that Prince with John, King of Eng- 
land; the ſervices done by him to the Barons who 
fought againſt that unhappy monarch ; the ſubſe- 
vent differences he had with the court of Rome, 
and with Henry III. together with the manner in 
which he quelled two or three dangerous rebellions 
at home : but one of the nobleſt projects he had 
ever formed, a project which undoubtedly he 
would have executed, had heaven prolonged his 
days for any time, has by theſe writers been bu- 
ried in oblivion. 

& ALEXANDER, King of Scots, faith the Chroni- 
cle of Man, prepared a mighty fleet about this 
time t, with a view of conquering the iſles ; but 
a fever ſeized him in the iſle of Kerwaray t, of 
which he died. 


Tur old Iſlandic hiſtorian, tranſlated by Tor- 


fæus, gives a more particular account of this grand 
deſign. Alexander, of Scotland, ſaith that 
writer, actuated by a ſtrong paſſion of extending 
his dominions, raiſed forces throughout all his ter- 
ritories, and boaſted that he would not lay down 
his arms till he had reannexed the Ebudes to the 
kingdom already in his poſſeſſion. He alſo held 
forth that he would ſubdue Orkney and Shetland. 
To ſucceed the better in this undertaking, he be- 
gan to tamper with one of the Hebridian Kings, 
Jon or John, the ſon of Dugal of Lorn, and grand- 
ſon of Somerled, Thane of Argyle, Haco had 


— tl » —_— 
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1 That is in the year 1249. 
1 On the coaſt of Lorn. 
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committed the impregnable fort of Kiarnaburgh =, 
and two or three other caſtles of great importance, 
to this John. Alexander offered him much larger 
poſſeſſions than thoſe he had obtained from the 
King of Norway, provided he would dehver up 
the fort and caſtles. But the Hebridian chief, in 
ſpite of the importunities of his friends, and all the 
ample promiſes made to him, continued faithful 
to his maſter. Alexander, rot diſcourzged by 
this repulſe, proſecuted his deſign, ard invaded 
the iſles. But while he lay in the bay of Nialar- 
fund +, faith Torfæus, after his author, he had a 
very extraordinary viſion and ſoon after died t. 
ABouT the time of Alexander's death, Harold, 
the ſon of Godred the Brown, and grandſon of that 


— — — 


* The true name or the fort is Kiamaburgh ; it lay in a ſmall 
rocky iſſe near the coaſt of Mull. 

f The Rialarſund of the iandic hiſtorian, is the iſland Kiara- 
rey near the Sound of Mull, where Alexander died, as we lean 
from the epitaph inſcribed on his tomb, in the abby church of 
Melroſs. ee Abercromby's Life of Alexander II. 

t Three men approached Alexander when aſleep in his bel, 
Theſe phantoms were St. Olaus, King of Norway, St. Magnus, 
Earl of Orkney, and St. Columba, abbot of lona. Ihe firſt of 
theſe being a perſon of great ſtature, with a ted coloured face, 
and clad with a royal apparel, looked him full with a ſtern ard 
terrible look. "The ſecond was in his appearance younger, 
wonderfully handſome and very richly drefſed. I he third, who 
was taller than the reſt, and very violent in his manner, aſked | 
the King, in a mot wrathful tone, whether he really intended 
to invade the Fbudes? Alexander anſwering in the affirmarive, 
the phantom adviſed him, at his peril, to diop that defign and 
return home. After the King had ielared this awful dream to 
thoſe about him, the wiſeſt of is council cifluaded him very 
earneſtly from the proſecution of his deſi ign : but perſiſ- 
ing in his former reſolution, he was attacked by a violent diſ- 
temper which ſoon made an end of his lite and raſh project toge- 
ther, Vide Tortz, Hitt, Orcad. 2 163, 164. 

| Regin ald 
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Reginald who had formerly reigned in Man, aſ- 
ſumed the title of King of the Iſles. But his reiga 
was ty tannical ard ſhort. Summoned by his pa- 
amount Lord to appear before him, he found 
kimſelf under the neceſſity of repairing to Nor- 
way, and was impriſoned there for his uſurpaticn 
ad crueltics f. | 

Haco, upon receiving intelligence that bis 
daughter and fon-in-law, Harold, the fon of Olave 
the Black, had unforturately periſhed, committed 
the adminiſtration of all public affairs in the E- 
budes to John, the ſon of Dugal, and grandſon of 
Somerled, till ſome one of the blood royal could 
be conveniently ſent into that province f. But 
John arriving in Man, aſſumed the regal title, 
without regarding either his maſter's inſtructiors 
or the inclinations of the people. But the people 
kighly provoked by this indignity, and firmly at- 
tached, at the ſame time, to their lawful Prince, 
drove the uſurper out of the iſtand, and having 
ſoon after concerted matters with their neighbours, 
declared Magnus, the ſon of Olave, their King *; 
and Haco recognized his title. John, diſappointed 
n his ambitions views by the exaltation of a rival, 
egan to hearken to the advantageous offer of the 
Scottiſh monarch. Alexander II. had in vain em- 
ployed the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations and ampleſt pro- 
miſes to corrupt him || ; but the conjuncture was 
now more favourable ; and Alexander III. had all 
the ſucceſs he could deſire in ſeducing John from his 
allegiance to his ſovereign. hs 


— — 


Tt Chron. Man. ad ann. 1249. 
+ Torfæ. Hiſt. Orcad. p. 164. 
* Chron. Man ad ann. 1250. 
|| Torfz. Hiſt. Orcad. p. 164. 
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Tux Scottiſh and Norwegian hiſtorians give 
contradictory accounts of the manner in which the 


- Weſtern Iſles were reunited to the dominions he. 


lo2ging to the crown, in the reign of Alexander 
III. Buchanan's account: 1s as follows: 

&« In the year 1263, Acho, King of Norway, 
having approached the coaſt of Kyle with a fleet cf 
one hundred and fixty ſhips, landed twenty thou- 

ſand men near a town of that diſtrict called Air. 
His pretext for making war upon the Scots was, 
that ſome of the iſles which had been promiſed to 
his anceſtors by. Donald Bane, had not been given 
up. Theie were Bute, Arran, and the two Cum- 
ras, places which had acver been reckoned in the 
number of the Ebudes. But to one who wanted 
only ſome colour of reaſon for making war, it was 
enough that theſe places were iſlands, Acho re- 
duced the two largeſt of them before any oppoſi- 
tion could have been made to the purpoſe. Elated 
by this ſucceſs, he made a deſcent upon Cunning- 
ham, and engaging in battle with the Scots, in a 
place called Larges, was overpowered by their 
ſaperior numbers, and reduced to the ſhameful 
neceſſity of flying with the greateſt precipitation to 
his ſhips. But the loſs of that battle was not his 
only misfortune. A violent tempeſt deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of his fleet, immediately after the 
action was over; and it was with no ſmall difficulty 
that he made his eſcape into the Orkneys with a 
few ſhips that remained after that calamity. The 
Norwegians left ſixteen thouſand men in the field 
of battle, and the Scots five. 

% AcHo, overwhelmed with grief upon the lols 
of his army, and the death of a favourite youth, 


diſtinguiſhed by his valour, died ſoon after. His 


ſon, 
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ſon, Magnus, who had lately come over from 
Norway, ſeeing things in a much more deſperate 
ſituation than he expected, and as he could not get 
any new ſupplies from home before the ſpring ſea- 
ſon, was willing to terminate the quarrel by a de- 
finitive treaty of peace, There were ſeveral rea- 
ſons which confirmed him in this diſpoſition, The 
Ilanders were diſaffected, and thoſe on the conti- 
nent of Scotland, on whoſe aſhſtance his father had 
141d no ſmall ſtreſs, had entirely abandoned his in- 
tereſt, Man had been already reduced by the 
ezemy, and it was very probable that the other 
iſles were ſoon to follow the ſame fate. 

« Macnus was eaſily determined by ſo many 
weighty conſiderations to offer a peace: but Alex- 
ander would not hearken to any propoſitions made 
by the Norwegian ambaſladors, till it ſhould be 
previouſly agreed that the Ebudes ſhould be ceded 
to him, and annexed to his crown for ever. This 
preliminary article having been at laſt admitted, a 
final pacification was concluded on the following 
terms : That the King of Scots ſhould immediately 
pay four thouſand merks of filver to his brother of 
Norway, as an equivalent for the Ebudes, of 
which the latter made a total renunciation, and to- 
gether with that ſum, an annual tax of an hundred 
merks of filver, was to be paid by Alexander, and 
his ſucceſſors, to Magnus, and his. It was further 
ſtipulated, that Margaret, the daughter of the 
former, ſhould marry Hungonan, the ſon of the 
latter, as an as their ages ſhould permit *.“ 

In this manner were the Weſtern Ifles recovered 


by Alexander III. of Scotland, and upon theſe 


ww 


* Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 62, 63. 
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terms ceded by Magaus of Norway, if we are to 
give faith implicitly to the Scoitith hiſtorians, 

Bur the account given by Torfæus of the mat. 
ter, after the authors of his country, and the public 
records kept there, is in ſubſtance this. 
ln the year 1263, the petty Kings of the So- 
dorian ifles acquainted theif ſovereign Haco of 
Norway, that Kiarnach, Earl of Roſs, had com- 
raiited the moſt. cruel d-vaſtations in their territo- 
lies, that he had deſtroyed many of their towns, 
viilzges, monaſteries and churches, and that he had 
12 the moſt barbarous manner killed all the people 
that fell in his way, without any diſtinction of age 
or ſex, They notified further, that the King of 
Scots had declared he would never deſiſt till all the 
Ebudes poſſeſſed by the Norwegians ſhould be re- 
united to his dominions f. 

& HA co, a Prince of uncommon abilities, and 
of a military genius, heard all this with a becoming 
iodig ation ; and having without loſs of time fitted 


out a vaſt fleet, ſer fail for Scotland, on the 11th 


of July 1263. He arrived in Shetland on the 1 3th, 
and ſtaid there for two weeks; and after having 
ſettled his affairs in Orkneys and Caithneſs, ſteered 
his courſe fart for the Lewis, and afterwards for 
Sky. Here he was joined by Magnus, King of 
Man, and by Dugal, o1e of thoſe great Lords in 
the iſles, who had aſſumed the regal title. Haco 
was piloted by this vaſſa! King to the Sound of 

fall, and from Mull to Riarary. He had ordered 
al his ſhips of war to rendezvous in this iſle, and 
here he received a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength 
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+ Tortæ. Eiſt. Orcad. p. 165. 
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by the junction of a fleet which the Iflanders had 
brought to his aid. 

« WuaiLs Haco was ſetiling his plan of opera- 
tions at Kiarary, he detached a ſquadron of fifty 
ſhips to the iſtnmus of Kintyre, and another con- 
ſiſting of fifteen to the ifle of Eute. The firſt was 
commanded by Magnus, King of Man, ard Du- 
gal, the Sodorian Prince already mentioned. Three 
or four Norwegian Captains, and one of the Ebu- 
denſian Chieſtaius con manded the other, Theſe 
two ſquadrons had all the ſucceſs that could be 
deſired. The co:queſt of Kintyre was finiſhed in 
a ſhort time. Two Lords who boie the greateſt 
(way in that province delivered it up to the Nor- 
wegians, ſwore fealty to Haco, and brought in a 
thouſand bullocks ſor the uſe of his army. The 
caſtle of Bute ſurrendered, and the whole iſland 
was ſubdued, and a conſiderable body of troops 
ſent from it did no ſmall damage on the continent 

of Scotland. 

„Wurz Haco Jay before the iſle of Arran, 
aſter having reduced all the other Ebudes *, the 
King of Scots lent ambaſſadgrs to him with propo- 
ſitioas of peace. The Norwegian monarch, aſter 
receiving ſeveral different meſſages in the ſame 
ſtile, began to liſtea to the overtures made, and 
ſet two biſhops and three laics of diſtinguiſhed ta- 
lents, inveſted with a public character to ſettle ail 
differences. Alexander was in appearance fond 
of an accommodation, but infiſted peremptorily 
that Arran, Bute, and Camray, ſhould be reſtored 
to the crown of Scotland. Haco, unwilling to 
grant ſuch advantageous terms, and perceiving that 
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* Torſz, Hiſt. Or cad. p. 166. 
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he had been too long amuſed with the inſidious 
promiſes of an enemy, who had been ſpinning out 
the time with affected delays, till he could draw a 
more numerous army together, broke off the 
treaty, and recommenced hoſtilities. He had in 
vain made a new propoſal, that he and the King of 
Scotland ſhould meet in a certain place, at the 
head of their reſpective forces, and either ſettle a 
laſting peace, or terminate their differences in a 
pitched battle. | 

« Haco finding that his enemy had only made 
an equivecal declaration, in anſwer to this gene- 
rous propoſal, ſent Magnus and Dugal of the Iſles, 
together with ſome more of his general officers, at 
the head of a fleet, conſiſting of ſixty fail, and a 
numerous body of land forces, into the bay of Skip- 
 afiord *. Theſe generals having landed their troops, 
emen cone into the country—deſtroyed all the vil- 
ages around Loꝶnlovie laid waſte a country from 
which one of the Scottiſh earls derived his title, 
and carried back all the plunder they could find to 


their ſhips.” 


— 


— — — A. 4 —— 


* Skipafiotd is a Norwegian word, which ſignifies, according 
to Torfæus, the Bay of ſbips. In the confines of the ſhires of 
Argyle and Dumbarton there is a bay which is now called Lech 
houng, a Galic word, of the ſame import with the Skipaford of 
the Norſe. Unleſs this Loch /oung be the bay meant by Torfzus, 
and the writer whom he tranſlates, it muſt be the bay of Greenocl. 
Each of theſe bays lies at a ſmall diſtance only from Lokn-{rwe, 
i. e. Loch-lomond, a large freſh-water lake, that abounds with 
iflands, agreeably to the account given of it by the Norwegian 
writers. The tract of land which, according to the fame wri- 
ters, gave his title to a Scottiſh earl, muſt be the county of Len- 
nox, or ſome part of it: it cannot be either Lora or Lochaber, 


as Torfzus imagined, 
WHILE 
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WriLz the ſquadron. commarded by Magnus 
lay in the bay of Skipafiord, a terrible tempeſt de- 
ſtroyed a great part of it the grand fleet lying at 
the ſame time before an iſland, in the mouth of 
the Clyde it may be preſumed, five tranſports were 
driven from their anchors, and wrecked on the 
coaſt of Scotland. It was with extreme difficulty 
« that Haco's own galley was ſaved. The Scots 
ſeeing ſo many of the Norwegian veſſels ſtranded, 
came down to the ſhore in great numbers, and 
attacked them; but the Norwegians, ſupported 
by a reinforcement ſent from the fleet, defended 
themſelves with extraordinary valour, and main- 
tained a deſperate fight throughout all the night, 
till the Scots found it convenient to retire.” 


Ox the following day, Haco, notwithſtanding 


the manifeſt diſadvantages of every kind to which 


his people were expoſed, formed a reſolution of 


landing, either to ſhare the ſame fate with his 
diſtreſſed forces on ſhore, or to relieve them out of 
ſuch imminent danger. But the chief man of his 
council and army perſuaded him to keep the fea, 
and ſend new ſupplies of men to the*party aſhore. 
As the ſtorm continued to rage without any inter- 
miſſion, it was not in his power to land more than 
eight hundred men, who had ten times their num- 
ber to encounter. They fought, however, with 
undaunted reſolution and vigour for a whole day. 
The enemy gave way in the evening, and with- 
drew to a place of ſafety. The Norwegians pur- 
ſued them, and after having diſlodged them, re- 

tired to their ſhips, and joined their companions. 
Tn day after this engagement, Haco took 
up the bodies of the Norwegians who had been 
lain, and buried them in holy ground. —The 
winter 


- 
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ſome degree of ſeverity on the Chronicle of Man, 


that Haco effected nothing in this expedition; ard 
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winter now approaching, he left the iſle before 
which his fleet lay, and ſteered his courſe for the 
North, In the courſe of his voyage through the 
Ebudes, he diſmiſſed Magnus, Dugal, and ſeveri 
other Sodorian lords, and appointed governors ove 
the iſles and forts, of which he had made himſelf 
maſter. He arrived ſafe in the Orkneys, and dice 
ſoon after at Kirkwall *.” 

A Nox wEOIAN hiſtorian animadverts with 


as well as upon the Scottiſh writers, for aſlertirg 


I incline to think he had great reaſon. It is hardly 
poſſible to believe that the battle of Larges, if ever 
ſuch a battle was fought, was ſo very fatal to the 
Norwegians as is repreſented by the Scottiſh hiſto- 
rians, Their loſs amounted to ſixteen thouſand 
men, according to Buchanan, but twenty-five 
thouſand, according to Boece; and neither of theſe 
writers could determine whether the Scottiſh army 
was commanded on that occaſion by Alexander th: 
Third in perſon, or by Alexander Stewart, the 
great grandfather of King Robert the Second. From 
that and other circumſtances it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that the records, or rather perhaps tradi- 
tionary reports, from which they drew their 
account of Haco's misfortunes, muſt have been 
very imperfect. 

Ix the Norwegian fleet had been almoſt totally 
deſtroyed by a tempeſt ; if the greateſt part of 
Haco's land forces had been cut off in the battle of 
Larges; if the Iſle of Man had been reduced by 
King Alexander the Third of Scotland, and if a 
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* Torfz. Hiſt, Orcad. p. 166, 167, &c. 
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ſpirit of diſſatisfaction generally prevailed in the 
other Ebudes; all which is alledged by our Scottiſh 
hiſtorians ; it is ſtrange that Magnus, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Haco, with theſe and ſeveral other 
manifeſt diſadvantages on his ſide, could have been 
able to procure a peace, in every reſpect more ho- 
nourable to him than to the other contractir 
power. In vain has it been objected by Abercrom- 
by *, that Magnus would never have given up the 
acquiſitions ſuppoſed to have been made of Bute, 
Arran and the Comras, together with Man and the 
other Iſles, if his father had effected any thing 
conſiderable. Magnus was young, a ſtranger to 
the art of war, and of a pacific diſpoſition, The 
Ebudes lay at a great diſtance from the ſeat of his 
empire. The revenue ſent from theſe iſles into his 
exchequer amounted only to ten merks of gold, 
and that was paid only at the acceſſion of a new 
monarch. The expence to which his crown had 
been put in the late King's time, for ſecuring theſe 
remote and unprofitable territories, would have 
probably overbalanced all the duties collected there 
ſince the days of Harold Harfager. Beſides all 
this, we learn from a Norwegian Chronicle, cited 
by Torfæus, that in the year immediately after 
Haco's death, the King of Scotland ſent ſome 
friars to treat with Magnus . the Iſles; a 
circumſtance hardly credible, had his father's army 
and fleet received ſo heavy a blow. 

A PEACE at length was concluded at Perth, in 
the year 1266 ; Alexander the Third of Scotland 
being preſent, together with his clergy and nobles, 
while the chancellor of Norway and one of his 
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barons repreſented King Magnus. The principal 
articles of the treaty were, That the Kings of 
Norway ſhould lay no further claim to Man, or to 
the Sodorian {/les :—T hat theſe ſhould for ever be- 
long to the Kings of Scotland, with all the ſuperi. 
orities, homages, rents, ſervices, and other rights 
pertaining to them, together with the patronage of 
the biſhopric of Man; faving at the {ame time to 
the church of Drontheim her metropolitical juriſ. 
diction over that ſee: That the inhabitants of the 
iſles ceded to the crown of Scotland fhould enjoy 
all the heritages and privileges formerly granted to 
them by the Kings of Norway, without being 
brought to account for any thing they had done 
before that time in ſavour of their old maſters . 
And that the ſaid inhabitants ſhould be governed 
for the future by the Kings of Scotland, and ſub- 
ject to its laws, unleſs any of them ſhould incline 
to reſide elſewhere; in which caſe, they were 
to have full liberty to remove unmoleſted with 
their effects. | 

Ox the other hand, King Alexander obliged 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay, as an equivalent 
for the renunciation made by his brother Magnus, 
ſour thouſand merks fterling, within four years, 
from the date of the treaty—together with an an- 
nual penſion of one hundred merks ſterling, to be 
paid in the church of St. Magnus in the Orkneys, 
by Alexander and his ſucceſſors, to the King of 
Norway and his ſucceſſors for ever. - 

Wr are told by the Scottiſh hiſtorians, that to 
eſtabliſh this peace upon the moſt ſolid foundation, 
another article was inſerted in the treaty, by which 
the contracting parties obliged themſelves recipro- 
cally to marry Hungonan, the fon of Magnus, to 
Margaret, 
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Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of Alexander, But 
the ſon of Magnus who married the Lady Marga- 
ret of Scotland, was not called Hungonan, but 
Eric; and he was not born till the year 1270, that 
is, four years after the peace had been concluded 
at Perth *. So very ill informed were the Scottiſh 
writers with regard to almoſt all the diſputes 
and tranſactions between Alexander, Haco, and 
Magnus f. 

Tur give us a long account of the might 
feats performed in Man by Alexander, lord hig 
ſteward of. Scotland, and John Cummin, earl of 
Badenoch, who had been ſent thither by Alexan- 


* See the contract of marriage between Eric and Margaret, 
inter Fœdeta Angliz, tom. xi. p. 1079. ö 

+ It is not improper to obſerve that Abercromby, the firſt of 
cur hiſtorians who gave, and perhaps could have given, the 
Norwegian acccunt of theſe diſtrits and tranſactione, is far 
ſtom being exact in the relation of them, which he drew out of 
Torfzus. He was either in too gteat hurry, or too much under 
the influence of national prejudice, while tranſlating that author, 
His complaint, that the names of the iſles through which he 
made his progreſs, are very different, in the Norwegian Journal, 
from thoſe now giver! them by the Scots, is not altogether juſt ; 
and were it more ſo, the objection would ſignify little. To thoſe 
who know the fituation of the ifles through which Haco paſſed, 
and have at the ſame time any notion of the Galic and Norſe, 
the Jourhal is abundantly intelligible, and worthy of credit. The 
author of it ſeems to have aſſiſted in the expedition, and to have 
been a ſpeQator of every place and action. He may indeed 
hare extenuated the loſſes ſuſtained by his countrymen upon that 
occaſion: but ſurely an objeRion of greater force may be made 
upon the ſame head, againſt the veracity of thoſe writers who 
have appeared on the other fide of the queſtion. 

I add further from Torfzus, that Sturles, an eminent poet, 
eotemporary with Haco, gave a full deſcription of the expedition 
in heroic verſe, and that the greateſt part of his compoſition was 
extant in that author's time: if ſo, the Norwegian annals ſeem in 
this matter to be preferable to thoſe of Scotland. 

S 2 der 
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der the Third; and of the vigorous reſiſtance 
made by Magnus, then King of Man and the Iſles, 
in defence of his people and crown. But the au- 
thor of the Chronicle of Man, who lived in that 
very period, makes no mention of theſe things 
After relating that Magnus, the ſon of Olave, 
King of Man and the Iſſes, died at his caſtle of 
Ruthn in the year 1265, he adds, in the very next 
ſentence, that the kingdom of the Iſles was tran- 
flated in the following year to Alexander, King of 
Scots —Whence we may conclude, that the Scot- 
tiſh hiſtorians muſt have been miſled in their rela. 
tion of theſe matters, as well as in the account 
they give us at the ſame time of the conqueſt of all 
the Weſtern Iſles by the lord high ſteward of Scot- 
land, the earls of Athol, March and Carnock, 
together with the thanes of Argyle and Lennox. 
If this conqueſt had been made before the treaty of 
Perth, it is matter of no ſmall wonder that the 
King of Scots ſho1'd have granted ſuch extraordr- 
nary conditions on that occaſion to his adverſary of 
Norway. It after it, one can hardly believe that 
the petty Kings, lords and chieftains of the Iſles, 
men whoſe territories lay at conſiderable diſtances 
from one another, men diſtracted in their councils, 
al] too feeble to contend with a powerful Monarch 
in their neighbourhood, if cloſely united, and all 
perfectly ſenſible that Magnus had abandoned 
them for ever, could have thought of making any 
reſiſtance againſt their new maſter, eſpecially as 
their late ſovereign had ſecured their eſtates, privi- 
leges and rights of every kind, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner. This and Buchanan's filence conſidered, 
I am apt to ſuſpect, that this conqueſt received all 
the exiſteace it ever had from the invention of 
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Boece, who has, in too many inſtances, forgotten 
or neglected the firſt rule which an hiſtorian ſhould 
have 1n view. 

We learn indeed from the little Chronicle fo 
often quoted, that the people of Man, four years 
after all the Ebudes had been ceded by Magnus of 
Norway, to Alexander, King of Scots, fought 
with great ſpirit, though unſucceſsfully, againſt 
an army ſent by that Monarch to reduce them “. 
From that time, till the crown of Scotland, with 
all the dominions pertaining to it, was extorted 
from the unhappy John Baliol, by . Edward the 
Firſt of England, the Iſle of Man continued in 
the pofſeſhon of the Scots. But about the latter 
end of King Edward's reign, one of the family of 
Montacute, who was of the blood royal of Man, 
faith Cambden +, having raiſed a body of Englith 
adventurers, aſſerted his right to the iſland by 
force of arms, and drove the Scots out of it ; but 
having plunged himſelf into a vaſt debt by the 
expence attending this conqueſt, he mortgaged 
the iſland to the famous Anthony Bee, biſhop of 
Durham, and patriarch of Jeruſalem. Some time 
after the death of this biſhop, Edward the Second 
made over the kingdom of Man to his favourite 
Peter de Gaveſton ; and when that minion could 
no longer enjoy the grant, gave it to Henry de 
Beaumont, with all the demeſnes and royal juriſ- 
diftion thereunto belonging t. 

In the year 1313, Robert Bruce, King of Scots, 
after having beſieged the caſtle of Ruffin, which 
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+ Cambden, in his Continuation of the hiſtory of Man. 
1 Cambden, ibidem. 
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was bravely defended by the Engliſh, took it at 
laſt, reduced the whole iſland of Man, and made 
his nephew, Randolph earl of Murray, lord of it.—. 
Randolph, upon receiving this title, aſſumed the 
arms * the later Kings of that iſland, The arms 
of the older Kings of Man, I mean thoſe of the 
Norwegian race, were, a ſhip with its ſails furled, 
and the title in their ſeals was, Rex Mannie & 
Inſularum - The arms of the later Kings were 
three human legs linked together. 

In the unfortunate reign of David Bruce, 
William Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, recovered 
Man out of the hands of the Randolph family, and 
in a little time fold it, together with the crown 
thereof, to William gerope. Upon the confiſcation 
of Scrope's eſtate, Henry the IV. of England be- 
ſtowed the iſland and lordſhip of Man upon Henry 
Piercy, earl of Nonhymberlangd But Piercy 
having been attainted, in about four years after 
this grant, the Ifle devolved, by the King's fa- 
vour, upon the Stanley family. It is almoſt need- 
leſs to add, that the earls of Derby, of that fa- 
mily, enjoyed the title of Kings ard Lords of Man, 
for many ages, till the ſovereignty of it fell, by 
female ſucceſſion, to the family of Athol. 

Tur vaſt Continental eſtate of Sumerled, 
thane of Argyle, and the large acquiſitions he had 
made in the Iſles, at the expence of his brother- 
in-law, devolved wholly, ſame time after his 
death, on his two ſons, Dugal and Reginald. The 
lordſhip of Argyle, fell to the ſhare of the for- 
mer, together with the entenſive ifland of Mull, 
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21d ſome others of inferior note. The latter had 
Kintyre, Ila, and ſeveral more of the ſmaller E- 
budes. The ſucceſſors of theſe two brothers, 
while the kingdom of Man and the Ifles remained 
in the hands of Norwegian Princes, like theſe their 
allies, neighbours, and ſometimes maſters, aſſumed 
the higheſt titles, and made an extraordinary fi- 
gure for many ages, We have already ſeen that 
John, the ſon of Dugal, the ſame who had revolt- 
ed over to Alexander the Third, was dignified 
with the name of King. The poſterity of Regi- 
nald had pretenſions equally good to that appella- 
tion, and were more than equally able to ſupport 
them. They accordingly bore the regal title for 
a long time. While the more immediate deſcen- 
dants of Sumerled poſſeſſed the $9dorian 1/les, with 
a kind of royal juriſdiction, the Nordureys, or the 
iſles to the North of Ardnamurchan, were go- 
verned by the viceroys ſent thither by the Kings 
of Man. Theſe viceroys or governors were gene- 
rally the ſons, or brothers, or kinſmen of the 
reigning Princes. Of one of thoſe lieutenants are 
deſcended the Mac Leods; a family once very pow- 
erful in the Northern diviſion of the Ebudes. 
Their deſcent from the Kings of Man appears not 
only from tradition, and the genealogical tables of 
the ſennachies, but likewiſe from the arms of the 
family ; one branch of the two into which it has 
been divided, above five centuries back, retaining 
the three united legs, and the other a ſbip with its 
ſails furled. 

Bes1DEs the petty Kings and powerful chief- 
tains ſprung from Sumerled and the Nordureian 
governors, there were, in the two ſeveral diviſions 
of the Weſtern Iſles, many confiderable families; 
8 | ſome 
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jome of a Scottiſh extraction, and others originally 
Norwegians. At the head of each of theſe fa- 
milies was a -perſon of high dignity and impor- 
rance among his own people. His ordinary title 
was Tierna, or Armin, two words of much the 
ſame ſignification; the firſt of them belonging to 
the Galic tongue, the ſecond to the Teutonic. 
We learn from Torfæus and the Highland ſenna- 
chies, as well as from many paſſages in the Chro- 
nicle of Man, that theſe Tierns or Armins, called 
frequently the great men of the Iſles in that Chro- 
nicle, were much employed in the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, and of the utmoſt conſequence 
at the time of electing Kings and governors. 

IT appears fram an expreſs article of the paci- 
fication of Perth, above inſerted, that Magnus 
rook care to ſecure the eſtates, privileges and 
rights of all the great men in the Iſles, whether 
petty Kings, Chieftains, or Armins. It was pro- 
vided in the ſame article, that theſe great men, 
and all the other jnhabitants of the iſles, ſhould 
be ſubject to the Kings of Scotland, and governed 
by the laws and cuſtoms of that realm for ever. 
But to me there ſeems to be no great temerity in 

affirming, that the Iſles were almoſt entirely inde- 
pendent of the Scottiſh empire, and totally unre- 
ſtrained by its laws for about two centuries after 
that tranſaction. The lords and great chieftains 
were abſolute monarchs within their little princi. 
palities: all the laws known among their people 
were, the arbitrary will and pleaſure of their 
maſters, the deciſions of ignorant brehons, the 
canons made by their prieſts, abbots and biſhops, 
ſome ſtrange cuſtoms deſcended to them from 
their anceſtors the Caledonians, and ſome feudal 
jnſtitutions left among them by the Wan 
4 | | F 
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Ir does not appear that the great men of the 

Iſles paid any pecuniary taxes to the government 
of Scotland during the peiiod I have mentioned, 
or joined their arms with their ſovereign againſt 
his enemies, till after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The deſtructive wars, foreign and do- 
meſtic, in which the whole nation was milerably 
involved during that time, put a ſtop to almoſt all 
legal proceedings in the heart of the kingdom, 
ad much more in remote corners. Amidſt theſe 
diſtractions, and the diſreſpect to laws neceſſarily 
attending them, it could not have been expected 
that Iſlanders, who enjoyed a ſort of regal autho- 
rity at home, and had nothing to fear from 
abroad, would have ſpontaneouſly-burdened them- 
ſelves, or their people, with any public duties. 
Upon the whole, it is hard to ſay how far King 
Alexander III. eſtablifhed his authority in the Iſles; 
and after the death of that excellent Prince, and 
while the fatal diſputes conſequent upon it did re- 
main, the Sodorian and Nordureian lords had the 
beſt opportunities they could defire of enlarging 
their power, and rendering themſelves indepen- 
dent. 

ANGUS, Lord of the Iſles, was led by poli- 
tical reaſons, as well as by motives of a more lau- 
dable kind, to engage in the cauſe of Robert 
Bruce. When that illuſtrious Prince, after the 
unhappy battle of Methven, had fled into the 
Weſtern Highlands, purſued by the force of an 
Engliſh Monarch, extremely formidable, and un- 
able to ſecure a ſafe retreat in any other part of 
his own dominions, Angus received him into his 
caſtle of Saddle, protected him there for ſome 
time, and furniſhed him with boats, to tranſport 

| | himſelf, 
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himſelf, and his ſmall party of truſty friends, into 
an obſcure iſle on the coaſt of Ireland. 

Wurm fortune began to ſmile a little on the 
royal adventurer, Angus aſſiſted him with the ut- 
molt alacrity in recovering his paternal eſtate of 
Carrick ; and when every thing was at ſtake for 
the laſt time, the honour and life of his ſovereign, 
the freedom and independency of his country, the 
exiſtence of his friends and fellow patriots, all 
in the moſt imminent danger of being ſwallowed 
up by a prodigious army of foreigners, he joined 
him at Bannockburn with five thouſand men, ſay 
the Highland ſennachies, and did him a moſt ſub- 
ſtantial ſervice upon that occaſion, 

AFTER Robert had fully eſtabliſhed his autho- 
rity in every part of his dominions, he gave to 
Angus ſeveral marks of an extraordinary regard. 
However ſenſible the King might have been that 
it was highly impolitic to increaſe the power of 
a lord of the Ifles, he beſtowed on his old friend, 
perhaps from a principle of gratitude, a conſide- 
rable part of the eſtates formerly belonging to the 
Cummins of Lochaber and MacDougals of I om, 
two families that had deſerved very ill of him, 
and had for that reaſon been forfeited. 

Tur grandſon of this Argus, John, lord 
of the Ifles, adopting a very different ſyſtem, a- 
bandoned the intereſt of David Bruce, and eſpou- 
ſed the cauſe of Edward Baliol. Having obtained 
from that Prince, while ating the part of a Scot- 
tiſh King, a right to all or moſt of the Ebudes, 
after vindicating that right by the ſuperiority of 
his ſtrength, he began to aſpire after a regal au- 
thority at home, and in purſuance of that deſign, 
entered into a formal alliance with that pope 

| rince, 
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Prince, Edward the Third of England, But re- 
turning afterwards to his allegiance to his natural 
ſovereign, nei hug Second of Scotland confirmed 
all the rights of his family, whether old or recent, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. Donald 
his ton of that marriage was the famous Lord of 
the Ifles, who added the earldom of Roſs to the 
vait poſſeſſions left by his anceftors, fought the 
battle of Harlaw, to defend that acquiſition, againſt 
the duke of Albany's army, and maintained his 
title, in ſpite of all the efforts made by thoſe in 
the adminiſtration of that time, 

Tu two immediate ſucceſſors of Donald were 
either too powerful to be loyal ſubjects, or too 
much the objects of public jealouſy and private 
reſentment to be left in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of their overgrown eſtates. John, the laſt of theſe 
great lords, provoked by injuries received from the 
court of Scotland, either really or in imagination, 
deluded at the fame time out of his duty by the 
Douglaſſes, and bribed withal by Edward the 
Fourth of England, who took care to feed his im- 
moderat2 ambition with the ampleſt promiſes, ex- 
erted his whole ſtrength in ſubverting the eſta- 
bliſhed government of his country, and in the end 
proved the ruin of his own family's greatneſs. 
He loſt the earldom of Roſs, together with many 
other conſiderable tracts of land which he had 
poſſeſſed in different parts of the Continent, and 
was of courle reduced to a mediocrity of fortune, 
which diſabled him effectually from being any 
longer formidable. The other chieftains and great 
men of the Iſles, who had been long the obſe- 
quious vaſſals, or at beſt the impotent neighbours 
of Sumerled's poſterity, embraced fo favourable 
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an opportunity of aſſerting their liberties, procu. 
red new rights to their eſtates from the crown, and 
became from that time forth uſeful ſubjects. 
Tuis vaſt diminution of that almoſt unbounded 
power, of which the lords of the Iſles had been 
poſſeſſed for ſome ages, happened in the reign of 
James the Third, and after the middle of the fif. 
teenth century. \ 
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DISSERTATION XVII. 


Of ſome Monuments of Antiquity in the 
Weſtern Iflands of Scotland. Occafional 
Obſervations upon the Genius, Manners, 
and Cuſtoms, of the Hebridian Scots of 
the Middle Ages. 


HE counties of Dumbarton and Argyle, 
were the theatre of the firſt campaign of 
Julius Agricola in Caledonia. It is therefore pro- 
bable, that conſiderable detachments of the Roman 
army paſſed over from the continent into ſome of 
the Southern Ebudes. It may likewiſe be taken 
for granted, that Agricola's fleet, in its return to 
South Britain, through the Deucaledonian Sea, was 
more than once under a neceſſity of refitting in 
ſome of the many excellent harbours of the Nor- 
thern Ebudes. But whether the Romans took 
any long ſtay in thoſe places or not, it is certain 
that they have not left any monuments of anti- 
quity there. The Norwegians and Druids are the 
only people who have left the leaſt veſtige of 
themſelyes behind them in thoſe iſlands, ® 
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Tux circles of ſtones ſo often mentioned by 
Oſſian, and fo frequent in the northern Ebudes, 
were the works of the Pictiſn Druids, and though 
ſimple in their conſtruction, are not unworthy of 
the attention of the curious. They were the 
temples in which the old heatheniſh prieſts, em- 
ployed by our anceſtors in the ſervice of their 
idols, performed the moſt ſolemn offices of their 
ſuperſtition. There are many of theſe temples to 
be met with in the Eaſtern Ebuda of Ptolomy, 
now called the Ifle of Sky. In the language of 
the country they are generally called Druidical 
houſes ; and though the inhabitants have but a 
very confuſed idea of Druidiſm, ſtill they agree 
in calling the circles holy places, and ſometimes 
give them the name of temples *. 

Tr the Caledonians, as well as other Celtic 
nations, worſhipped the ſun under the name of 
Grannius, admits of no doubt. An inſcription, 
not many years fince dug out of the ruins of the 
Roman pretenture between the friths of Forth 
and Clyde, is a demonſtration that the ſun was 
one of the deities of Caledonia. Grannius ig 


* 
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* About half a century back, a farmer in the ifle of Sky 
imagined he had very good reaſons for removing his houſes 
from that part of his farm where they formerly ſtood, to another 
part which he found had been once occupied by the Druids, 
and was conſequently more auſpicious. Ihe farmer was re- 
markably induſtrious, and had of courſe more than ordinary 
ſucceſs in his buſineſs. The conſequence of his ſucceſs was, 
that almoſt all his neighbours removed their houſes to the con- 
ſecrated hillocks and circles which tradition had named, afiet 
the Druids, nor would they permit the leaſt ſtone in theſe tem- 
ples to be touched for fear of diſobliging the genius of the place; 
ſo unconquerable are the remains of a once prevalent fuper- 
ſtition. 

manifeſtly 
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manifeſtly derived from Grian *, the Galic word 
for the ſun. That thoſe circles of ſtone 1 have 
mentioned were conſtructed for the worſhip of the 
ſun ſeems to me evident, from a circumſtance 
communicated to me by a learned friend in the 
county of Inverneſs. | 

In the confines between two diſtricts of that 
county, called Badenoch and Strathſpey, is a very 


extenſive and barren heath, through which the 


river Spey runs. On this heath are ſtill to be ſeen .. 


entire, many of thoſe Druidical circles of ſtone. 
The name of the heath 1s Slia-ghrannas, which, 
literally tranſlated, is the heath of Grannins. No 
perſon in that country underſtood the etymon of 
Slia-ghrannas, till my friend paſſed that way, 
The country round about this place was called of 
old, and by fome of the vulgar to this day, 
Gbriantochd, or the country of Grannius. Some 
people imagined that Ghriantochd had its name 
from a Highland clan called Grants, who poſſeſs 
that country. To me it appears much more pro- 
bable that the Grants, in Galic called Griantich, 
had their name from the country, and not from a 
pretended Legrand, as the genealogiſts of that tribe 
affirm. 

In ſome parts of the continent of Scotland, 
the Druidical holy places conſiſt of two or three 
circles which have the ſame common center, and 


— 


. 


Gtian ſeems to me to be derived from Gre or Gne, ſignify- 
ing the nature, and thein, the oblique caſe of tein, fire. In the 
Galic language, a contonant before an Y or aſpiration is always 
quieſcent, ſo that Gre thein muſt be pronounced Gre-ein, i. e. 
The eſſence or natural ſource of fire. Should this etymon appear 
unjuſt, the editor, and not the author of the Diſſertations, is to 
be blamed for it, 


greatly 


r 
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greatly reſemble, though in miniature, the famous 
Stonehenge in Saliſbury plains. I have not ſeen 
any ſuch double or triple circumvallations in the 
iſlands, but have more than once oblerved one 
ſtone broader than any one of thoſe which form the 
circle, ſtand detached from it at a certain diſtance, 
This broad ſtone is placed towards the Eaſt, with 
a cavity in the top, and a fiſſure either natural or 
artifical in one of its ſides: theſe hollows were 
perhaps intended for receiving the libations offered 
to their Gods. The largeſt ſtones in the circum- 
ference of the Druidical circles, which I had oc- 
caſion to ſee in the Weſtern iſlands are about 
three feet and a half above the ground, and near 
three feet broad. The diameter of the greateſt 
area is about thirty feet. There is ſomething 
agreeably romantic in the ſituations choſen for 
theſe temples. The ſcene is frequently melancholy 
and wild, the proſpect is extenſive but not diver- 
ſifted. A fountain and the noiſe of a diſtant rive. 
were always eſteemed as requiſite neighbours for 
thoſe ſeats of dark and enthuſiaſtic religion. 
| ThHost large heaps of ſtones which are called 
Cairns in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, are ver) 
numerous in the Ebudes. There are no leſs than 
ſeven ſuch piles within the confines of a little vi 
lage in the iſle of Sky. All cairns are not of 
ſimilar conſtruction, Thoſe which depart mol 
from the common form are called Barpinin, | 
the language of the country; theſe reſemble tit 
barrows of England. The word Barp or Barr 
is originally Norwegian. Cairn is a Britiſh word, 
which ſignifies a heap of ſtones, either lying to 
gether in the greateſt confuſion, or piled up |! 
ſome ſort of order. I have ſeen ſome of theſe _ 
a 
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that are three hundred feet in circumference at the 
baſe, and about 20 feet perpendicular in heighth. 
They are formed conically, and conſiſt of ſtones 
of almoſt all ſizes, as chance or the materials of 
the place directed. They lie generally near ſmall 
arms of the ſea which run into the land and receive 
rivers. They are always placed near the common 
road, and upon riſing grounds. The motives 
which induced the builders to rear up theſe piles 
in ſuch places, were the advantage of the ſtones, 
and a defire of exciting the traveller's admiration 
and devotion. Various have been the opinions of 
the learned concerning the intention of thoſe Carrns, 
and concerning the people by whom they were 
collected. Some will have them to have been made 
by way of trophies, or with a viewof perpetuating 
the memory of heroes ſlain in battle. Some con- 
jecture that they were monuments erected by way- 
faring men in honour of Mercury, the protector 
of travellers, Others fancy that they were ſeats 
of judicature for the old Brehons : and others are 
of opinion that they were the eminences on which 
our old Kings ſtood after their election; ſo as to 
exhibit themſelves to the multitude. One or two 
critics have imagined that they were no more than 
boundaries which divided the eſtate of one great 
Lord from that of another : and many have thought 
that they were intended only for burial places. 

Tux laſt of theſe opinions is undoubtedly the 
juſteſt. The ſepulchral urns always found in every 
Cairn that has been hitherto examined, are ſuffi- 
cient to demonſtrate the truth of it. Theſe urns 
are depoſited in large ſtone coffins, which he in 
the center of the barrow. The coffin conſiſts of 


lix rude flat ſtones ; one in the bottom, two in the 
T ſides, 


by the interpoſition of a moſt ſolemn oath, to conceal the happy 


- 
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ſides, two more in the ends, aud another la 
one above. There is ſometimes a kind of obelif 


which overtops the barrow, and ſtands at the head 


of the coffin. The coffins are generally more than 


fix feet long, and the urns which they contain are 


half full of aſhes and bones. The workmanſhip 


bf theſe veſſels is rather coarſe than otherwiſe * 


IT is a queſtion whether the Cairns wete reared 


| by the Norwegians or old Britains of Caledonia: 
there are Cairns in the different parts of the con- 


tinent of Scotland, particularly in the Highland 


diſtricts of the counties of Aberdeen and Invernck, 


into which neither the Norwegians nor Danes ever 


' penetrated. Beſides, the mountains of Carnarvon 
ſhire have many monuments of the ſame kind, [: 


is therefore evident, that the old Britains erected 


ſome of theſe fabrics ; nor can it be affirmed that 


= Sans =_ | AK | vo 


It is not above fifty years ſince the Iſlanders underſtood 


| that the barrows were the repoſitories of the dead. Much 
about that time a gentleman in one of the iſles having occaſon 


for ſtones to build a houſe, broke down one of theſe oſd fabric, 
and coming to the bottom of it, neat the center, lighted 0 


on comparing a current tradition with the contrivance of 


| 
| the large flat ſtone which formed the cover of the coffin. U | 
"ſtones, and the ſound emitted from them, he immediately con- 


cluded that here was a ſtone cheſt which contained a quantiy 
of hidden treaſure : full of this agreeable fancy, and dreading 
much at the ſame time that a perſon of much greater authorly 
in the country would infallibly deprive him of the treafurs 
if the ſecret ſhould once tranſpire, he obl'ged the workme, 


diſcovery: After this point was ſettled, and a reaſonable d- 
vidend promiſed to every one of the workmen, the cofii 
was opened with due care: but the treaſure found in it gi 
very little ſatisfaction, being no more than a ſmall quantif 
of aſhes contained in a yellow-coloured earthen veſſel. 


th 
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the Norwegians were ſtrangers to the ſame art. 
We are told by Pomponius Mela, that the Druids 
burned and interred the bodies of their departed 
friends . And Sir James Ware quotes a paſſage 
from an antient book of cannons; from which it 
appears that the old Itiſh buried their dead in the 
ſame manner. 
Ws learn from the epitaph of the robber, Bali: 
ſta, and from ſeveral paſſages i in other ancient au- 
thors, that malefactors were ſometimes buried un- 
der heaps of ſtones. It is certain that the barrouws 
in the iſles were intended for illuſtrious perſons, or 
thoſe of the higheſt dignity among the people. 
The expence of time and labour; to which theſe 
huge piles muſt have ſubjected the builders; to- 
gether with the coffins and — found within them, 
leave no room fot a doubt in this matter. In one 
of theſe barrows which I ſaw broke open, there 
were found four different coffins placed at ſome 
diſtance from a larger one in the centre: . Each of 
theſe contained an urn with aſhes and ſome. half 
burnt bones. The coffin or cheſt in the middle 
was certainly the tepoſitory of a great Chieftain or 
King, and thoſe atound belonged to perſons who 
were either his near relations; ot hetoes of a lefs 
exalted character. | 

THERE is a proverbial expreſſion common in 
the Highlands and iſlands to this day, from. which 
we may form a conjecture of the manner of erect- 
ing theſe piles, and the uſe fort which they were 
intended, The expreſſion is, I. h add a fone 
to your Cairn t; that is to ſay, [ _ do une 


4 V——— 


* De Situ Orb. lib. iii. cap. 2. 
+ Curti mi clocher do charge. 
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memory all the. honour in my power, when you 
are no more. I ſhall contribute to raiſe your mo- 
nument. This is the language of petitioners, when 
ſenſible the favours they aſk cannot in all proba- 
bility be ſufficiently acknowledged till after the 
benefactor's death. The religious belief of theſe 
times obliged every pious traveller to add a ſtone 
to the pile of the dead. The larger the ſtone the 
more to the honour of the departed ſpirit which 
was thought to hover around his heap, and to re- 
joice over the piety of the traveller. If the Caim 
belonged to a man of. diſtinguiſhed merit, who 
died in the cauſe of his tribe, or was reared in 
memory of a famous bard, the whole communi- 
ty came on appointed days to increaſe the pile, and 
ſend it down with luftre to poſterity. Hence ve 
may account for the bulk of thoſe little hills, tho 
reared in times when carriages and mechanical 
engines of all kinds were little known. 

AmoNGc all the monuments of antiquity found 
in the Weſtern Iſlands, the ruinous forts, fo fre 
quent there, deſerve the firſt notice. The irregu- 
lar and uncommon conſtruction, the ſimilarity of 
their magnificent ſituations, and the almoſt unin- 
telligible peculiarities of their workmanſhip, ſeem 
to render them very curious objects for antiquaries. 

Tust forts are, in the language of the iſles, 
called Duns, in that of the Norwegians, Burgh:, 
and in the Iriſh, Raths. The firſt of theſe names 
is a Celtic word, which ſ1gnifies a hill or eminence 
in almoſt all languages *. It was cuſtomary * 
mong the ancient nations to build their caſtles 0! 
places of defence upon high grounds, in order t 

= 


1 


— — 
* see Bull. Bict. Celt. vol. i. p. 2. 
| diſcove! 
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diſcover the enemy before he approached, and to 
repel his aſſaults with greater facility. When the 
inconveniences of ſuch ſituations appeared, the 

laces of defence were built in low grounds ; but 
they ſtill retained the old names of Duns, Rats, 
Burgs or Bergs *. 

IT will be no eaſy matter to prove that the 
Caledonians, Picts, or ancient Scots of Britain, had 
ſtone edifices of any kind, The cafe was the ſame 
with the Iriſh, till after the Normans were ſettled 
among them : and before Alfred's time there was 
ſcarce a royal palace, or a houſe for divine wor- 
ſhip in England, built of any other materials than 
timber +. | 

SOME perhaps will be ſurprized to hear that the 
piratical nations of Scandinavia ſhould have un- 
derſtood any one of the arts of poliſhed life better 
than our anceſtors. It is unqueſtionably certain, 
that the oldeſt forts on the Weſtern and Northern 
coaſts of Scotland were erected by the barbarians 
of the Northern Europe. Tradition has hitherto 
preſerved the names- of ſeveral Norwegian chiefs, 
who built the moſt conſiderable forts in the E- 
budes 1. 

ALL the Norwegian towers in the Ebudes were 
of a circular form. The old ſquare caſtles there 
are of a much later date. Thoſe Norwegians who 
built theſe towers muſt have underſtood the art of 


ee. 


* Caſaubon, in his notes upon trabo, obſerves that the 
Nlvugyos of the Greeks, the Burg of the Germans, and the 
Prica of the Spaniards, all ſignify a Fill, in their original ſig- 
nihcations ; ſo 4rx, in Latin ſignified the top of a hill, as well 
28 à caſtle. 

＋Aſſerius. 

t Kynninburg, Kernburg, Boſcwvick. 
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quarrying, forming, and laying ſtones, in great 
perfection, and have uſed mechanical powers of 
which the iſlanders of late ages have no concep- 
tion. The expence of working and carrying the 
ſtones to the very ſummit of *a high hill, or tu 
the edge of a 'dreadful precipice, ' through al. 
moſt impaſſable paths, muſt have been very con- 
ſiderable, and indeed ſuperior to what can well 


be imagined. One of the forts which I had oc. 


baſion to view, ſtands on the edge of a rock 


which hangs over the ocean, and is of an amazing 


height. The other ſide of the rock againſt which 

you approach the fort, is a ſteep aſcent of more 

thah half a mile, and all the ſtones which com- 
fed the fort muſt have been carried up that hill. 
his fort is in the Southern extremity of the iſland 

of Barra. ”* * 5 e 0 . 0 . 

* Many of theſe ſtructures are ſtill pretty intire, 

and almoſt every one of them is ſituated upon a 


hill, commanding a 'very extenſive proſpect, or 


upon a ſmall iſland of difficult accefs, or upon 4 
precipice every way hideous, '' As they were de- 
ſtined for watch towers, as well as for places cf 
ſtrength, they are built and connected through 
irregular diſtances, every one of them is in fight 


of another, and they follow the windings of the 


ſea coaſt and valleys. The Norwegians being 
foreigners, and conſequently under continual appte- 
henſions either from the natives, or from the Scots 
of the continent, took care to contrive theſe for- 
treſſes, ſo as that the alarm in caſe of an inva- 
ſion might run immediately from one diviſion of 
the country to another. On ſuch occaſions they 
raiſed great pillars of ſmoke in the day time, by 
ſetting fire to a great quantity of combuſtible 
3, 7 ® | | matter 


* 
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matter, and at night made ſignals of diſtreſs by 
burning whole barrels of pitch, 

Tu moſt curious fabric of the Norwegian 
kind that is to be ſeen in any part of the High- 
lands or iſlands is in Glenelg, within two miles of 
the firth which divides that part of the continent 
from the iſle of Sky. Thus fabric is of a circular 
form, about thirty four feet high, and includes 
an area thirty feet in diameter. The wall is double: 
the inner one ſtands perpendicular, and that with- 
out falls in gently till it unites with the other near 
the top of what may be called the firſt ſtory. The 
opening between the two walls is four feet broad 
at the bottom, and each of the walls 1s four feet 
in thickneſs ; ſo that both, including the aperture 
between them, are twelye feet thick at the foun- 
dation. The ſtones are large and better choſen 
and more judiciouſly laid than can be well con- 
ceived. There is neither lime nor any other kind 
of cement in the walls, and the ſtones are indeed 
placed with ſo much art, and ſo beautifully in- 
ſerted into one another, that none was neceſſary. 

BeTWEEYN the two walls there are laid in a poſt- 
tion nearly horizontal, different rows of large thick 
flat ſtones which were at firſt near as cloſe to one 
another as the deal-boards of a floor, Theſe uni- 
ted ſtones go all the way round the edifice, and 
form ſo many different ftories of uneqal heights, 
from ſix to four feet; the one ſtory riſing above 
the other to the part- where the two walls meet. 
A gentleman “ of that country, to whoſe know- 
ledge and induſtry I am indebted on this ſubject, 
informed me that ſome of the old men in the 


* The reverend Mr. Donald MacLeod. 
6 & 4 country, 
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country who ſaw this Dun intire, were of opinion 
that the rows of flat ſtones aſcended in a ſpiral 
line round the building, and ſupplied a communi- 
cation within the walls from the foundation to the 
top. 

WHERE the two walls join, there is a regular 
row of large flat ſtones four inches thick, which 
project horizontally towards the area, from the 
face of the inner wall. There was another row 
of ſimilar ſtones which projected in che ſame man- 
ner, about eight feet above the lower tire. But 
the barbarity of a military man employed by the 
government in that country, has deſtroyed this 
curious monument of antiquity. In this whole 
building nothing is more curious than the rows of 
windows, or window-like-apertures in the inner 
wall. They riſe in a direct line above each other, 
from the bottom to the ſummit of the ſtructure : 
two of them are detached from the reſt, and be- 
gin at the diſtance of about thirteen feet from 
the foundation. It'appears that there have been 
fix rows of the windows firſt mentioned, all of 
the ſame breadth, that is a foot and a half, but 
unequal in the heights, ſome of them being but 
two, and others three feet high. There is no ap. 
pearance of a window in the outer wall, nor of 
any other opening excepting the door. which com- 
municates with a little circular ſtone fabric called 
the Houſe of the Druids. 

IT muſt be confefled that there are ſome things 
in the conſtruction of this and the other old tow- 
ers in the iſlands which cannot eafily be under- 
ftood. It is likely that the ſeveral wide ſpaces 
which lay between the two walls were deſigned 


tor ſtorehouſes, beds, and places of arms ; but 
it 
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it is difficult to ſay what might have been the 
intention of the windows or openings in the inner 
fide of the walls, and of the circle of flat ſtones 
which projects from the top towards the area. 

Wr cannot learn by tradition, or otherwiſe, 
that theſe buildings were ever covered above. 
The men had ſmall huts within the areas, and 
the governor had a kind of hall for his particular 
uſe. The walls had battlements of one kind or 
other, to which there was an aiccnt either by 
ladders or through the paſſages in the middle. In 
times of war a centinel ſtood conſtantly on the 
battlements in a kind of centry box; his buſineſs 
was to cry aloud at certain intervals, ſo as to con- 
vince the enemy without, that the fort was not to 
be taken by ſurprize. The Norwegians called 
this centinel Co- man. He was obliged, by the 
rules of his office, to deliver all he had to com- 
municate in extemporary rhymes. A large horn 
full of ſpirituous liquor ſtęod always beſide him 
to ſtrengthen his voice and keep up his ſpirits. It is 
little more than half a century ſince this Norwegi- 
an cuſtom was laſt obſerved in an old tower be- 
longing to a Chieftain whoſe eſtate lay in one of 
the remoteſt of the Weſtern Iſlands Torfæus 
lays „ that the great men of Norway employed 
ſuch Gok-men, not only for giving the alarm in 
caſe of danger, but likewiſe to inform the gener- 
ous lord of the caſtle if they ſpied a veſſel in di- 
ſtreſs at ſea. 

Tar boats which were uſed by the ancient in- 
habitants of the Ebudæ, ought not to be forgot 
in deſcribing their ancient curioſities. We are 


Orem 
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told by Solinus, that the Britons and Iriſh com. 
mitted themſelves to the mercy of a tempeſtuous 
ea in wicker hulls covered with cow hides *. It 
is not above thirty years ſince one of thoſe South 
Britiſh boats or curachs was uſed in the iſle of 
Sky : and though the Norwegians had taught the 
Iſlanders the ute of building boats with wood in 
a very early period, yet theſe curachs were the 
only kind which they employed on ordinary occa- 
ſions, till within a century back. 

SoME of the ancient curachs muſt have been 
much larger than thoſe ſeen in late ages. Mari- 
anus Scotus ſpeaks of three devout Iriſhmen, who, 
upon having formed a reſolution of leading a life 
of pilgrimage, left their country with great ſe- 
creſy, and taking with them proviſions for a week, 
came in a boat made of ſkins, without fails or 
oars, after a navigation of ſeven days, into Corn- 
wall. We are informed by Adamnan, that St. 
Cormack, another wrong-headed monk, who went 
from Iona to the Orkneys in queſt of a proper 
hermitage, was with all his enthuſiaſm wiſe enough 
to keep oars in his curach; by this precaution 
he got ſafely through the ocean. Theſe curachs 
muſt have been of a tolerable ſize, otherwiſe the 
romantic paſſengers could never have made on 
rheir voyages. 

Tux curach in which St. Columba came from 
Ireland into Iona, muſt have been little leſs than 
forty feet long, if the tradition hitherto preſerved 
in that Iſland deſerves credit. And we are to 
Sidonius Appolinaris +, that it was no more than 


— 
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matter of amuſement with the Saxon pirates of his 
time, to crg@(s the Britiſh tea in ſuch leathern 
veſſels. Boats made of the ſame materials, were 
very commonly uſed by other ancient nations, par- 
ticularly by the Spaniards * and the Veneti near 
the Po f. It was in ſuch tranſports that Cæſar 
wafted his men over the river Sicoris, before he 
attacked Pompey's hentegants near Ilerda t. 
 Bys1DEs theſewicker pianaces, the ancient in- 
habitants of Caledonia had a kind of canoe in 
which they fiſhed on rivers and freſh water lakes. 
This kind of canoe was hollowed out of a large 
tree, either with fire or tools of iron. In the 
Galic of Scotland, a boat of that make was call- 
ed Ammir or trough, and Cotti in the language 
of Ireland. A few of theſe canoes are ſtill to be 
ſeen in the Weſtern Highlands: and Virgil was 
not perhaps far miſtaken, When he imagined that 
the firſt experiments in navigation were made in 
ſach bottoms . It cannot be aſſerted that the 
Iſlanders had galleys, or what they called long 
ſhips, till the Norwegians were ſettled among 
them. After that period they ſurely had ſuch 
veſſels, and in imitation of their maſters, rowed 
about in them in queſt of plunder from ſea to ſea 
through almoſt all the ſeaſons of the year *. 
Tux hiſtories of Scotland are full of the de- 
predations committed by the Iſlanders of the mid- 


. —— 
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* Strabo. + Georg, lib. iii. t Lucan Phar. |. iv. 

|| Alnos primum fluvii ſenſere cavatas. Georg. 1. 

The fame practice took place among the ancient inha- 
bitants of the Grecian iſlands, ſoon after they knew how to 
conſtruct galleys. Thucid. lib, 1. 
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dle and lower ages. The annals of Ireland com- 
plain loudly and frequently of the Hebridian Reg 
Shanks. The petty Kings of Ireland were con- 
tinually at war with enemies, either foreign or 
domeſtic, and had conſtant recourſe to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Hebridian Scots. Mercenary ſoldiers 
have been always remarkably rapacious, and by 
all accounts theſe Scots were not inferior in cruel- 
ty and barbarity to any foreign allies. Whenever 
they met with a repulſe in Ireland, they fled home 
in their ſhips, and plundered the South Wet 
coaſts of Caledonia in their way : ſuch was the 
conduct and art which they imbibed from their 
Norwegian conquerors, 

Wurd the Hebridian chiefs and captains re- 
turned home after a ſucceſsful expedition, they 
{ſummoned their friends and clients to a grand en- 
tertainment, Bards and ſennachies flocked in from 
every quarter; pipers and-harpers had an undi{- 
puted right to appear on ſuch public occaſions. 
Theſe entertainments were wild and chearful, nor 
were they unattended with the pleaſures of the 
ſentiments and unrefined taſte of the times. The 
bards ſung, and the young women danced, The 
old warrior related the gallant actions of his youth, 
and ſtruck the young men with ambition and fire. 
The whole tribe filled the Chieftain's hall. The 
trunks of trees covered with moſs were laid in 
the order of a table from one end of the hall to 
the other. Whole deer and beeves were roaſted 
and laid before them on rough boards or hurdles 
of rods wove together. Their pipers played while 
they fat at table, and filence was obſerved by all. 
After the feaſt was over, they had ludicrous ei- 


tertainments, of which ſome are ſtill acted in the 
Highlands 
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Highlands. Then the females retired, and the 
old and young warriors fat down in order from the 
Chieſtain, according to their proximity in blood 
to him. The harp was then touched, the ſong 
was raiſed, and the Shga-Crechin, or the drinking 
ſhell, went round. | 
Ir is a great queſtion with the preſent High- 
landers, what liquors were drunk at the feaſts 
of their predeceſſors. They find them frequently 
mentioned in their old ſongs under various names; 
but it is univerſally allowed that they were of an 
intoxicating kind. We are told by Dioſcorides, 
that the ancient Britons drank a ſtrong liquor made 
of barley, which they called Curmi. This ſurely 
was the drink uſed by the Albanian Britons, and 
old Hebridian Scots ; for in their language, to 
this day, every great feaſt is called Curme, as in 
their apprehenſion drink 1s the very life of ſuch 
entertainment. Some have imagined that the Me- 
bai, the favourite liquor of the modern Hightand- 
ers, is the ſame with the Curmz of their forefa- 
thers; and there can be no ſtrong objection to 
this opinion. The Gauls uſed their Cerviſia *; 
the Germans their Humor ex Hurdeo ; and all theſe 
liquors are evidently of the ſame origin, ard made 
of perhaps the ſame materials, But however that 
may have been, it is certain that the Iflanders 
were furniſhed with ſtrong drink in a very early 
period; nor were they ſparing of it at their pub 
lick entertainments, whether of a feſtal or funereal 
kind. Whenever the gueſt was placed in his feat, 
he was obliged, by the faſhion of the land, to 
drink off a draught of their Mater of Life, out 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxii. cap. 35. 
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of a large family cup or ſhell. This draught was 
m their language called a Drink of Uſebat : and 
the gueſt had no ſooner finiſhed that potion than 
he was preſented with a crooked horn, containing 
about an Eng'iſh quart, of ale: If he was able to 
drink all that off at a time, he was rather highly 
extolled, than condemned in the leaſt for intem- 
perance. | . 

Tux births of their great men Were attended 
with no rejoicings or feaſting by the old Hebri- 
dians. But their funerals were celebrated with 
great pomp, and followed with tnagnificent en- 
tertainments: all the Chieftains of the neighbair- 
ing tribes attended on ſuch occaſions, and tame 
accompanied with a numerous retinue of their firſt 
men, and all well armed. After inviting people 
of ſuch rank from their reſpective habitatiens to 
perhaps a diſtant iſland, it was incumbent on thoſe 
principally intereſted in the ſolemnity, to diſplay 
the utmoſt magnificence of expence. 

Ar the funeral proceſſion, the men belonging to 
the different Chieftains were regularly drawn up, 
taking their places according to the dignity of 
their leaders. They marched forward with a flow 
pace, and obſerved great decorum. A band of pi- 
pers followed the body, and in their turns played 
tunes, either made for that occaſion or ſuitable to 
it. Great multitudes of female mourners kept as 
near the coffin as poſſible, and made the moſt la- 
mentable howlings, tearing their hair and beating 
their breaſts. Some of thele, after the paroxyſms 
of their zeal or affected grief, had in ſome meaſure 
fubſided, ſung the praiſes of the deceaſed in ex- 
remporary rhtmes. The male relations and de- 


pendents thought it unmanly to ſhed tears, or - 
| le 
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tkaſt indecent to betray their want of fortitude in 


ublic *. 
Ir there were any characteriſtical diverſities in 
enius, Manners, and- cuftems; of the Iflanders, 
ln — their neighbours on the conti- 
nent, they muſt have borrowed them from the 
Norwegians, who had been long their ſuperiors, 
and who of conſequence muſt have introduced 
their own taſte, faſhions, and laws, among them. 
Hence we may account for that diſpoſition and at- 
tachment which the inhabitants of the Ebudes dif- 
covered to piracy and poetry, in a ſuperior de- 
gree to any other tribe of the Albanian Scots. 


—_— — — — — — 
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* Fzminis lugere honeſtum eſt, viris meminiſſe. Tacitus de 
mor, Germ. 
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DISSERTATION XVIII 


Of the Scotaſh and Pictiſh Dominions, 
before they were united under one So- 
vereign. 


AVING ſhewn, in the courſe of the pre- 

ceding diſſertations, that the Picts and Scots 
were the genuine poſterity of the Caledonians, 
though divided into ſeparate kingdoms, it is ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould throw ſome light on the extent 
of their reſpective dominions. That want 
of records which has involved -their ancient hiſ- 
tory in obſcurity, has alſo left us in the dark 
with regard to the real boundaries of their ter- 
ritories. 

AccoRDIiNG to two ancient fragments of Scots 
hiſtoxy, publiſhed in the appendix to Innes's Cri- 
tical Eſſay, Fergus, the ſon of Erc, reigned over 
Albany, from Drumalbin to the ſea of Ireland and 
Inchegall*. The ſea of Ireland is a boundary well 
underſtood. The Weſtern iſlands of Scotland, 
formerly the Ebudes of the Romans, are called 


— 


* De ſitu Albaniz, quæ in fe figuram hominis habet, 


Tuch? 
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Inche Galle to this day. In the eighth century thoſe 
iſlands fell into the hands of the Norwegians, who, 
like all other foreigners, were called Gauls by the 
Highlanders of the Continent. Znche is an abbre- 
vation of Innis, which in the Galic ſignifies an 
Iland ; fo that Inchegalle, literally tranſlated, is 
the les of ſtrangers. How far Drumalbin, the 
other boundary mentioned in the fragment, ex- 
tends, is not yet determined by antiquarians. 

Tur word Drumalbin, literally tranſlated, ſig- 
nifies the Ridge of Albany. Agreeable to this in- 
terpretation, it is called by Adamnan, the writer 
of Columba's life, Dor/um Britaniæ, or a Chain 
of hills, according to the genius of the Latin 
tongue. Theſe hills have been confined to a prin- 
cipal branch of the Grampian mountains, which 
extends from the Eaſtern to the Weſtern Sea. 
But the true meaning of the name implies that 
this Ridge of hills muſt have run from South to 
North, rather than from Eaſt to Weſt. | 

Taz anonymous author of another ſmall piece 
concerning the ancient hiſtory of Scotland, was, 
according to his own teſtimony, informed by An- 
drew biſhop of Caithneſs, who flouriſhed in the 
twelfth century, that Albany was of old divided 
Into ſeven kingdoms. All theſe petty kingdoms 
are deſcribed, and their boundaries ſettled pretty 
exactly. The two laſt of thoſe dynaſties mention- 
ed in that fragment are the kingdom of Murray, 
including Roſs, and the kingdom of Arragarheil *. 
According to Cambden and Uſher, the territories 
of the more ancient Scots were confined within 


* Sextum regnum fuit Murray et Roſs. Septimum regnum 
ſuit Atregaichel. | 


'* 2 Cantyre, 
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Cantyre, Knapdale, Argyle, Braidalbain, and 
ſome of the Weſtern Iſlands, Cambden believed 
too precipitately, that Iona was made over to Co- 
lumba by Brudius, King of the Picts. 

ADAMNAN, who wrote the hiſtoxy of the life of 
Columba, and was himſelf abbot of Iona, relates, 
that the ſaint was courteouſly received by Conal, 
King of the Scots. As Adamnan has been very mi- 
nute in his hiſtory, it is far from being probable. 
that he would forget Brudius, had he given ſuch a 
benefaction to Columba. 

Tux author of the Critical Eſſay is more liberal 
to the Scots than Cambden and Uſher, and extends 
their ancient territorics to a branch of the Gram- 
pian mountain which runs all the way from Athol 
to the ſea coaſt of Knodort*. But as he had very 
juſtly expoſed the miſtake of Bede with regard to 
Iona, and as it does not appear from any other 
author, that either Brudius or any other PiCtiſh 
King poſſeſſed a foot of ground from the Glotta 
to the Tarviſium of the ancients, he might have. 

iven all the North-weſt coaſt, from Clyde to 
Dunſbykead, as alſo the Cathaneſia of his anony- 
mops author, to the kingdom of Arreghael. 

Fun Galic name Arreghael, or rather Jar- 
ghael +, was, in the Latin of later ages, changed 
into as 45 and it appears from a charter grant- 
ed by the Earl of Roſs, and confirmed by Robert 
the Second of Scotland, that Garloch, a diſtrict 
which lies at a conſiderable diſtance from Knodort, 
to the North, was a part of Ergadia t. It is like- 


— 


. 


Near the Iſle of Sky in Inverneſs-ſhire. 
+ See a note on the word jar-ghael, page 16. 
Þ Confirmatio donet'onis Comitis Roſſiæ Paullo Mactyre de 


terra de Getloch, anno ſecundo Roberti II. 0 
a ; wile 
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wiſe apparent, from the charters given by King 
Robert Bruce, to Thomas Randulph, Earl of Mur- 
ray, that all the Weſtern Continent, from Locha- 

ber to Eaſt Roſs, was comprehended within the 
Ergadia of the antients, 

We learn from Bede t, that in the year 603, 
Xdan, King of the Britiſh Scots, came againſt 
Ordilfred, King of the Northumbrians, at the 
head of a very numerous and gallant army ||. In 
the genealogical ſeries of the Scottiſh Kings given 
by Innes, from his authentic Chronicles, Ædan, 
or Aidan, 1s the great grandſon of Fergus Mac- 
Eirc. It is difficult to underſtand how this King 
of Scots could have muſtered up ſuch a vaſt army 
againſt the Saul of the Engliſh nation “, if his ter- 
ritories were pent up within the ſmall principality 
of Cambden's Arreghael, or even the Ergadia of 
Innes. So far were the Pitts from lending any 
aſſiſtance to the Scots, that they were engaged 
m a cloſe confederacy with the Saxons of that 
time. | 

Tux Britons, it is true, were allies to Aidan, 
but they deſerted him in the very criſis of this war. 
He certainly could not have any auxiliaries from 
Ireland, as Bede poſitively ſays that the Iriſh never 
committed any acts of hoſtility againſt the Eng- 
liſh ; on the contrary, that they always cuſtivated 
an inviolable friendſhip with them. We therefore 
have reaſon to believe that Aidan's numerous - 
army muſt have entirely conſiſted of his own 
ſubjects; and conſequently that his dominions 


— 


— 


1 Hiſt. Eccleſ. cap. 34. 
Cum immenſo et ſorti exercitu. 
Adamn. Vita Columbæ, lib. 2. 
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coinprehended at leaſt all the Weſtern coaff 
of Scotland, together with the biſhops Carthe- 
Ne td. | 

* the Pictiſ King, who was converted 
to the Chriſtian faith by Columba, had a kind of 
royal ſeat at Inverneſs. This appears from the 
accounts given by Adamnan, in the life of that 
ſaint. From the ſituation of this royal reſidence 
we may conclude, that Murray, and very proba- 
bly Roſs, which was of old annexed to that di- 
viſion of Albany, made a part of the Pictiſn 
kingdom. 

Cob un A, in his journey to the palace of King 
Brudius, travelled over Drumalbin, or Adamnan's 
Dorſum Britaniæ. It is impoſſible to tell whether 
the ſaint went directly from Iona, or from a more 
Northerly part of thoſe Weſtern diſtricts which 
were under his juriſdiction. But as there is a 
ridge of high hills all the way from Glengary, 
where Loch Neſs terminates*, to the Frith of 
_ Faine, it is far from being improbable that Dru- 
malbin extended that far, and that the kingdoms 
of the Scots and Picts were ſeparated by the frith 
and hills juſt mentioned. 

- ALL our hiſtorians have agreed that the inhabi- 
tants of Murray were a ſeditious and difloyal race 
of men, for ſeveral ages after the Scots had reduc- 

ed Pictavia. They rebelled frequently againſt the 
poſterity of Malcolm Canemore. One of thoſe 
Princes found himſelf under the neceſſity of tranſ- 
planting that turbulent people into different parts 
of his kingdom. But it may be inferred, from 


J 
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* Brudius had his ſeat at the end of this lake. 
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the impatience with which they lived under the 
yoke of a new government, that they were of 
the PiCtiſh nation, and conſequently that the do- 
minions of that people extended much farther to- 
wards the North than ſome of the Scottiſh hiſto- 
Tians are willing to allow. 

Tu Picts and Saxons were alternately maſters 
of Laudonia, or thoſe more Eafterly countries 
which lie between the frith of Edinburgh and the 
river Tweed. We learn from Bede, that Oſwin, 
brother to St. Oſwald, and the ſeventh King of 
the Northumbrians, ſubdued the PiCtiſh nation in 
a great meaſure, and made them tributary+. This 
Prince began his reign in the year 642. His fon 
Egfrid having formed a reſolution to carry his con- 
queſts beyond the Forth, invaded the Pictiſh ter- 
ritories, and was cut off, with the greateſt 
of his army, in the year 685. A victory ſo de- 
ciſive produced great conſequences, The Picts 
of that age recovered what their predeceſſors had 
loſt. The Eaſtern counties, or Laudonia, fell im- 
mediately into their hands. 

IT appears from Bede, that the Saxons conti- 
nued maſters of Galloway, when he finiſhed his 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. He gives an account of 
Candida Caſa, or whitehorn, where a biſhop of 
the Saxon nation was inſtalled in his time. After 
Bede's death, the Picts recovered Galloway like- 
wiſe, or made a conqueſt of it; ſo that before the 
extinction of their monarchy, all the territories, 
bounded on the one fide by the Forth and Clyde, 
and on the other by the Tweed and Solway, fell 
into their hands. 


— — 


+ Bed. Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. 2. cap. 5. 
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Uron the whole, it ſeems evident, that the an- 
tient Scots, ſome time before the conqueſt of Pic- 
'tavia, poſſeſſed all that fide of Caledonia which 
lies along the North and Weſtern ocean, from the 
frith of Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards the Eaſt, 
their dominions were divided, in all appearance. 
from the Pictiſn dominions, by thoſe high moun- 
tains which run all the way from Lochlomond, 
near Dumbarton, to the frith of Taine, which ſe- 
parates the county of Sutherland from a part of 
| Roſs; and thoſe high hills which paſs through the 
middle of Roſs, are very 3 a part of the an- 
tient Drumalbin. 
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DISSERTATION -XIX. 


Of the Religion of the antient Ca- 
ledonians. 


O ME ingenious writers have been of opinion 
that Druidiſm was never eſtabliſhed in Caledo- 
nia. It is difficult to ſay, why aſſertions fo ill-founded 
were obtruded upon the world, if it was not to de- 
duce the honour of the preſent prevalent ſyſtem of 
free-thinking from our remoteſt anceſtors. Irre- 
ligion 1s never one of the virtues of ſavage life : 
we muſt deſcend. to poliſhed times for that ſcepti- 
cilm which ariſes from the pride and vanity natu- 
ral to the cultivated ſtate of the human mind. Tt 
is not now my buſineſs to enter into a controverſy 
with thoſe who affirm that religion is no more than 
an engine of policy, and that the gods of all na-. 
tions ſprung from the timidity of the multitude in 
the firſt ſtages of ſociety. 

Hap the inhabitants of Britain roſe originally 
like vegetables out of the earth, according to the 
opinion of Cæſar and Tacitus, there might have 
been ſome foundation for ſuppoſing that the Drui- 
dical ſyſtem of religion was never known in Cale- 
U 4 donia. 
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donia. But as it is generally allowed that the inhabj. 
tants of both the diviſions of Britain deduced their 
origin from nations on the Continent, it is reaſona- 
ble to think that they carried along with them the 
gods of their anceſtors, in their tranſmigration to 
this iſland, | 

THarT the Caledonians, in the time of Julius 
Agricola, were not totally diſtitute of religion, 
appears from a paſſage in the ſpeech which Tacitus 
puts into the mouth of Galgacus; in which that 
' chiefrain mentions both gods and a providence. 
The celebrated writer alſo obſerves, that after the 
Caledonians were worſted in the firſt action with 
the Romans, far from being intimidated, or cured 
of their own ſelf-ſufficiency, they formed a reſolu- 
tion to renew the war with greater vigour. For 
this purpoſe, ſays Tacitus, they armed their young 
men, placed their wives and children. in places of 
ſafety, ſummoned their ſeveral communities to- 

gerner, held public aſſemblies, entered into con- 
. federacies, and confirmed their engagements with 
facrifices and the blood of victims “. 

Dxvipism was certainly the original religion of 
all the branches of the Celtic nation: yet Cæſat 
obſerves, that the Germans, who undoubtedly were 
principally deſcended from the great Celtic ſtock, 
had no druids among them. We have reaſon 
to differ in opinion from that great man. Czar 
was too much ingroſſed with his own vaſt projects, 
to enter minutely into the theological inſtitutions 
of the Germans. Tacitus, who made the cuſtoms 
and manners of Germany his particular ſtudy, in- 


— 
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Cœtibus et ſacrificiis conſpitationem civitatem ſancirc. 
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forms us that prieſts poſſeſſed great influence in 
that country. ICE 

DRUTD, or rather Drutbin, is originally a 
Teutonic word. Its meaning is, the ſervant of 
God, or the ſervant of Truth: Dru or Tru ſignify 
God or Truth indiſcriminately. It is certain that 
every German prieſt was called Dry, and the 
Saxons of England brought that word from Ger- 
many into Britain —The Engliſh Saxons, before 
their converſion to Chriſtianity, worſhipped, it 1s 
apparent, the ancient Gods of Gaul, and nearly 
under the ſame names. The Tuiſco, or Tuiſto of 
Germany, to whom the Saxons dedicated Tueſday, 
was the ſame with the Teutates of Gaul ; and the 
Thor of the Saxons was the Taranis of the ancient 
Gauls, 

Tux meaning of Teutates is Gop THE FATHER 
or ALL BEINGS: Dyu, in the ancient Britiſh, 
which was undoubtedly the ſame with the language 
of Gaul, ſignifies God; and Tad, or Tat, in the 
Armorican dialect, is, to this day, the word for 
Father, The Thor of the Celto-Scythians of Ger- 
many was, as I obſerved before, the Taranis of 
their neighbours to the South. In the ancient lan- 
guage of the Scots, both the names of this divinity 
are retained to this day, with a ſmall variation 
of the final ſyllables. Torran, among the High- 
landers, is the lower muttering of thunder, and 
Tarninach * ſignifies the loudeſt peals of that aw- 
ful noiſe. 


— — 


* Tarninach is probably a corruption of Nd*air-neambnach, 
or Tarnearnach, as it is pronounced, literally ſignifying Hea- 
venly Father; thunder being thought the voice of the ſupreme 
Divinity. Or perhaps it may be derived from Torneonach lite- 


rally an uncommon and wonderful noiſe : or from Nd 'air-neonach, 


the Wrathful Father. | 
| Tais 
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Tuts identity of religion which prevailed among 
the ancient Germans and Gauls, is a proof that 
tribes of the latter were the prevalent colonies of 
Germany. The Tectoſages, a people of Gallia 
Norbonenſis, poſſeſſed themſelves, according to 
Cæſar, of the moſt fertile regions of Germany. 
The Boii and Helvetii, nations ſprung from the 
Gauliſh ſtock, made very conſiderable acquiſitions 
near the Hercynian foreſt. The Suevi were the 
moſt powerful nation in Germany. Of the ſeveral 
_ tribes into which the Suevi were divided, the Se. 
nones pretended to be the moſt noble and the moſt 
ancient. Their pretenſions to antiquity Tacitus 
ſupports with an argument ariſing from the genius 

of their religion. 
„Ax a ſtated time,” faith the excellent hiſto- 
4 rian, all thoſe who have derived their blood 
from the Senones meet, in the perſons of their 
<«« repreſentatives or ambaſſadors. This afſembly 
is held in a wood, conſecrated by the auguries 
ol their predeceſſors, and the ſuperſtitious fears 
« of former ages. In this wood, after having 
9 publickly ſacrificed ſome unhappy man, they 
<< commemorate the horrible beginnings of their 
<< barbarous idolatry.” In this paſſage every one 
may ſee the ſtrongeſt features of Druidiſm, paint- 
ed in the moſt lively colours, and placed in the 
cleareſt point of light. It is unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that the Senones, who {ent colomies into Italy and 
Germany, were originally a people of Gaul, and 
ſettled near the Seine. 
 DvxinG the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus, that 
is, five hundred years before Cæſar was born, Am- 
bigatus, King of the Celtic Gaul, 3 that bis 
territories were greatly overſtocked with inhabi- 
| tants, 
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tants, ſent his two nephews, Belloveſus and Sigo- 
veſus, at the head of two powerful armies, in 
queſt of ſettlements in foreign countries. The 
province allotted by the Augurs to Belloveſus was 
Italy, and that to Sigoveſus was the Hercyman 
foreſt—Livy has preſerved this piece of hiſtory 
and according to Cæſar himſelf, the great univer- 
firy and metrepolitical ſeat of Druidiſm lay in the 
country of the Carnates ; the ſame Carnates whom 
Livy places among the ſubjects of Ambigatus. 

Wr have no reaſon to believe, notwithſtanding 
Cæſar's authority to the contrary, that there was 
any eſſential difference between the religion of 
Gaul and that of Germany. The victorious Boii, 
the Helvetii, the Tectoſages and Senones, the 
Celtic nations of Sigoveſus, and more eſpecially 
his Carnates, could not have either forgot or deſ- 
piled their own religion, upon ſettling themſelves 
in a foreign country. They certainly would not 
have diſmiſſed the Gods under whoſe aulpices they 
had been fo ſucceſsful. The conquerors muſt 
rather be naturally ſuppoſed to have eſtabliſhed 
their own ſpiritual inſtitutions upon the ruins 
of thoſe which had done ſo little ſervice to the 
conquered. | 

Ir is univerſally agreed that Druidiſm was eſta- 
bliſhed in South Britain. The ſuperintendant of 
the whole order, it has been ſaid, reſided there: 
and we learn from Cæſar, that thoſe who ſtudied 
to underſtand the deepeſt myſteries of that ſuper- 
ſition, travelled into Britain. Whether the moſt 
learned profeſſors of Druidiſm taught in Angleſey, 
or elſewhere, it is impoſible to determine. From 
the exciſion of the groves of Mona, by Suetonius 
Paullinus, nothing can be concluded in favour of 

that 
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that little iſland. To make the Weſtern Ebude 
the teat of theſe colleges, is as perfect a chimera a 
that Druidiſm was not at all known in Caledonia, 
Taz eccleſiaſtical polity of North Britain was 
certainly the ſame with that which tcok place 
among all the Celtic nations. We have the 
clearett veſtiges of the Dinidical ſuperſtition in 
many parts of Scotland to this day. The appel 
lation of its prieſts, Dru and Druthinich, is ſtil 
preſerved. Their holy places are. pointed out, 
and are called the houſes of the Druids by the 
vulgar. In the Ifles, and throughout the Conti 
nent of Scotland, are many of thoſe circular fa 
brics of large rude ſtones, within which they per 
formed the myſterious rites of their religion. 
Tuos x circular piles of ſtone arc by tome called 
the Houlcs of the Pits. This miſtake aroſe very 
probably from the fimilarity of ſound between the 
two Galic words which expreſs the Picts and Dru 
ids. The Picts are ſometimes called Cruitbnich 
in the language of the Highlands and Druids 
always Druithnich or Drui. The injudicious 
vulgar think that Fingal and his heroes, who ar 
thought to have been giants placed enormous 
kettles upon thoſe circles of ſtone, in order to bol 
their veniſon. Both theſe circumſtances ſtand a 
proofs of the uncertainty of oral tradition in ever} 
country. Det, 

Tur Romans, though ſeldom governed by tit 
jpirit of perſecution, were very zealous in de. 
ſtroy ing the Druidiſm of South Britain. Claudius 
Celia: endeavoured to aboliſh it. The groe 
conſecrated to that crue] ſuperſtition in Mons, 
were cut down by Suetonius Paulinus in the reig! 
of Nero. It is reaſonable to believe that othe 

-governors and emperors, directed by the fams 
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principle of humanity, declared war againſt the 
abominable rites of a ſect who offered human vie- 


ums to their idols. After Chriſtianity became 


the eſtabliſhed religion of South Britain, in the 
reign of Conſtantine, the empire of Taranis and 
Teutates muſt have been totally ruined, or con- 
fined within very narrow limits. But the Pagan 
Saxons, who, in appearance, had good reaſon to 
boaſt of the ſtrength of their Gods, undoubtedly 
re-cſtabliſhed the worthip of thoſe divinities. 

I HAVE already obſerved, that thoſe victorious 
infidels brought the word Dry from Germany. 
Together with the name they certainly introduc<d 
the office, being ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to Tuiſto, 
I/oden, and Thor. The hiſtory of King Edwin's 
converſion, in Bede, and the great revolution 
brought about in the kingdom of Northumberland 
at that time, in ſpiritual matters, is a ſufficient 
demonſtration of this poſition. One circumſtance 
is ſufficient for my purpoſe to mention concerning 
the converſion of Edwin. After Paulinus had ex- 
horted Edwin to embrace the Chriſtian faith, a- 
greeably to the inſtructions he had formerly re- 
ceived from a perſon ſent from the inviſible world, 
the King ſummoned his friends and great council 
to have their advice and approbation. One of the 


councellors or Princes was the Pagan High-prieſt, 


or Primus Pontificum. The name, or rather title 
of this High-prieſt or Pontifex Maximus was Coifi, 
or Coefi.—I know not whether any one has at- 
tempted to explain the meaning of this word. It 
was, in my opinion, the common title of every 
Druidical ſuper- intendant of ſpiritual affairs. The 
Highland tale-makers talk frequently concerning 
Caiffie, or Ciiffie Dry ;—and by theſe two w_ 

they 
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they mean a perſon of extraordinary ſenſe, {kill 
and cunning. Dry undoubtedly ſignifies a Druid, 
a wiſe man, a prophet, a philoſopher, and ſome: 
times a magician, in the Galic :!-Corffie Dry, Bede's 
Coiffi or Primus Pontificum, ſtands for the princi- 
pal Druid, or what ſuch a perſon ought to be, a 
man ſupremely wiſe and learned. 

IT is needleſs to enlarge any farther on the 
Druidiim of Caledonia. That point has been 
handled at great length in another Eſſay “. Ger. 
many and Gaul, South Britain and Ireland, were 
ſull of that idolatrous ſuperſtition : and how could 
the -inhabitants of Caledonia be ignorant of the 
religion of their anceſtors and brethren deſcended 
ſtom the ſame great Celtic ſource ? 

IT is, in ſhort, very unreaſonable to think that 
a nation, in any of its ſtages, ſhould be totally 
deſtitute of religion : it is both unnatural and con- 
trary to experience to ſuppoſe It. Religion, whe- 
ther it ariſes from the original preſſure of the di- 
vinity on the human mind, or ſprings from a t- 
midity inherent in man, is certainly more preva- 
lent than atheiſm : and indeed it is doubtful with 
me whether atheiſm ever exiſted in a mind that 1s 
not perfectly inſane. It is a boaſt of the ſceptic, 
which cannot be believed: and it is equally incre- 
dible that the ſavage, however much his mind is 
obſcured, could entertain ſuch an irrational idea. 

Tua the Caledonians had fome ideas of re- 
ligion and a providence, is certain: that they were 
more pure in their ſpiritual inſtitutions than other 
Celtic nations, their barbariſm in other re!pecis 


— 
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The author alludes to the Diſſertation on the Druids, lot 
among Sir James dlacDonald's papers. 
ſufficient!y 
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ſuſiciently contradicts. With the Teutates and 
Taranis of their Gauliſh anceſtors, they probably 
worſhipped ſome local divinities of their own cre- 
ation, That univerſal God of the heathen world, 
the ſun, was certainly worſhipped with great de- 
votion in Caledonia, The inſtance I have given, 
towards the beginning of the preceding diſſer- 
tation, is demonſtrable of the honoug paid 
to that great luminary, under the name of Gran- 
nius. The fires lighted on eminences by the com- 
mon Highlanders, on the firſt day of May, till of 
late years, 1s one of the remains of that ſuper- 
ſtition. 
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DISSERTATION XX. 


Of the Time in which Chriſtianity was in- 
troduced into North Britain. That the 
firſt Churches of Britain were planted by 
Oriental Miſſionaries. 


FT E R ſpending ſo much time in the in- 

veſtigation of the ſecular antiquities of the 

Scots nation, it may be naturally expected that | 

have made ſome inquiry into their ancient eccle- 

ſiaſtical hiſtory. My obſervations on that ſubjedt 

are comprehended in this and the ſubſequent dit- 
ſertation. 

THz Chriſtian religion became known in the 
principal diviſions of Britain before the middle of 
the third century ; yet it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine the particular time in which the firſt daun 
of the goſpel roſe on Caledonia. Tertullian, ? 
writer cotemporary with the Emperor Severus, 
and confeſſedly a very learned man, affirms po- 
ſitively, that the Chriſtian religion had, in his 
own time, penetrated further into Britain than the 
Roman arms had done. Let us examine, there- 
fore, the teſtimony of Tertullian, and inveſtigate 
what parts of Britain he had in his eye. 

7 
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r is certain, from the ſeveral different paſſages 
which Tertullian has quoted from Tacitus, that 
he had read the writings of that great hiſtorian ; 
and from them he certainly muſt have underſtood 
that South Britain had been entirely. reduced into 
the form of a Roman province, before the end of 
the firſt century. | Hep X 

To ſay nothing of the ſucceſsful campaign 
Claudius Cæſar had made there in perſon, the 
P:x:or Aulus Plantius had vanquiſhed ſome Bri- 
tiſn Kings, taken many garriſons, and conquered 
ſcveral whole nations. Oſtorius Scapula, who ſuc- 
ceeded Plantius, fought and defeated the Iceni, 
Cangi, Silures, and Brigantes. Suetonius Paulinus, 
Petilius Cerealis, and Julius Frontinus, three great 
generals, carried their victorious arms much far- 
ther than Oſtorius had done: and the famous 
Agricola had finiſhed the conqueſt of the country 
now called England, before he invaded Caledonia, 
near twenty years before the end of the firſt cen- 
wry. | 2 ä 

I is paſt all doubt that Agricola performed 
great things in North Britain. He ravaged or ſub- 
dued thoſe diſtricts of that country which front 
Ireland. He defeated the Caledonian army bn the 
Eaſtern coaſt, His fleet reduced the Orkney iſles, 
His land and ſea forces had ſpread either deſola- 
tion or terror over all the maritime places of Calez 
donia, but ſtill there were many corners of the 
country, and even whole diſtricts, which the dif- 
iculties ariſing from their ſituation, and his want 
of time, hindered that illuſtrious general from per- 
vading. Theſe diſtricts may be reaſonably thought 
to have been the places meant by Tertullian *. | 


— — — 
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Et Britannorum inacceſſa Romanis loca, Chriſto vero ſub- 
ta. Tertv'; lib. contra Judæos cap 7. 
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objection wou'd have been too vague and unjuſt tg 


character is enough to deſtroy the credibility of e. 


we have cauſe to believe that ſome of the remote 


impoſſible to prove from hiſtory, that no ſuch 
converſion happened in that period; and if it be 


-place in ſome parts of Caledonia, before the mid: 
dle of the third century. _ 


of Chriſtians at Rome“, when Nero, or fon 
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Ir any one, to invalidate the force of this te{. 
timony, ſhould object, that Tertullian was haſty 
and dogmatical, frequently led aſtray by an in- 
temperate zeal, and too apt, like many of his pro- 
feſſion, to obtrude pious frauds on the world, his 


deſerve a confutation that would unavoidably lead 
us into a long diſcuſſion of particulars. 
Bur were 1t certain that this ancient writer's 


very fact that reſts upon his bare teſtimony, ſtil 
parts of North Britain were converted to the 


Chriſtian faith, in the reign of Severus. It i; 


true that the goſpel had made its way into the 
Southern diviſion of this iſland long before that 
time, it is probable that the ſame change took 


CHRISTIANITY had made a progreſs amazingly WM 


rapid over all the provinces of the Roman empire : 
before the end of the fiiſt age, nor were the doc; 


trines taught by that new religion confined within «| 


the pale of the empire. It was one of the fit. 


principles of the piimitive Chriſtians to commun 
- cate their doctrine to all nations. Animated H ti; 
the warmelt zeal, they were active in propagating «x 
their tenets ; and their ſucceſs was proportionabW th 
to. their pious induſtry on that head. We aM ii 
told by Tacitus that there was a vaſt multitu ple 
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* Icitur primo correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eo" 
multitudo ingens, &c. Tacit. Annal. lib. 1 5. 
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fatal accident, laid that imperial city in aſhes. 
Pliny the younger, informs the Emperor Trajan *, 
that great numbers of all ages, of all degrees, 
and of both ſexes, had embraced the religion of 
thoſe men: nor was this ſuperſtitious contagion, 
to ſpeak with that author, confined to the cities 
only, it had ſpread itſelf likewiſe through the 
villages and country. He adds farther, that the 
temples of the province committed to his care, 
had been almoſt deſerted, that the facred rites of 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip had been a long time neg- 
lected, and that the victims had very few pur- 
chaſers till he had applied the cure of ſome whole- 
WH ome ſeverities for remedying ſo great an evil. 

| Trajan inveſted Pliny with a conſular power 
ber Birhynia, Pontus, and the republic of By- 
Wl zantium, about the beginning of the ſecond cen- 
any tury; and the reign of Severus comes down far- 
ther than the commencement of the third, After 
what has been extracted from one of his epiſtles, 
it is needleſs to aſk, whether Pliny was prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of Chriſtianity, or in the humour of 
framing holy fictions to ſupport its credit? So far 
iadeed was he from having taken ſuch a biaſs, 
that, though otherwiſe a reaſonable and good- 
ratured man, he gives the hardeſt of all names to 
the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. He calls the Chriſ- 
tian religion a fort of madneſs, and a ſilly and 
extravagant ſuperſtition. It is idle to ſearch into 
tne political motives which led Pliny to ſpeak with 
luch ſeverity againſt Chriſtianity. His words ſhew 
plainly that the Chriſtians were greatly multiplied 
in ſome provinces of the Roman empire, about a 
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whole century before the latter end of Severus's 
reign. Here then is a fact which reſts upon the 
teſtimony of unexceptionable evidence, and what 
.can hinder us from believing, upon the faith of 
the primitive divine, that the goſpel began to floy- 
riſn in Britain about the beginning of the third 
century ? : | 
Au the Scottiſh hiſtorians are agreed that 
Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in their country about 
the beginning of the third century, in the reign 
of King Donald. The objections raiſed by ſome 
eminent antiquaries againſt the truth of this doc- 
trine, are of little importance. The ſtory of King 
Donald is at leaſt as well founded as thoſe of King 
Lucius, and King Arviagrus, which ſome anti- 
quaries endeavoured to ſupport at a vaſt but uſe. 
leſs expence of learning *. 8 
Tux Scots of former ages have, like their 
neighbours, carried their pretenſions to- ſpiritual 
antiquity extravagantly high. Any one who pe. 
ruſes the famous letter of the Scottiſh nobility 
and barons to John, biſhop of Rome, in the reign 
of Robert Bruce, will ſee a clear demonſtration of 
this vanity. In that letter, after the greateſt men 
of the Scots nation had confidently aſſerted that 
„ the King of Kings had favoured their ancel 
&« tors, though planted in the uttermoſt parts dt 
e the earth, with perhaps the earlieſt call to lis 
e holy faith, they aſſure his Holineſs, that Chriſ 
had given another extraordinary teſtimony of hi 
particular regard to their people. The wor 
rendered into Engliſh, are, Neither would ol! 


— Guard 


It is more than probable that what is told concerning l- 
three Monarchs is a abſolute fiction. 4 
| ' 
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« Lord have the Scots of old confirmed in the 
« ſaid faith by any other perſon than the apoſtle 
« firſt called by himſelf the moſt worthy brother- 
« german of the bleſſed St. Peter, that is St. An- 
„ drew, who was ſet apart to be their everlaſting 
«*« patron. Such was the will of Chriſt *.“ 

As the Scots were in a perilous ſituation when 
this letter was written to the Pope, it was un- 
doubtedly convenient for them to draw ſome poli- 
tical advantages from the fraternal relation of St. 
Peter and St. Andrew, and conſequently from their 
ſpiritual conſanguinity with Rome. They took 
care, therefore, to remind the ſovereign pontiff, 
that thoſe moſt holy fathers who were his pre- 
« deceſſors, had with many favours and privi- 
* leges ſtrengthened their kingdom and people, as 
« theſe had been the peculiar care and portion of 
„St. Peter's brother.” Nor did they forget to 
draw from ſuch ſtrong premiſes a very important 
concluſion. They moſt earneſtly entreated the 
Popz to remember thoſe ſtrong bonds of friend- 
ſhip. They conjured him to interpoſe his good 
offices, ſo as to mediate a peace between them 
and the Engliſh ; and they gave him to underſtand 
at the ſame time, with great ſpirit and freedom, 
that if he ſhould perſiſt in his partiality, and 
* continue to give faith to the miſrepreſentation of 
their foes, the Moſt High would lay to his 
* charge all the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, and 
all the loſs of immortal fouls that ſhould enſue 
upon the diſputes between them and their un- 
reaſonable adverſaries.” 
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Wx may take it for granted, that the Scottiſh 
nobility and lefler barons had the ſtory of their re- 
lation to St. Andrew, and conſequently to his moſt 
warthy brother-German, from the learned eccle- 
ſiaſtics of thoſe and former times. But churches, 
like nations, have frequently yalued themſelves 
upon an imaginary connexion with ſome illuſtrious 
founder. That of Rome, every one knows, be- 
gan early enough to claim a peculiar right to the 
Prince of the apoſtolic college. Antioch had pre- 
tenſions of the ſame kind, and perhaps a better 
title to the prerogative founded on it. Alexan- 
dria, though the ſeat of a great patriarch, was 
modeſt enough to content herſelf with an inferior 
dignity. She had only the honour of having St. 
Mark for her ſpiritual patron, a perſon who had 
no higher commiſſion than that of an evangeliſt 
The firſt biſhop of Jeruſalem could not with any 
decency be any thing leſs than the brother of Chriſt. 

SOME time ago, it would have been deemed a 
herctical and a moſt dangeraus doctrine in Spain 
to deny that the churches there were founded by 
James the Greater, Two centuries back, it was 
an article of every Frenchman's creed, that St. 
Dennis, to ſay nothing-.of Lazarus and Mary Mag- 
dalene, preached with great ſucceſs in his country. 
Dennis was a member of the Areopagus of Athens 
and Joſeph of Arimathea was one of the great 
Jewiſh Sanhedrim. Rather than yield the poſt of 
honour to a rival nation, England thought proper 
in former days to aſcribe the merit of her con- 
verſion to the honourable counſellor juſt mentioned, 
the ſame excellent perſon who had buried our Sa- 
viour in his own tomb *. 


* — 
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* Thoug! the editor has all que reſpect for the judgment of 
the Engliſh, in points of national honour, he is far from think 
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Tur churches of the two firſt ages, conſtantly 
diſtracted by the fears of perſecution, or always 
employed in affairs of much greater importance, 
never thought of drawing out of eccleſiaſtical an- 
na's or regiſters, containing the hiſtory or order of 
their paſtors, Euſebius acknowledges that it was 
extreamly difficult, for this reaſon, to inveſtigate 
the names of thoſe who governed the churches 
founded by the apoſtles *. Sets 

THE ableſt eccleſiaſtical critics have exhauſted 
the whole ſtrength of their erudition and fancy in 
ſettling the order in which Peter was ſucceeded. 
Clemens 1s one time the firſt, at another the ſe- 
cond, but generally the third in the papal liſt. 
Cletus and Anacletus are in the chronological ſyſ- 
tems of ſome learned annaliſts, one time identified, 
and at another divided into two pontiffs. Linus 1s 
by many called the ſecond Pope of Rome, and by 
not a few the fourth. Nothing, in ſhort, can be 
more full of uncertainty or more favourable to 
hiſtorical ſcepticiſm, than what ancient and modern 
writers have ſaid on this ſubject +. 

Hoss PVS was the firſt, who, about the 
year one hundred and ſixty of the vulgar ra, 
began to draw up catalogues of the biſhops of 


ing a member of the Sanhedrim equal in dignity to one of the 
Athenian Areopagns. The Jews, though a choſen people, were 
by no means to be compared to the illuſtrious inhabitants of At- 
tica ; it were therefore to be wiſhed our anceſtors had taken a 
man of ſome higher rank than Joſeph for their ſpiritual patron ; 
ſo our rivals, the French, would have been deprived of that 
pre-eminence which Dennis has given them, in this very material 
controverſy, | 

Eccleſ. Hift. lib. iii. cap. 4. 

7 See Baſnage, Hiſt. de LEgliſe, liv. vii. cap. 4. 
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MMRome, Corinth, and other principal ſees“. He 


was another Papias, equally wrongheaded, credu- 
Jous, and viſionary. \o_ | | 
IT is undoubtedly a taſk that exceeds the power 
of any one who extends his reſearches to Chriſtian 
antiquities, to give authentic liſts of the old 
biſhops of Rome, Jeruſalem, and Antioch, to aſ- 
certajn the time at which the once famous churches 
of Carthage, and other African dioceſes, were 
reh and to diſcover their holy patrons. If 
this is the caſe, why ſhould we make any difficulty 
of acknowledging that the origin of our Britiſh 
churches, and the ſucceſſion of our oldeſt paſtors, 
are totally loſt in oblivion, or greatly embarraſſed 
with inextricable abſurdities. 5 
In ſpite of that fond partiality which men will 
naturally entertain for thoſe who ſeem to have done 
honour to their country, it is hardly in our power 
to believe, upon the authority of ſome ancient 
writers, that the Britiſh iſles were viſited by the 
gportics, by either one or more of thar ſacred body. 
o prove this ſuppoſed fact, Uſher and Stilling- 
_ have quoted the plaineſt teſtimonies from 
uſebius, Theodoret, Jerome, and Chryſoſtom. 
It will be readily objected, that theſe authors, 
though very learned, were bad authorities. They 
lived at too great a diſtance from the time at which 
the event could have happened. To obviate this dit- 
ficulty, Stillingfleet urges the teſtimony of Clemens 
Romanus, a father of the higheſt antiquity, one 
who was cotemporary with the apoſtles themſelves, 
and one whoſe name was written in the Bock f 


6 


Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. 27. 
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Life *. In one of his letters to the Corinthians, 
Clemens fays expreſly, that St. Paul preached 
righteouſneſs throughout the whole earth, and in 
ſo doing went to the very extremity of the Weſt, 
But theſe words are too hyperbolical to be literally 
true, and tco undeterminate to be deciſive in the 

reſent queſtion. We know that Catullus, in his 
ate on Mamurra and Cæſar, calls Britain the 
remoteſt iſland of the Weſt. Horace too calls the 
inhabitants of our iſland the moſt diflant men on 
the face of the earth f. But Virgil gave the ſame 
epithet to the Morini of Gaul, though he knew 
that the Britons were beyond them, and, to ſpeak 
in his own language, divided entirely from the 
whole world. And Horace, in another paſſage, 
calls Spain the laſt of the Weſtern countries t. A 
noted cape there goes ſtill under the name of Fi- 
niſterre, or the extremity of the earth. 

ALL this conſidered, it 1s probable that Clemens 
meant no more than ſome diſtant land, by the ex- 
tremity of the Weſt, It 1s certain that Paul in- 
tended to make a journey into Spain: ſo we are 
told by himſelf, in his letter to the Romans. The- 
odoret affirms that he went thither after his libera- 
tion at Rome. The expreſſion in the epiſtle of 
Clemens may be applied with the ſtricteſt propriety 
to that country. If we extend its meaning as far 
as the power of words can go, we have a kind of 
demonſtration that the apoſtle preached in Ireland, 


and preached alſo in Thule. So a Chriſtian poet, 
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Serves iturum Cæſatem in ultimos orbis Britannos. 


| Carm. Lib. 1. Ode 36. Heſperia ſoſpes ab ultima. 3 
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Venantius Fortunatus, has affirmed, without any 
ſcruple, though with no more juſtice than Virgil 
had on his ſide, when he promited the conqueſt of 
the ultima Thule to Auguſtus Cæſar. Poets and 
orators have a right to ſpeak at large. The Chriſ- 
tian panegyriſts, who have celebrated the praiſes of 
apoſtles and ſaints, have aſſumed the ſame liberty; 
nor do they deſerve any ſevere cenſure for ſpeaking 
agreeable to the rules of their art: the whole 
blame ought to fall on thoſe reaſoners who draw 
ſerious concluſions from principles which are no 
more than the high flights and hyperbolical bom- 
baſt of rhetoric. | | 
Bor were it certain, that the teftimonies of holy 
fathers, ancient Chriſtian orators, and eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians, are arguments ſolid enough to convince 
the moſt unprejudiced that the apoſtles viſited the 
Britiſh iſles, it is no eaſy matter to comprehend 
why their miniſterial labours ſhould be confined to 
the countries now called England and Ireland. 
Archbiſhop Uſher had a ſtrong inclination to con- 
vince the learned world that Ireland had her ſhare 
of that mighty advantage , He has quoted, in 
the chapter of his Antiquities which relates imme- 
diately to his own country, a very clear teſtimony 
of Euſebius, from which it appears, as far as the 
authority of that writer can go, that the apoſtles 
preached in the Britiſh Iſles : and who could deny 
that Ireland was of old reckoned one of that num- 
ber ? 
STILLINGFLEET had no great partiality for the 
kingdom of ſaints, and none at all for Scotland. He 
therefore exerted his whole ſtrength in proving, 
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that the Southern and better part of Britain was 


the happy land where ane of the apoſtles had exer- 
ciſed his function. To eſtabliſh that favourite 
point, he availed himſelf of the teſtimonies which 
ihe learned primate had collected to his hand; 
taking particular care at the ſame time not to drop 
a kind 5 that North Britain and lieland enjoyed 
the ſame advantage. FX, 

THE malt aitient churches of Britain were 
founded, in all probability, by Aſiatic miſſiona- 
ries. The conformity of their belief and practice 
in the affair of Eaſter, to that which prevailed 
among the Chriſtians of the Eaſt, ſtrengthens this 


opinion. 


Ir is well known that the celebration of Eaſter 
was one of the earlieſt cuſtoms which prevailed 
among the primitive Chriſtians. The preciſe time 
at which that feſtival ought to be kept, was almoſt 
univerſally reckoned an affair of the laſt impor- 
tance; and the queſtion, what that time was, 
however frivalous in itſelf, produced high diſputes, 
ſchiſmatical diviſions, and the moſt diſagreeable 
effects. 

Tur churches of the Leſſer Aſia ſolemnized 
their Eaſter, agreeably to the Moſaical inſtitution 


with regard to the Jewiſh paſſover, on the four- 


teenth day of the moon, m the firſt month. The 
churches of the Weſt, and of many other countries, 
took care to celebrate that feaſt on the Lord's day 
thereafter. This diverſity of opinion created an 
infinite deal of animoſity among the Chriſtians of 
thoſe times. Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, came 
to Rome, all the way from Aſia, to confer with the 
then poſſeſſor of St. Peter's chair, about eſtabliſh- 
ing the peace of the church. Polycarp himſelf 


was 
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was one of theſe who were branded with the 
frightful names of Teſſares kai decatite and Quario 
decimans. The two pacific biſhops communicated 
with each other: but Polycarp, after returning 
home, was ſo far from giving up the point, in 
complaiſance to the Pope, that he confirmed the 
churches of Aſia in the belief of their old tradi- 
tion. The quarrel was renewed under the ponti- 
ficate of Victor, and became very violent, through 
the fooliſh management of that Arens prelate. 
Wr have no great concern in the ſequel of this 
diſpute. The controverſy, though it aroſe from a 
trifle, was kept alive for a long time. In ſpite of 
papal deciſions, and many ſynodical decrees, the 
Aſiatic churches maintained their old tradition and 
cuſtom, till the firſt general council of Niece, or 
rather the authority of Conſtantine the Great, 
ſilenced them. But the canons made by that and 
other councils, though ſupported by imperial 
edicts, had no manner of weight in Britain. The 
churches there followed the ritual of the Eaſtern 
Chriſtians, ſome of them till after the beginning 
of the eighth century, and ſome longer. It was in 
the year 510, that the Pi&tiſh Chriſtians renounced 
their error with regard to the canonical time of 
ſolemnizing the paſchal feſtival, So Bede has 
told us; and it coſt him and the abbot Ceolfrid 
the trouble of a very long and elaborately learned 
epiſtle, addreſſed to King Naitan, to reform them 
and their ſovereign out of that capital error *. 
NoTHING is more improbable than that the 
light of the goſpel ſhined long in the Southern di. 
viſion of this iſland, before the firſt faint rays of it 
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had penetrated into the Northern. The vicinity 
of the former to the Continent, and its conſtant 
mtercourſe with the world, would have ſoon made 
it acquainted with the new religion. In Nero's 
time there was a vaſt number of Chriſtians at 
Rome; and it is well known that after the burning 
of that great city, they were moſt barbarouſly 
perſecuted, as the perpetrators of the horrible 
crime, which many laid to the Emperor's own 
charge. We may take it for granted, that the 
news of that extraordinary event, and of the un- 
paralleled ſeverities conſequent upon it, would 
take no long time in travelling: to South Britain. 
The Romans had colonies and ſubjeQs there. 
Human nature will always ſympathize with the 
diſtreſſed. Every good heart will feel deeply for 
the innocent, when doomed, like the unhappy 
victims at Rome +, to the horrors and torments 
of the moſt ignominious and painful deaths. On 
theſe accounts, the hiſtory of the dreadful perſe- 
cution which Nero raiſed againſt the Chriſtians 
muſt have come ſoon into Britain, and brought 
along with it ſome accounts of the religion that 
had afforded a pretext for committing ſuch barba- 
rities. As that religion promiſed to make its vota- 
ries wiſer and happier men than thoſe unacquaint- 
ed with it, that conſideration likewiſe would have 
toon waked the curiofity of many. Some of the 
Chriſtians who ſurvived that cruel maſſacre at 
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+ Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. Et pereuntibus addita Judibria, ut 
fetatum tergis contectis liniatu canum interirent, aut crvcibus 
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Rome, and many of thoſe elſewhere who had cauſe 
to dread the repetition of the ſame exceſſes, would 
have undoubtedly taken refuge in places of greateſt 
ſecurity, and of conſequence have fled into Pran 
Tie blood of martyrs has been in one ſenſe juſt y 
called the ſeed of the church; and the fitſt ge- 
neral perſecution is very probably the era from 
which we ought to date the firſt eſtabliſhment 


of the Chriſtian faith in the country now called 


England. | | 

IT is far from being evident that the new reli- 
gion made any conſiderable progrels in Britain be- 
Re the reign of Domitian. In that reign Agricola 
introduced the liberal arts and ſciences among the 
Britons of the South. This circumſtance, how- 
ever prejudicial it may have been to the liberties 
of that people, was a very favourable one to 
Chriſtianity. | 

In all the countries where the ſciences are culti- 
vated, a ſpirit of inquiry will naturally prevail. 
The belief of former ages will no longer be the 
rule of faith, in matters of any importance. Eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtems, whether of philoſophy or religion, 
will be canvaſſed with an ingenious freedom. Men, 
who are made for ſpeculation and the ſervice of 
virtue, will indulge themſelves in the moſt rational 
and exalted of all pleaſures, that of diſcovering 
thoſe truths which are of the utmoſt conſequence 
to mankind. They will moſt chearfully commu- 
nicate their diſcoveries to the world, unleſs cruelly 
reſtrained by penal laws, or courts of 1nquifition ; 
and even the fury and vengeance of theſe will 
hardly be able totally to ſilence them. In the 


height of perſecution they will mutter out their 
| | ſenſe 
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ſenſe of things in a corner, or open their ſenti- 
ments freely among their friends. The hiſtory 
of ages and nations, eſpecially in matters of reli- 
gion, juſtifies theſe obſervations. It is thereſore 
evident, that the introduction of the ſciences and 
fine arts would contribute much to the advance- 
ment of Chriſtianity in South Britain. 

AmoNG the liberal ſciences which Agricola in- 
troduced into South Britain, the art of ſpeakirg 
elegantly held one of the fiſt places. The hu- 
mour of cultivating that branch of learning pre- 
vailed to fuch a degree, that the inhabitants of 
Thule began to talk of hiring rhetoricians, if we 
can believe a cotemporary writer “. All indeed 
that we can infer from the Satires is, that a taſte 
for eloquence was greatly diffuied over Britain : 
and where the art of ſpeaking was fo much 
ſtudied, it is more than probable that the art of 
thinking was not neglected. In ſhort, from the 
ſucceſsful attempt made by Agricola, to humanize 
the people of his province, we may juſtly con- 
clude, that knowledge, philoſophy, and conſe. 
quently a ſpirit of inquiry, began to prevail in the 
Roman part of Britain in a very early period. 

Wr learn from Euſebius and others, that Poly- 
carp, the famous biſhop of Smy na, mentioned 
above, had been St. John's diſciple. He had 
adopted the ſyſtem of the Quartodecimans; nor 
could the authority of a Pope alienate him frem 
that party. No man, after the expiration of the 
apoſtolic age, was more zealous than this excellent 
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* Gallia cauſidicos docuir ſacunda Britannos, 
De conducendo logkitur jam rhetore I hule. 


Juvenal, Sat. xv. ver. 111, 112. 
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prelate in propagating the Chriſtian faith. He 
ſealed this behet with his blood; and the only 
crime of which perſecutors impeached him, was 
his ſteady attachment to the intereſt of Chriſtianity, 
and the important ſervices he had done it. It was 
for that reaſon his murderers called him the Father 
of Atheiſm, the Father of Chriſtians, and the 
Teacher of Aſia. But his paſtoral care was not 
confined to that diviſion of the world. His zeal 
carried him much farther. He ſent miſſionaries 
into the very heart of Gaul, and founded the 
church of Lyons. Nicetius and Bothinus, the 
firſt teachers there, had been his diſciples +. 
And what ſhall hinder us from thinking that this 
truly apoſtolical man, and great lover of man- 
kind, may have contributed every thing, in his 
power to make Britain a province of the Chriſtian 
empire ? "Bi 
| Tuts, I confeſs, is no more than ſuppoſition 
| and conjecture ; but the darkneſs of the ſubject 
admits of no certainty : and when it is conſidered 
that the moſt ancient Britiſh Chriſtians of whom 
we have any tolerably juſt accounts, adopted 
Polycarp's ſyſtem with regard to Eaſter, that like 
2 him they refuſed to conform to the cuſtom of the 
| Weftern church, and that, in their diſputes with 
| 


Italian miſſionaries, they always appealed to the 
authority of St. John, and the other Eaſtern 
divines, the conjecture is, at leaſt, ſpecious. Po- 
lycarp, who to all appearance has the beſt right to 
be called the founder of the Britiſh churches, 
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ſuffered death in the 170th year of the vulgar æra. 
It is not probable that the goſpel had taken any 
deep root in Britain before that time; and if the 
teſtimony of Tertullian can at all be depended 
upon, it begun to flouriſh greatly in this iſland 
ſoon after that period. 
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- DISSERTATION XX. 


Of the Converſion of the Southern Picts by 
St. Ninian. | Of the Miſſion of Palladius 
to the Scots. Of St. Columba. 


K ik HE only guides we have to lead us through 
thoſe dark regions of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, 
which are now to fall in our way, are Adamnan, 
h abbot of Iona, and Bede, the preſbyter of Girvy, 
= - Any impartial perſon who peruſes the life of Co- 
lumba written by Adamnan, and the hiſtory of 
the Saxon churches compiled by the Anglo-Saxon, 
muſt be of opinion that theſe two writers poſſeſſed 
a much greater degree of zeal, piety, and leam- 
ing, than of ſound judgment. I do not wiſh 
to be underſtood, from this obſervation, that I put 
Adamnan on any footing of equality with Bede. 
Arx Bede had told that Columba came from 
Ireland in the year of Chriſt 565, with a reſolutio! 
of preaching the word of God to the Northeri 
Picts t, he obſerves that. thoſe in the South had 
long before that time abandoned the errors of ide 
latry. The happy inſtrument by which thel 
Southern Picts had been converted to the faith vs 
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Neinian, a faint and biſhop, who, to uſe Bede's 


language; had been regularly formed at Rome. 
It is ſaid further, that this worthy prelate built a 
church, which he took care to dedicate to St. 
Martin. That church ſtood in a place which was 
called Candida Caſa, and the reaſon why the 
place obtained that name, was, that it was built 
of ſtone, a ſpecies of architecture which the 


Britons had never known till introduced by Ninian. 


Bepe has not mentioned the pontificate during 
which Ninian had been inſtructed at Rome, nor 
has he aſcertained the time of his preaching among 
the Picts. Modern writers have ſupplied that 
defect. Smith, the lateſt editor of that author's 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, relates +, that the founder of 
Candida Caſa viſited that ſee in the time of Pope 
Damaſcus, about the year 370, that he was or- 
dained a biſhop for the propagation of Chriſtianity 
among his countrymen, by Siricius, in the year 
394 ; and that in his way to Britain he took the 
opportunity of waiting on the celebrated St. Mar- 
tin, in Gaul. LN 

Ix NES with great acuteneſs has found out the 
Pictiſn King in whoſe reign Ninian acted the part 
of an evangeliſt among the heathens of Piftavia"® : 
the name of that monarch was Druſt, the ſon of 
rb, whoſe reign commenced in the year 406. 

Ox proper examination it will appear, that the 
ſtory of Ninian's ſpiritual legation to the Southern 
Picts, and of his having dedicated a magnificent 
church to St. Martin, is attended with too many 
improbabilities not to ſeem at leaſt dubious. His 
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having been regularly inſtructed in the faith of 


Rome, though a Britiſh Chriſtian, is a circum- 


Nance that renders it ſtill more ſuſpicious. If 
Ninian preached the doctrine he had learned at 
Rome, with regard to Eaſter, he made few pro- 
ſelytes, and left no orthodox diſciples among his 
countrymen ; for when Auguſtine, the monk, was 
ſent into Britain by Pope Gregory, all the Chri- 


tians there were quartodeciman ſchiſmatics or here- 


tics. All that we know further, with regard to 


the hiſtory of this religious man, is, that he died 


much about the time in which Palladius was ſent 
by Celeſtine, biſhop of Rome, to exerciſe the 


epiſcopal office among the Scots. 

PALLADIUS 1s faid to have been the firſt biſhop 
who was ſent among the believing Scots; and the 
æra of his miſſion is aſſigned to the year 430 *. 
The Iriſh claim the honour of being thoſe Scots 
to whom this great reformer was ſent ; but there 
was no conſiderable number of Chriſtians in Ireland 
before St. Patrick appeared in quality of apoſtle 
there: ſo that their title to the character of be- 
lieving Scots cannot be well founded. | 

Tur Britiſh Scots, from the earlieſt accounts of 
time, have been poſſeſſed with a belief that Palla- 
dius was employed in their country ; and it is uni- 
verſally agreed, that he died in North Britain, It 
appears likewite. that Pope Celeſtine departed this 
life in the year 432 f; ſo that if Palladius had 
been but one year employed among the Iriſh Scots, 
as they themſelves relate, it is abſolutely impro- 
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* Anno CCCCXXX, Palladius ad Scotos in Chtriſtum creden- 
tes a Celeſtino papa primus mi:titur epiſcoprs. 
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bable that tlie Pope could have received the news 
of his great want of ſucceſs before the time of his 
own death, in order to ordain St. Patrick to ſuc- 
ceed him in his office. 

Or all the Scottiſh ſaints who have been cele- 
brated by panegyriſts, canonized by prieſteraft, 
and adored by ſuperſtition, Columba was undoubt- 
edly the moſt ilſuſtrious. It it generally agreed 
that Columba was an Iriſhman, and deſcended of 
anceſtors who had made a conſiderable figure in 
that iſland. Adamnan has toid us, that his father, 
Fedlimid, and his mother, Orthnea, were ranked 
among the nobility t. Keating quotes the rhimes 
of an old Hibernian bard, from which we learn 
that Fergus, his grandfather, was a Prince re- 
nowned in war ® Some have confounded that 
Prince with Fergus MacErc, the ſuppoſed founder 
of the Scottiſh monarchy : but the Inſh manu- 
ſcripts to which Uſher q appeals, inform us, that 
the Fergus from whom Columba derived his 
deſcent, was the ſon of that celebrated hero, Conal 
Gulbin, and the grandſon of that famaus Hiber- 
nian monarch, Neil of the nine hoſtages. 

Mr. O Connor aſſerts, that Columba rejected the 
imperial crown of Ireland. We know, indeed, 
that ſome Princes have preferred the monkiſh cowl 
to the regal diadem. We read of ſeveral Kings 
who abdicated their thrones and received the ton- 
ſure. England has furniſhed us with two of that 
character, and Scotland with a third: but we 


Sanctus Columha ex vobilibue fuit oriundus genitalibug 
patrem habuit Feidlimyd, filium Fergus, matrem Orthneam no- 
mine. 

Gen. Hiſt. of Ireland, part ii. p. 32. 
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cannot readily believe that Columba either had a 
crown in his offer, or had the fame extreme con- 
tempt for the higheſt pitch of human grandeur. 

Many different Iriſh writers relate that Columba 
was dedicated very early to the ſtudy and ſervice 
of Divinity: and nothing is more probable than 
that he mortified his appetites by a ſevere courſe 
of abſtinence. Auſterities of every kind, and ma- 
cerations particularly were the cardinal virtues of 
thoſe ſuperſtitious ages Our faint is ſaid to have 
overacted the part of a religious ſelf-tormentor to 
fuch a degree that his body was emaciated away 
into a hideous ſkeleton. This ſtory however can- 
not be reconciled to probability. Columba under- 
went many fatigues, and ſome give accounts of his 
extraordinary vigour and healthineſs of conflitution. 
An old Bard quoted by Keating, aſſures us“ that 
while Columba was celebrating the myſteries, or 
ſinging pſalms, his voice might be heard at the 
diſtance of a mile and a half, which is a kind of 
proof that he was not ſo ill fed as is generally ſup- 
poſed. | , 

Ir 18 univerſally agreed that this ſaint employed 
the greateſt part of his life in cultivating the devout 
faculties of the ſoul. He certainly was poſſeſſed 
with the moſt ardent and unconfined zeal for 
religion. His unwearied and ſucceſsful labours in 
ropagating the goſpel among. the Iriſh, Scots, 
Pets and Britons, afford a convincing proof 
of the enthuſiaſm, if not of the ſincerity of his 
mind. | 
Turxv who commonly paſs under the amiable 
name of good natured men, are ſeldom found qua- 
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lified for the execution of arduous undertakings. _ 
That pertinacity which is neceſſary to compleat 
difficult deſ1gns, is often the fruit of an iraſcible 
and choleric diſpoſition of the mind. Hence it 
may be inferred that Columba's paſſions were keen 
and violent, though perhaps not fo peculiarly vin- 
dictive and hot, as bards and annaliſts have re- 
preſented. | 

KeATING relates, on the faith of Iriſh manu- 
ſcripts, that Columba, to gratify his private re- 
venge, frequently embroiled the whole kingdom 
of Ireland, His rage produced three long civil 
wars, ſo often and fo ſucceſsfully did the iraſcible 
ſaint blow the trumpet of ſedition. If it be true 
that the firſt of theſe wars was occaſioned by the 
reſentment of Columba, for loſing a copy of the 
New Teftament, which he claimed, and which 
the Iriſh monarch adjudged to another ſaint, the 
old tutelar demi-god of our country was certainly 
a moſt unreaſonable man, 

Tux ſecond war was founded on ſome kind of 
affront which Columba had received from a pro- 
vincial King ; and the third was carried on at his 
inſtigation, without any tolerable pretext at all. 
If theſe ſtories are authentic, the heathen may in- 
deed aſk, can ſuch violent tranſports of paſſion dwell 
in celeſtial minds“? But it cannot well be ſuppoſ- 
ed that any conſiderable number of the Iriſh, how- 
ever monk ridden, would have fought battles in 
compliance with the humour of a man ſo impo- 
tently wrathful : much leſs can we believe that 
heaven interpoſed, on all theſe different occaſions, 
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in his favour. Yet thoſe very authors on whoſe 
teſtimony the truth of the whole ſtory reſts, will 
have it that compleat victories were granted by the 
God of Battles to Columba, in conſequence of his 
prayers. Columba is ſaid to have been at laſt 
made ſenſible of his guilt by a holy perſon called 
Molalſe. This man of God obliged the ſinner to 
abandon his native country, by way of penance. 
He enjoined him likewiſe, under the higheſt pe- 
nalties, never more to caſt his eyes on Iriſh ground. 
The ſelf- condemned criminal obeyed the ſpiritual 
father with a filial ſubmiſſion; and ſo religiouſly 
obſequious was he to the diſciplinarian's commands, 
that he covered his eyes with a veil while he ſtay- 
ed in the iſland. Keating ſupports this tale with 
the authority of a canonized bard. 

BR DR gives the following relation of the ſaint's 
arrival in Britain, and of his miniſtry among the 
Pits. „In the year of Chriſt five hundred and 
ſixty five, while Juſtin the Leſſer held the reins of 
the Roman empire, Columba, a preſbyter and 
abbot, whom his manners have rendered deſerved- 
ly famous, came from Ireland into Britain, His 
deſign in coming thither, was to preach the word 
of God in the provinces of the Northern Picts, the 
Southern people of that denomination having been 
converted to the faith by Ninian, a long time be- 
fore that period. He arrived in Britain while Bru- 
dius, a very powerful prince reigned over the Pits 
and the power of the holy man's doctrine, and the in- 
fluence of his example, converted that nation to 
the faith“. 

ADAMNAN calls this Pictiſn King Bradeus, and 
informs us, that he ordered the gates of his palace 
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to be ſhut againſt the apoſtle. But Columba, if 
we take Adamnan's word for it, removed this ob- 
ſtruction without any difficulty. The ſign of the 
crols, and ſome other efficacious ceremonies, made 
the paſſage ſoon open to the ſaint. The King, up- 
on ſeeing this miracle, received him courteouſſy, and 
heard his advices with a reſpectful attention. It 
is true, ſome of his favourites conſpired with the 
miniſters of the old ſuperſtition in oppoſing the 
new teachers; but the man of God, ſays the wri- 
ter of his life, overcame all oppoſition : and by 
the help of ſome ſignal miracles, which gave an 
irreſiſtible ſanction to his doctrine, finiſhed at laſt 
the great work he had undertaken. 

Soon after Columba's arrival in Britain, he ſet- 
tled at Iona, and founded the celebrated abbey of 
that place. | 

Berore Columba had fixed the ſeat of his little 
ſpiritual empire at Ilona, his character had riſen 
to a great height. The ſanity of his manners, 


the mighty power S6-MT eloquence, the ſpirit of 
that doctrine, which he preached, the warmth and 


activity of his zeal, together with the benevolence 
of his intentions, had recommended him ſtrongly 
to the higheſt attention and reſpect. 

SHOULD one collect all the miracles and ſtrange 
tales that legends have vouched and tradition 
tranſmitted from age to age, with regard to this 
remarkable perſon, he might very eaſily compile 
a huge volume: But a judicious reader would 
think himſelf little indebted to the compiler's in- 
duſtry, 

Ont of theſe traditional fictions, though ſome- 
what impious, is ludicrous. Oran, from whom 
the Cæmitery in the ifland of Iona was called 
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Relic-Oran, was a fellow ſoldier of Columba in 
the warfare of the goſpel. Columba, underſtand- 
ing in a ſupernatural way, that the ſacred build- 
ings he was about to erect in Iona, could never 
anſwer his purpoſe, unleſs fome perſon of conſe- 
quence undertook voluntarily to be buried alive 
in the ground which was marked out for thoſe 
ſtructures : Oran with great ſpirit undertook this 
dreadful taſk. He was interred accordingly. At 
the end of three days the grave was opened before 
a number of ſpectators. No ſooner was the brave 
martyr's face uncovered, than he opened his mouth 
and cried aloud in the Galic language, Death is no 
great affair, bell is a mere joke. Columba, who 
aſſiſted at the ceremony, was greatly ſhocked at 
the dangerous heterodoxy of this doctrine, and 
with great preſence of mind cried out, Earth on 
the head of Oran, and prevent his pratling. Thus 
poor Oran Was actually buried, for pretending to 
diſcloſe the ſecrets of the other world. 

Ov hiſtorians are generally agreed that whole 
kingdoms paid Columba the utmoſt deference, 
and were determined by his advice in matters of 
high conſequence. He became a councellor of 
ſtate to many different ſovereigns, and frequently 
decided the controverſies of contending powers. 
Aidan, King of Scots, upon receiving ſome provo- 
cation from Brudius, the Pictiſn King, declared 
war againſt him. The armies of the two monarchs 
met near Dunkold, and fought a battle which pro- 
duced a great effuſion of Chriſtian blood. After 
the action was over, Columba came to the field 
and interpoſed his good offices, but all in van. 
Aidan remained inflexible. The ſaint, fired with 
a pious indignation, reproved the Scottiſh = 
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very ſharply, and turned his back on him with 
great wrath. Aidan, ſenſible of his error, caught 
the garment of the retiring ſaint, and acknowledg- 
ing his raſhneſs, begged to know of him how the 
injury done could be expiated. Columba replied 
haſtily, that the Joſs ſuſtained was irreparable. This 
drew tears from the penitent monarch. Columba 
was foftned, wept bitterly, and after he had been 
filent for ſome time, adviſed Aidan to a peace. 
The King complied, Brudius acquiecſed in the pro- 
poſals made, and a pacification immediately 
enſued. 

Is Columba's time, the hereditary, indefeaſible 
right of Kings was a doctrine hardly known in 
any part of Britain or Ireland, in Scotland, the 
ſucceſſion of the lineal heir ſeldom took place, 
till Kenneth the Third found means to eſtabliſh 
it by law. Columba was a perfon of the greateſt 

influence in thoſe diſputes which generally enſued 
on the throne's becoming vacant. This will ap- 
pear from the following ſtory. 

GaBHRAN, King of Scots, had left two ſons, 
Aidan and Iogenanus. Columba had conceived a 
peculiar affection for the latter, and though the 
younger brother, inclined ſtrongly to procure the 
crown for him. But a very ſtrange adventure 
diſconcerted his intention. Adamnan relates it 
thus. While the holy man was in the iſland 
Kimbria *, he fell on a certain night into a ſuper- 
natural dream, and ſaw an angel of the Lord 
holding in his hand a tranſparent book which con- 
tained directions for the ordination of Kings +, The 
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angel preſented the book to him ; upon peruſing 
it, he tound himſelf commanded to ordain Aidan 
King. But his attachment to the younger brother 
made him decline the office. Upon this the an- 
gel ſtretched forth his hand and gave him a ſtroke 
on the cheek, which made an impreſſion that re- 
mained perfectly viſible during his life. Colum- 
ba was then ordered in a very threatning manner, 
and under the penalty of a much heavier puniſh- 
ment, to comply immediately with the pleaſure 
of Almighty God. He had the ſame viſion, ſaw 
the ſame book, and received the ſame orders, three 
nights ſucceſſively. At laſt the obſtinate faint 
obeyed, and went to the iſland of Iona, where he 
found Aidan, and laying his hand on his head, he 
ordained him King *.” It may be inferred from 
this marvellous ſtory, that Columba was a perſon 
of great ſway in ſtate as well as religious affairs; 
and that he was artful enough to make the pro- 
per uſe of the influence his ſanctity gave him a- 
mong a ſuperſtitious people. 

He was frequently conſulted in the perplexities 
of Government not only at home but abroad. 
His authority had particular weight in his native 
country. Aodb or Hugh, one of the Iriſh mo- 
narchs, ſummoned his Princes, nobility, and dig- 
nified eceleſiaſtics, to meet in parliament at Drom- 
ceat. The principal reaſon which induced him to 
call this great council proceeded from a very cu- 
rious cauſe. 

THE Iriſh nation had been for ſome time moſt 
grievouſly oppreſſed by a numerous rabble of 
Bards, a race of men, idle, avaricious, and in- 
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ſupportably petulant. One of the many ample 
privileges which theſe formidable ſatyriſts had ac- 
quired, was, an indiſputable right to any bcon 
they were pleaſed to aſk. This high pre- 
rogative joined to the advantage of a ſacred cha- 
racter, made the Bards fo intolerably audacious, 
that in King Aodb's, time they had the inſolence to 
demand the moſt valuable jewel belonging to the 
crown. The jewel theſe miſcreants ſought, was 
the golden bodkin which faſtened their ſovereign's 
royal robes under his neck. An outrage ſo pro- 
voking incenſed Hugh or Aodh to ſuch a degree, 
that he formed a deſign of expelling the whole or- 
der out of the ifland ; but as the authority of 
Irſh Kings was citcumſcribed within narrow 
bounds, he was under the neceſſity of calling the 
repreſentatives of the nation together, and of hav- ' 
ing Columba's aſſent before his will could have the 
force of a law. 

CoLumBa, at the earneſt requeſt of the King 
and the Iriſh nation, repaired to Dromceat. His 
retinue conſiſted of twenty biſhops, forty prieſts, 
fifty deacons, thirty ſtudents in divinity, and if 
ve believe Keating, he was accompanied by Aidan 
King of Scotland. The faint was received by the 
aſſembly with ſingular reſpect : but ſome of the 
Scottiſh clergy, by whom he was accompanied, 
were treated with contempt and inſolence. Co- 
lumba had ample revenge of thoſe who inſulted his 
clergy, and we are firmly aſſured that the hand of 
God was viſible in the puniſhment inflicted on 
the offenders, Struck by a judgment ſo ſignal, 
the King accommodated the affair of the Bards 
according to Columba's pleaſure. 
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THERE is no neeeſſity for entering into any de- 
tail of the particulars of this ſaint's life, as they 
are related at large, though incorrectly, by his bio- 
grapher. Upon the whole, we may allow that 
Columba, notwithſtanding of his faults, was a 
man of reſpectable talents, and could uſe well 
the aſcendancy which his religious reputation gave 
him over a ſuperſtitious age. 

THz boundleſs influence he had over two ſuc- 
ceſſive Princes who filled the throne of Scotland; 
the friendihip he had contracted with King Rodo- 
ric of Cumberland; the aſcendant he had over 
the great Pictiſn Monarch and his whole ſubjects, 
together with the ſhare he took occaſionally in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs in Ireland, ſeem to 
furniſh convincing proofs of his genius, ſpirit and 
addreſs. He was born a man of high quality, 
and cloſely allied to Princes but preferred the ap- 
parent humility of a religious life to the higheſt 
| ſecular honours. Whether this auſterity was the 
effect of a deſire of power, under a ſanctity of 
character, or from real enthuſiaſm, is now difficult 
to ſay, though very poſſibly it arole from both. 

Many learned authors have told us poſitively, 
that Columba wore the epiſcopal mitre ; but he 
was no more than a Preſbyter. Had he been ford 
of a ſuperior rank in the hierarchy, he might have 
very eaſily gratified his ambition: but though: he 
was confined within the more narrow limits of the 
prieſty office, his authority extended much farther 
than that of the moſt exalted dignitaries of his 
time. | 
-  CoLumMBa is ſaid to have been a poet and hi. 

ſtorian. That he poſſeſſed a talent for rhime, a 
exerciſed it frequently, is very agreeable to tic 
reported 
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reported ſtrength and vivacity of his imagination, 
the prevailing humour of the time, and that friend- 
ly partiality which the Seottiſh- and Iriſh bards 
have entertained for his memory. 

Wr are informed by Mr. Lhoyd “, that there 
is ſtil] in the Bodleian library at Oxford an Iriſh 
manuſcript, intituled, The works of Columbcille, 
in verſe, containing ſome account of the author's 
life, together with his prophecies and exhortations 
to Princes. 

Tux ſame induſtrious writer obſerves, that there 
is in the library of Trinity College at Dublin, ſome 
other moſt curious and wonderfully ancient manu- 
{cript, containing the four goſpels, and a variety 
of other matters. The manuſcript is called, The 
Book of Columb-cille, and thought to have been 
written by Columba's own hand. Flann, King 
of Ireland, ordered a very coſtly cover to be gi- 
ven this book. On a filver croſs, which makes 
a part of that cover, is ſtill to be ſeen an Iriſh in- 
ſcription, of which the literal meaning is, The 
prayer and bleſfing of Columb-cille to Flann, the 
ſon of Mailſbeachnail, King of Ireland, who made 
this cover : and ſhould the manuſcript be of no 
greater antiquity than the reign of that Prince, it 
muſt be about nine hundred years old f. This 
ſtory, however, carries with it a great degree of 
improbability—and it is more than probable that 


this book of Columb-cille aroſe from the pious fraud 
of a much later age. 


* Catalog. of Iriſh Manuſcripts. 
* Lhoyd's Archzol. p. 432. 
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